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CHAPTER I. 





PHYSICAL ASPECTS, 


Tue district of Hooghly forms part of the Burdwan Division, and Gtxxnar 
lies between 22° 36° and 23° 14’ north latitude, and between D28oRrP- 
87° 30’ and 88° 30” east longitude. It, extends over 1,189 square a 
miles, and, at the census of 1911, contained a population of 
1,090,097 persons.* In area it is slightly smaller than Gloucester- 

shire, while its population is double that of Surrey.t The district 
headquarters are at Hooghly, situated on the right bank of the 

river > Hooghly in 22° 585’ north latitude and 88° 24’ east 
longitude. The name Hooghly is probably derived from the 

hogla (Typha elephantina),? « tall reed which grows in abundance 

on the river banks and in the marshy lowlands below them. 

The district is bounded on the north by the district of Bur- Boun- 
dwin; on the east by the river Hooghly; on the south by the ron 
district of Howrah; and on the west by the districts of Midna- 
pore, Bankura and Burdwan. The boundaries on three sides are, 
except for short distances, artificial, but there is a natural boun- 
dary on the east, where the river Hooghly separates the district 
from the Ranaghat subdivision of the Nadia district and the 
Barrackpore subdivision of the 24-Parganas. 


* In 1901 the area of the district was 1,191 aquare miles, with a population of 
1,049,282, but some villages were subsequently transferred to the Burdwan 
district, 

+ Statesman’s Year Book, 1911. 

$ H. Blochmann, J, A, 8. B., 1873, page 217, note. 
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In shape the district resembles an irregular parallelogram 
with a triangular projection on the extreme west beyond the 
Dwirakeswar river. The portion lying between the Hooghly and 
the Dwarakeswar is a flat alluvial plain intersected by a number 
of sluggish rivers and streams, The monotony of the dead level is 
broken by the raised village sites and high river banks; by a sandy 
ridge, 10 or 12 feet high, east of the Dwarakeswar. which runs 
close to, and was probably thrown up by the Kana Dwirakeswar ; 
by artificial river embankments, and by a high jauga/ or eombank- 
ment from Tribeni to Mahanad. Between the rivers are a number 
of saucer-shaped depressions, which, according to their level, form 
extensive marshes or still more extensive stretches of rice fields. 
These depressions receive the drainage of the surroundirg lands, 
and in the rains discharge their contents by small channels into 
the larger streams. Such is the general appearance of this tract, 
but in reality the country (slopes gradually from the north and 
west towards the south and east; slight as the slope is, it is 
clearly indicated by the courses of the rivers, streams and drainage 
channels, Along the bank of the Hooghly from Bagah near 
Jiret to Ghusuri near Howrah, tho full is from 284 feet to 20 
feet or only 2§ inches per mile; along the Damodar from Korah 
to Paspur it is about 274 feet or a foot per mile; and along the 
Dwairakeswar, from Puya to near Ghosepur, it is about 40 feet or a 
foot anda half per mile. The vise from east to west may be 
gathered from the fact that Champadanga on the Damodar is 8 
feet and Arambagh 224 feet higher than Baidyabati on the 
Hooghly. 

In the triangular portion west of the Dwarakeswar thoro is a 
noticeable change. The slope of the country is more marked ; the 
ground becomes slightly undulating; and the soil is rather rocky, 
debris of low laterite being found mixed with alluvium. The 
westernmost corner comprised in the Badanganj outpost is dis- 
tinctly rocky, being in fact » continuation, at a lower elevation, of 
the uplands of Bishnupur. In this part of the district the general 
slope is from north-west to south-east; and the country is drained 
by a number of small streams, of which the Amodar Khal and 
the Tarajuli Khal are the chief. Swamps and low rice fields 
become less frequent, while patches of scrub jungle, tenanted by 

eopards and other wild animals, appear, here and there. 

For practical purposes, the district may be regarded as con- 
taining two main natural divisions, the plains and the uplands, 
the river Dwarakeswar forming the dividing line. The uplands 
are all comprised in thana Goghat, which has an area of 146 
square railes or less than one-eighth of the district area.’ Hero 
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there is a perceptible rise in the surface, the drainage of which 
is carried off by numerous small streams. They all ultimately 
debouch into the Dwarakeswar, and all have the usual characteris- 
tics of hill streams. They have a rapid current rising suddenly 
and falling as suddenly, they are generally dry after the rains, 
and they have sandy beds. 

The remainder of the district presents several varieties of 
deltaic formation. First, the big rivers are busy throwing up 
chars year after year, a process of land formation which is best 
seen in the Hooghly. Its deep stream is constantly varying its 
course, how swinging to the left and now to the right, cutting 
away the bank on one side and rebuilding it on the other, and 
all the while forming islands or banks on the sides or in the 
middle of its bed. Successive floods and deposits of silt or sand add 
to the latter, and thus gradually raise the cars permanently above 
flood-level ; or they sweep away the-mobile deposits until no trace 
of the char is visible, This work of alluviation and diluviation 
goes on chiefly at the river bends or at the point of confluence 
with other streams, where the current is obstructed or becomes 
sluggish For example, in the large bend between Guptipard 
and Sukhsagar, or at its confluence with the Kunti at Nayasarai, 
numerous chars have been thrown up, and the deep mid-stream ia 
frequently changing and incidentally furnishing a fruitful source 
of litigation. 

Further inland, between the Damodar end the Dwarakeswar, 
there is a tract of low-lying land, which, unless protected by 
embankments, is more or less lable to constant floods, as the 
boundary rivers, with their connected streams, are gradually raising 
their beds by annual deposits of silt and sand. Inthe rains this 
tract becomes a sheet of water, from which the village sites 
stand out like small islands. Owing to its liability to sub- 
mersion, cultivation is precarious. The peasant cannot count 
with certainty on. getting a good crop of winter rice; uo 
upland crops, such as jute, dus rice, or vegetables, can be safely 
grown; and roads cannot be properly kept up The smaller 
streams also come down in flood, and frequently change their 
courses, intertwining with one another in the lower parts of their 
courses in the most unexpected way. They also add to the general 
uncertainty of the crops, for if they deposit alluvial silt, excel- 
lent radi crops are raised, but if sand, the land becomes sterile. 
In thanas Arambagh and Khanakul, covering an area ot 261 
square miles, these conditions add considerably to the difficulties 
of administration, direct postal communication with Hooghly heing 
often interrupted in the rains, The general effect, however, is 

B2 
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that the land level is being slowly raised, and in time the greater 
part will probably be raised so high as to be above ordinary 
floods. 

In the tract bounded by the Hooghly and the Démodar the 
rivers are restraiced by embankments, and, the level of the 
couutry being somewhat higher, the crops are fairly secure against 
floods. This area can be broadly divided into two sections, the 
high riparian strips of land along the banks of the rivers and the 
saucer-shaped depressions between them. ‘The former are more or 
less occupied by village sites or high lands growing jute, autumn 
rice or vegetables. The depressions are turned into extensive rice 
fields, or, if still lower in level, form long marshes. These marshy 
depressions are especially numerous in the Serumpore sub- 
division, being found between the Hooghly and the Saraswati 
(i.e. the Dankuni marsh), between the Saraswati aud the Kausiki, 
between the Kausiki and Kana Damodar, and between the Kana 
Damodar and the main channel ofthe Damodar, Another pecu- 
larity is that most of the smaller streams have more or less silted 
up and have no visible outfall—a fact which accounts for the 
frequency with which the name kdad (one-eyed) is applied to them. 
Such silting up is particularly noticeable in the Hooghly subdivi- 
sion above the Kana Nadi. Numerous small channels drain this 
tract during the rains, but they are so much silted up, that there is 
no current after the cessation of the monsoon. The stream is then 
represented by a succession of stagnant poolsin the deeper parts of 
its bed, while the land, being undrained except by percolation, 
becomes water-logged. Thinas.Polba, Dhaniakhali and Pandua, 
furnish num.1ous instances of this feature of the river system. 

The scen ry on the upper reaches of the Hooghly has a quiet, 
if somewhat monotonous, beauty, its bank being lined with ghdts, 
orchards, white-washed houses and temples, interspersed with 
clumps of bamboos, palms and other trees. In the lower reaches, 
however, each bend of the river seems to open up a fresh 
vista of modern mills, and the impression of commercial and 
industrial activity which these convey is confirmed by the 
river-borne traffic of steamers and launches, barges moving slowly 
along, large boats, of a model centuries old, with flimsy sails 
outspread, and small skiffs (pansts) going from bank to bank, 
Above Tribeni the quieter village life predominates—men bathing, 
women “going up and down the bank with water-jars, boats 
moored alongside or plying on the river. The bank itself is lined 
with palms, bamboos and mango trees; while the chars are covered 
with splendid crops of vegetables, tobacco or mustard. In the 
interior, the same scene is reproduced on a smaller scale on all the 
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larger waterways. Away from the riverside every village is 
surrounded by groves of mangoes and bamboos, with feathery 
palms and tall coconuts rising above them, This belt of vegetation 
is ringed round by fields of juteor autumn rice; and in the 
lower levels are wide stretches of green winter rice spreading down 
to the edges of muddy reed-covered marshes. Occasionally during 
the rainy season, after very hoavy rain, the marsh water rises to the 
level of the villages, sometimes even overflowing into them, and 
the whole countryside is converted into a sheet of water, communi- 
cation being kept up by boats or by means of paths over the 
embankments and the boundaries of the fields. 

In the uplands of Goghat thanathe scenery changes. The land 
becomes undulating and is less liable to floods. The luxuriant 
groves and thick undergrowth give place to serub-jungle and 
clumps of larger trees; the depressions are fewer, and the fields of 
winter rice less common ; the streams have sandy beds and a rapid 
course; the villages are fewer and more sparsely populated. As 
one proceeds further west, the seenery grows more picturesque, and 
furnishes a contrast to the somewhat monotonous ecenery of the 
plain which occupies the remainder of the district. 

The district is mainly the product of its rivers, and is still River 
watered, drained and partially changed by them. Hence for a” 
correct knowledge of its physiography, as well as of its economic 
and sanitary conditions, a description of the river system is of no 
little importance, Under this term are inelnded, first, the large 
rivers, secondly, the smaller streams, and lastly, the village chan- 
nels, The large rivers are four in number, viz., the Hooghly, 
forming the eastern boundary, the Damodar separating the Seram- 
pore subdivision from the Arambagh thana, the Dwarekesway 
forming the dividing line between the latter, and the Goghat 
than, and its continuation, the Ripnarayan, forming the south- 
‘westorn boundary for many miles. The smaller streams, as a 
rule, flow from north to south and are either the offshoots or tribu- 
taries of the big rivers. They are fairly numerous, and form the 
main drainage chanuels of the district. Among them may be 
mentioned the Behula, the Kana Nadi, the Kunti Nadi (also 
called the Magra Khal or Kana Nadi), the Saraswati, the Kauaiki, 
the Kantul with the Gopalnagar,the Khia with the Julka, the Kana 
Damodar, the Madaria, the Besié or Sankibhanga, the Mundes- 
wari, the Kana Dwarakeswar, the Sankra, the Jhumjhumi, the 
Amodar and the Tarajuli. Lastly, there are the village cnannels 
draining the village low lands, which in the rains usually join the 
larger streams or discharge their waters into one or other of them, 
but are often so silted up as to have no visible outfall. After 
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the rains their water is lost mainly by percolation, all that is 
left being stagnant pools in the deeper portions of the river 
beds. 

The western bank of the Hooghly is high and, where not 
occupied by houses, is covered by thick vegetation, except where 
chars have been thrown up. The Damodar is embanked 
all along its eastern bank and is low-lying on the opposite side. 
The Dwarakeswar is bounded on the wost by the uplands and 
southwards from Bali Diwanganj by embankments, with the 
result that floods are confined to the river bed and the low-lying 
Araémbagh and Khanakul thanaa. In the western part of the 
Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions the narrow silted-up channels 
are unable to carry off with sufficient rapidity the volume of water 
which pours into them in times of heavy rain. They consequently 
overflow, causing considerable damage to the crops in thanas 
Kristanagar and Chanditala.in the Serampore subdivision, and 
lower down in thane Jagatballabhpur and the eastern pert of 
thana Amta in the Howrah district. 

The Hooghly river, or, as it should be more correctly described, 
the Bhagirathi branch of the Ganges, has three distinct sections, 
the upper section from the point of bifurcation to its confluence 
with the Jalangi at Nadia, the central section from Nadia to its 
confluence with the Riipnarayan at Hooghly Point, and the lower 
section from Hooghly Point to the soa. The central section is a 
little more than 120 miles long, of which 50 miles lie along the 
eastern boundary of Hooghly district. The river first touches the 
district opposite Santipur, below which it turns to the south-east past 
Guptiparé, Balagarh, Jiret and Sukhsagar (in the Nadia district), 
forming several large ciars ag it swiags from one side tu the other, 
From Sukhsagar it runs south-west to Tribeni and then nearly 
south up to Hooghly town and Chinsura, after which it follows a 
southerly course, winding alternately from west to east, until 
Mahesh is touched. The river then flows nearly south up to the 
outfall of the Bally Khal, which is part of the southern boundary 
of Hooghly. The chaunel narrows from south to north, boing in 
the winter months about three-quarters of a mile wide opposite 
Uttarpéra, half that width at Hooghly and Bansberia, and a little 
less than half of it at Guptiparé. In the rains, when the chars and 
islands,are submerged, it becomes more than a mile wide and as 
much as a mile and half at Uttarparé. In the summer the river 
shrinks much in breadth, and the height of water falls considerably, 
It is navigable by large boats and river steamers throughout 
the year; but in the hot weather navigation is precarious for 
river steamers in the northern reaches, asthe depth of water falls 
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to 6 feet, and the channel, winding rapidly from east to west 
through the chars and islands, is very tortuous, 

The mean level of the water is affected not only by floods, but 
also by tides and bores. During the freshet months, te., July to 
September, such a volume of water is brought down that no tide is 
felt, and the current is known as ek-tdd or one-sided. In the dry 
season the upward tidal stream aud the tidal rise aud fall are felt 
distinctly throughout this portion of its course. The high water of 
the spring tides comes up to Chinsura betweea three and four in 
the afternoon. Its velocity, which at Calcutta is 18 miles an hour, 
diminishes as it advances northwards. The difference between 
low and high water is 7 to 8 feet at Chinsura, the difference 
between neap and spring tides being 3 to 4 feet. Further up, the 
rise becomes smaller and smaller. Bores occur in the hot months 
(March to May) at perigee springs, with more or less violences 
according as tidal conditions are-favourable-or not and the southerly 
breezes are strong or feeble. The bore diminishes in force in its 
passage up from Calcutta, and at its highest may be 2 feet high at 
Chingura. 

The banks are generally sloping and closely cultivated. Sandy 
chara have been formed on both sides of the river, eg., at Gupti- 
para, Baligarh, Jiret, Bandel, Bhadreswar, Baidyabati and 
Mahesh. These chars are generally uncultivated, being covered 
with grass, and often impede navigation in the hot weather 
months. There sre also sevoral islands in the bed of the river 
above Bansberia, e.g., at Tribeni,; Nayasarai, between Jiret and 
Balagarh, and opposite Chagda and Guptipara. Fine radi crops are 
grown on them, and vegetables, especially pofo/s and water melons, 
are cultivated for export {o the Calcutta market. Some of these 
islands must have been formed long ago to judge from the old trees 
and villages on them. 

The following streams join the river Hooghly from the west, 
viz., (1) the Behula, (2) Kana Nadi, (3) Kunti Nadi or Magra 
Khal, (4) Baidyabati Khal, (5) Serampore Khal, and (6) Bally 
Khal. The Saraswati branches off from it below Tribeni and 
rejoins it lower down at Sankrail in the Howrah district. 
These are now small streams and add little to the body of water in 
the Hooghly. 

The next large river is the Damodar, which in some respects is Damodar. 
even more important than the Hooghly. It enters the district 
from the north between the villages of Shahpur and Habibpur, 
and flows south, winding alternately from west to east and 
separating the Arambagh subdivision from the rest of the district. 
From above Rajbalhat it forms the boundary between this district 
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and Howrah, and then passes southward through the latter 
district. Including 8 miles along the boundary, the total length 
of the river in Hooghly is about 28 miles. 

In the upper portion of its course the Da&modar has a rapid 
flow and brings down vast quantities of silt from tho Chota 
Nagpur plateau. It leaves the Hazaribagh district at a height of 
only 582 feet above sea-level, and it has a length of over 250 
miles from this point till its confluence with the Hooghly. In its 
lower reaches, therefore, it assumes a deltaic character, throwing 
off distributaries instead of receiving affluents. Formerly its flood 
volume, passing along these branches, as well as down its main 
channel, overspread a large part of Hooghly and Howrah ; but 
most of them have now more or less silted up, while the Damodar 
itself is restrained on the east side by a high ombankment. 
The result is that its ravages have in recent years been confined to 
a limited tract on the west, but their effects in this tract have been 
intensified, After very heavy rainfall, moreover, it often threa- 
tens to overtop or breach the embankment, and causes no 
little anxiety. Not only is it justly dreaded for its destructive 
floods, but it is also notorious for the frequency with which it 
changes its course. The changes will be described later in this 
chapter. 

The bed of the Damodar is sandy and averages half-a-mile in 
width, It is fordable at many places in the hot and cold seasons, 
and is then not navigable by boats. Inthe rains it is nowhere 
fordable, and a few country boats go down stream with cargoes of 
rice. Since the formation of a breach in the western bank at 
Begua in the Burdwan district, a large quantity of its water has 
been diverted to the Mundeswari through a new Aha/ known as the 
Besia Khal,so that the main channel hes shrunk perceptibly in 
size and volume. In this portion of its course the river is too far 
off from the sea to be affected by tides or bores. No islands have 
been formed in its bed; but several sandy grass-covered chars have 
been thrown up on either bank, some of which are under oulti- 
vation, The banks are well-defined, and vary from 10 to 15 feet 
in height. Cultivation often extends up to their margin, but on 
the west, as far the Besié Khal, the land is largely covered with 
sand or otherwise rendered uncultivable for a width of about 2 
miles, When silt is deposited and the water can be easily 
drained off, rich rabi crops are raised. 

The third large river, the Dwarakeswar, enters the district 
between the villages of Mandalghati and Mabiari and forms its 
north-western boundary for 7 miles, separating the Goghat thana 
first from the Bishnupur subdivision of Bankura and next from 
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the headquarters subdivision of Burdwan. After flowing for 
14 miles through the district, it divides into two branches a 
mile below Bali Diwanganj. The western branch, called the Jhum- 
jhumi, after a course of 3 miles, enters the Ghatal subdivison of 
Midnapore and falls into the Silai; while a minor distributary, 
turning east, reunites with the Sankra, some few miles above 
Bandar. The eastern branch, the Sankra, flows south-east 
through the Arambagh and Khanakul thanas, is next joined by 
a distributary of the Jhumjhumi, and lower down, at Bandar, 
unites with the Silai to form the Ripnarayan. 

The bed of the Dwarakeswar, as well as of its branches, is 

sandy, and varies from half-a mile to a quarter of a mile in width, 
It is navigable only in the rains, when large country boats pass 
up aud down to the Ripnarayan. During the remainder of 
the year it is furdable at, most places; and in the hot weuther 
a bamboo foot-bridge is thrown across) it at Arambagh town. 
The river is not embanked inthe northernpart ; but the banks 
are fairly high, varying from 6 to 15 feet, From Bali on 
the west and from Mubarakpur on the cast there are embankments 
for some seven miles; while two more embankments extend 
from the point at which it bifurcates, joining one another a 
little above Chapsi. The eastern embankment from Mubarak pur 
has been breached in several places and. gives little protection 
to the villages on that side, Several sandy chars have been 
thrown up on either bank, which, as a rule, are unoultivated 
except near Arambagh town. 

The Ripnarayan is formod by the junction of the Silai with Rip. 
the branches of the Dwé&rakeswar near Bandar. It runs south- "9" 
east for 8 miles, forming the district boundary, and is joined at 
the extreme south-east, opposite Ranichak, by the Kané Dwarak- 
eswar. The junction is not shewn in the survey map. The tide 
runs up as far as Bandar; and the river is navigable throughout, 
by boats of three to four tons burden and, by small inland steamers. 

Among the smaller streams several may be mentioned, The Gangan 
Gangan or Behula rises in the Burdwan district, touches this Baya, 
district below Baddipur (in the Kalna subdivision), and then 
divides into two branches, both called Behula. The northern 
branch after a circuitous course falls into the Hooghly near 
Somra. ‘The southern branch cuts across the district and falls into 
the Magra Khal half-a mile west of Naydsarai. This stream has o 
muddy bed and is probably a remnant of one of the old courses of 
the Damodar. 

The Kunti Nadi branches off from the Damodar just below Kunti or 
Salimabad in the Burdwan district, and flows south-east to nia 
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Bandipur and then east to Gopalnagar. Then, curioudy 
enough, it turns north-east, running nearly parallel to the 
Saraswati, till it falls into the Hooghly at Nayasaréi after 
describing a complete semicircle. The upper part is known 
as the Kana Nadi, and is flushed annually from the Eden 
Canal ; the central part is known as the Kunti Nadi; and the 
lower reach for a few miles as the Magra Khal. It has some flow 
of water all the year round, and large country boats go up 
from Naydasarai to Rajhat, a distance of 8 miles. In old 
days this stream apparently formed a main channel of the 
Damodar for some time. It is joined near Ukli in its north-east- 
ward journey by the Ghia, which is fed from the north by the 
Kantul and Gopilnagar streams, and from the south by the 
Julka, allthree draining thina Dhaniakhali. The stream has 
altogether a length of 50 miles, of which 44 miles are in the 
Hooghly district. 

The Saraswati branches out from the Hooghly below T'ribeni, 
It flows at first south-east foria mile and a half, and then ruus 
south, parallel to and within three miles of the main river. Behind 
Chandernagore it curves to the south-west up to the village of 
Burai, west of Serampore town, aud then goes south-east till it 
enters Howrah district, rejoining the Hooghly above Sankrail 
Below Tribeni the river is ouly 10 or 12 feet wide and a foot 
deep in the hot weather, but in the rains its width increases to a 
quarter of a mile and its depth to about 10 feet. Half a century 
ago it was a dead river, represented merely by a chain of pools ; 
but water was let into it in connection with the Eden Canal 
scheme, by a cut from the Kana Nadi near Gopalnagar ; and it is 
now even in the summer a running, though tiny, stream, Though 
much silted up, its banks are fairly high (10 to 15 feet) and are 
still densely populated, specially in the south, where there are 
several large villages, such as Burai, Baked, Janai, Chanditala 
and Kalipur. 

Below Tribeni several creeks fall into the Hooghly after drain. 
ing the interior. The southernmost of them is the Bali (Bally) 
Khal, which forms the southern boundary of the district for several 
miles. It drains the Dankuni marsh, and is now used as the 
outfall of the Dankuni drainage channel. In its lower reaches 
it is navigable throughout the year by boats of fair size, and is 
not fordable. Both the bed and banks are clayey, and furnish 
exellent material for the manufacture of bricks. 

The western part of the Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions 
is drained by several streams, apparently old offshoota of the Da- 
moder. One of these, the Kana Damodar, was apparently 
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once a large channel. It branched off from the Damodar a few 
miles below Salimabid in the Burdwan district, but its mouth is 
now moro or less silted up. It is flushed yearly, however, from 
the Eden Canal. Flowing south, it is joined south-east of Krista- 
nagar by the Kausiki, the reclamation of which has recently been 
taken up by Government with the help of private contributions, 
The combined stream then passes into the Howrah district past 
Jagatballabhpur, and falls into the Hooghly at Sijberia, a mile 
above Uluberia. In this portion of its course the stream, which is 
known as the Kalsapa or Kansona Khal, has been converted into 
the outfall of the Rajapur Drainage Channel. 

The Madaria Khal rises north of Champidénga and passing pee 
into the Howrah district falla into the Damodar above Amta ; 
town. In its course through Hooghly it is called the Ranabanda. 
Recently, its overflow having caused much damage to crops near 
Amté, the embankment along it has been. raised and strength- 
ened. Originally this stream appears to huve debouched from 
the Damodar, but its intake hag been closed by the embankment 
along its western bank, 

Between the Damodar and the Dwérakeawar lie the Beaia Besia. 

Khal, the Mundeswari, and the Kana Dwarakeswar or Dhalkisor. 
The Besii Khal has been scoured out by the Damodar pouring 
through the breach et Begua inthe Burdwan district. It flows 
south through Arambagh thana, nearly parallel to and within two 
miles of the main Damodar and falls into the Mundeswari above 
Harinkhola. It is not shown onthe survey map, but its des- 
tructive floods spread from the Mundeswari on the west to the 
Damodar on the east. 

The Mundeswari rises in the Burdwan district, and flows Mundes- 
south-east till joined by the Besia Khal above Harinkhola, where pee 
jt crosses the old Benares Road. It then flows southwards and 
falls into the Kana Dwarakeswar at Hayatpur. At its junction 
with the Besia Khal it is, in the cold weather, 20 yards wide 
and between 2 to 3 feet deep; while at Hayatpur it attains 
a width of 60 yards with a depth of 4to 6 feet. It is fordable 
above Hayatpur after the rains, but small canoes ply up to 
Hariokhola throughout the year. 

Tho Kina Dwarakoswar or Dhalkishor branches off from the Kana 
main Dwarakeswar at Chandur, 2 miles above Arambagh town, Pwarské¥ 
and then flows south-east until it joins the Mundeswarj at Hayat- ed 
pur. The combined stream, under the namo of the Kana Nadi, 
turns south-west up to Khanakul, and then south, falling into the 
Ripnirayan opposite Ranichak. It has almost silted up at its 
intake, and where it is crossed by the old Benares Road, is nearly 
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dry during the winter months. Below Basantapur it increases 
in size, and, where crossed by the May&pur-Khanakul Road, is a 
sluggish swampy stream some 20 feet broad and 2 feet deep. At 
Hayatpur, before its junction with the Mundeswari, it is about 
20 yards broad; but at Sikandarpur, 3 miles further down, it is 
some 60 yards wide with a depth of 5 or 6 feet inthe cold 
weather. Below Khénakul it is not fordable, and large boats can 
go upto that place from the Ripnarayan in the rains and early 
winter ; while smaller boats ply above Hayatpur throughout the 
year. The southerly portion of its course from Khanakul to 
Ranichak is not shewn on the survey map. 

The Amodar is a small stream which, coming from the 
Bankura district, flows south-east through Goghat thana, paat 
Bhitargarh or Garh Mandaran, and is joined by the Tarajuli 
Kal at the district boundary. The combined stream passes 
through the Ghatal subdivision and falls into the Jhumjhumi 
branch of the Dwarakeswar river. ~The Amodar is not shewa in 
any old map, but it is mentioned in the introduction to the 
Bengali poem Chandi as having heen crossed by the author in his 
journey from his home in Burdwan to the Midnapore district. 

The Tarajuli Khal also rises in the Bankura district, and skirt- 
ing the south-western boundary of the Hooghly district, joins the 
Amodar 6 miles below Hajipur. Both these streams have the 
usual characteristics of hill streams, viz.,a quick current, banks 
of hard soil and gravelly beds. Bxcept in the rains, they are 
fordable throughout the year. 

Even during the few centuries for which records are available, 
there have been many great changes in the courses of the rivers 
in this riverain district. In the river Hooghly the north-eastern 
portion of its course has been specially affected. Jere several 
chars have formed, and the channel has shifted eastwards and 
become more and more tortuous. The mapof Stavorinus (1769), 
for example, showed Guptipara to the east of the Ganges, whereas 
it now lies west of the main channel, the river, which apparent- 
ly once flowed just below this village, having receded a mile east- 
wards. Ono main cause of this diversion to the east was the 
shrinkage of the Jalangi or Khari, once a large river which 
discharged alarge volume of water into the Hooghly and so 
kept its course fairly well to the south. Now that the Jalangi 
has diminished in size and volume, the Hooghly is tracking 
more and more to the east, and is encroaching steadily on the 
Nadia side. Lower down, there have been some changes in the 
chars, o£ which one may specially be noticed. In the seventies of 
last century an island waa formed opposite Sandeswartala below 
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the college at Chinsura. It grew in size, and trees also sprung 
up on it, but it was swept away one night in tho rainy season of 
1898. 

There is a general impression that the central section of the 
Hooghly has grown shallower. Of its depth before large EKuro- 
pean vessels began to go upit we have no record. The earliest 
mettion of its depth by an European appears to be that of Cesare 
Federici, who remarked (1580 A. D.):—“From thence Bator up- 
wards the ships doe not goe, because that upwards the river is very 
shallowe and little water’; but, he adds -‘In the port of Satagan 
every yoere lado thirtie or five and thirtie ships great and small’’. 
According toa Muhammadan account, the Portuguese in 1632 
had a large vessel with nearly two thousand persons on board 
moored in the river off Hooghly town. Again, ina letter of 
the Court of Directors to Fort St. George, Madras, dated 31st 
December 1662, it is stated:—“We take notice that Captain 
Elliott hath left a writeing with you that.it.is hazardless to goo 
up for Hugely and that the Dutch have shipps of 600 tons that 
Tyde it up thither.” Besides this, we know that in the latter half 
of the 17th century, ships, like the Jaéon, and large sloops, like 
the Arrival? and the Ganges, came up to the English factory at the 
same place. Dowrey's Chart and the Pilot Chart (1688 and 1703) 
show 4 fathoms of water at Hooghly gradually increasing to 54 or 
6 fathoms opposite Baranagar. In March 1757, the three largest 
ships of the Company’s navy, with 50 to 70 guns, sailed up to 
Chandernagore, though ona high tide. All these facts go to 
show that the depth of water has really been decreasing. This 
decrease may be partly due tothe silting up of the bed and 
partly tothe diminished supply of water which it receives from 
ita own intake and also from its tributaries, like the Jalangi and 
the Damodar. 

The changes in the Saraswati are still more marked. The Saraewatir 
place where the three streams branch off (Tribeni, ée., three- 
braided) is described ina Sanskrit poem, Paranadatam, as far 
back as the 12th century A. D.; it is aleo mentioned, witha 
slight change of name, in Muhammadan inscriptions and books 
of the 18th ceutury and later; and it is shown as a large stream 
in mapsas late as that of Valentiju (based on information 
gathered in 1660-70). It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
it formed the main chanuel of the Hooghly, though country 
boata and small sloops undoubtedly used it for inland traffic, as 
on its banks lay, and still lie, populous villages. Apparently, it 
formerly received water fromthe Kana Nadi through a small 
branch taking off near Ukli, but it gradually silted up, until in 
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Rennell’s time (1779-81) it had dwindled down to a small stream, 
and, except for a few miles, had become a dead river unnavigable 
after the rains. Lately, some water has been let in bya cut 
from the Kana Nadi, but not enough to permit the passage of 
cargo boats throughout its length. 

The changes in the course of the Damodar have been not 
only numerous, but also important in view of the effect they have 
had on the history not only of Hooghly district, but also of 
Howrah aud Burdwan. They can be only briefly touched upon 
here. Beginning from the north, one of its old branches was 
the Banka, which now risesin thana Galsi, flows past Burdwan 
town, and falls into the Khari, which in its turn joins the Bhagi- 
rathi 6 miles above Kalna. Rennell’s Atlas shows the Banka as 
branching off from the Damodar, a little south-west of Burdwan 
town and falling into the Khari, and then intothe Bhagirathi 
above Kalna as at present; while, after the junction with the 
Khari, a branch (evidently the present Behula I) went south- 
wards, debouching lower down above Balagarh. In Valentijn’s 
map (circa 1670) a large stream branched off from the Damodar 
some distance below Burdwan and above “Silimath” (Salimabad), 
and going north-east fell into the Bhagirathi above “Amboc” 
(Ambika Kaloa). Judging from the position of its outfall, this 
was most probably the old course of the Banka. 

The most important of the old channels by which the Daémo- 
dar found its way into the Hooghly were at Nayasarai, 3 miles 
above Tribeni. Here traces of at least three chanuels can still 
be found, The northernmost and shortest channel seems to 
have passed north of the old village of Kulingram and then 
south-east to Nayasarai, south of Boinchi. Pandua and Khanyan. 
The middle channel, which was probably next in point of time, 
flowed south of the old fort at Kulingram, then south-east to the 
north of Dwérbasini and Mahanad, up to Magraganj, and then 
north-east to Naydsarai, The high embankment extending for 
8 miles from Tribeni to Mahanad on the west was apparently 
raised to protect the adjoining country against its incursions. 
Between it and the first channel there is still a long line of 
marshes, called after it the Khanyin marshes, while traces of 
their beds are found in the Kasai rear Pandua (the firet channel), 
aud in the Kantul and Kedarmati near Dwarb&sini. One of 
these two channels, probably the second, is shown in the map of 
De Barros (1558-1613), and also in that of Blaev (1650), as a 
large stream flowing first south-east and then due east to the 
Bhagirathi, south of Chauma and north of Satgaon. The name 
Chauma still survives in that of paryana Chaumuhé (four-mouthed), 
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the Chamuhé of Sarkar Sulaimanabad in Todar Mal’s rent-roll. 
The second channel is also perhaps the same as that shown in 
Gastaldi’s map of Asia (dated A.D. 1561, but based on older 
materials) as flowing south-east and falling into the Ganges above 
Satgaon. 

Gradually, the most easterly branch of the Damodar shifted er 
still further south and assumed the tortuous course now known 88 Branch. 
the Kana Nadi probably after an intermediate diversion along 
the present bed of the Ghia. In Valontijn's map the 
outfall of a stream is indicated above Tribeni, but as its whole 
course is not shown, it cannot be stated definitely whether it 
represents the mouth of the second or third channel. In Rennell’s 
Atlas, however, the third channel is distinctly entered under the 
name “ Old Dummodah”’, an epithet which shows that it had then 
ceased to be a main channel of the Damodar. The process of silt- 
ing up was accelerated by the course-it. was forced to take, its 
easterly flow being barred by the high banks of the Saraswati. 

Partly for the same reason, the other chanuels of the Damodar 
assumed a southerly and in the lowest reaches south-easterly course. 

No southerly branch appears in Gastuldi’s map, probably owing to 
imperfect knowledge of the interior; but De Barros, followed by 
Blaey, clearly shows a southerly branch with two mouths and 
some large islands between Betor and Pisacoly. The lower mouth 

is that of the present main channel opposite Falta Reach; and 

the upper mouth is to be identified with that of the Kana Kana 
Damodar at Sijberia, a mile above Uluberia, In the maps a 
and accounts of the second half of the 17th and the beginning of ; 
the 18th century, the lower course is named Raspas or Rasphuys 

and Mandalghat, the former being a Dutch aud the latter an 
Indian name. The other is shown as a larger aud broader river 
with small islands at its mouth and is called Jan Perdo or John 
Perdo (“a river for great ships,” according to the chart of 1701), 

the Danei Budhé of the palm-leaf chronicles of the Jagannath temple 

of Puri. It would appear, therefore, that the Kana Damodar 
formed the main southerly channel up to the beginning of the 18th 
contury; its size ond importance are still marked by the long 
marshes on both sides and by the populous villages crowded on its 
banks. In Rennell’s time it had ceased to be a large stream, and 

its upper course was not even continued up to its source at Salima- 
bad. 

The present channel of the Damodar can be traced to the Prevent 
second half of the 16th century in De Barros’ map, in which it eae 
is shown as one of the main channels. It could not, however, 
have discharged the whole or even the greater part of the 
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water brought down by the Damodar, as its capacity dimi- 
nishes by more than half from the bend at Selalpur to Amta 
and by one-eighth from a point 16 miles west of Burdwan 
to Amtaé. The surplus flood-water partly spilt over the country 
and was partly discharged through other channels, such as the 
Banka, Kana Nadi, Kana Damodar and Madaria Khal on the 
left side, and the Mundeswari and Kana Dwarakeswar on the right 
side. Gradually, as the eastern branches silted up at their mouths, 
this became the main channel, but it spilt for several miles on 
either bank and probably widened and deepened its bed below 
Amta. About 55 years ago, the left side was completely closed to 
spill by a high continuous embankment, while the right side was 
cleared by the removal of 20 miles of old embankments, After 
this, the river overflowed the western tract annually for a distance 
of several miles, till 20 years ago, when a great flood burst through 
the right bank at Begua and scoured out a long channel, flowing 
parallel to the main stream at a distance of about 2 miles and 
finally swelling the volume conveyed by the Mundeswari. The 
combined stream, after joining the Kani Dwirakeswar, instead of 
coming eastward into the Damodar Khal, has forced its way south- 
wards and now falls iato the Riipnariyan opposite Ranichak. The 
main channel has shrunk perceptibly ; while the combined stream 
runs wider and deeper, carrying a large influx of water into the 
Ripnarayan in the flood season. 

The Madaria or Ranabanda Khal is shown in Rennell’s Atlas 
(1779). It now rejoins the Damodar above Amta, butin Rennell’s 
time it did so several miles lower down near Bagnan. ‘Traces of 
this old course still survive in a number of dahus or long deep 
pools in its bed, and also in the present Banspati Khal on the east 
of the Damodar. 

On the west one finds in Rennell’s Atlas only one large branch, 
viz, that debouching from opposite Rajbalhat, which threw off an 
offshoot towardsthe Kana Dwarakeswar, and after being joined by 
the Kana lower down, fell into the Damodar above Amta. This 
is now known as the Damodar Khal and its offshoot as the Guja 
Khal, but the Kana Dwarakeswar no longer falls into it, 

The Mundeswari is au old stream, which, according to his bio- 
graphy, was crossed by Chaitanya about 1510 A.D., and by Kavi- 
kankan, the author of the poem Chandi, towards the end of the 
16th century. The river is called in these works the Mantreswar 
and the Mudai. In Valeutijn’s map the combined stream of the 
Mundeswari and Kana Dwarakeswar is shown as a large river issu- 
ing from the Damodar above Silimath (Salimabid) and falling 
into the Patraghaté river (the modern Ripnarféyan). In 
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Rennell’s Atlas the Mundeswari falls into the Kana, but its upper 
course is not shown. In the embankment map of 1854 and the 
present survey map it is entered under the name “ Moondasuree” 
with two tributaries on the cast, viz., the Dansala or “ Bansain ” 
and the Sankari or “Shankeebhanga.” Thestream, after receiving 
these two tributaries above Chanderbhan, ran south and was joined 
by the Guja or Goga Khal; then turning south-west, it fell into 
the Kana Dwirakeswar above Chingria village. In the embank: 
ment map of 1859, prepared after the removal of the embank- 
ments on the right side of the river, a change is noticeable. Four 
tributaries are shown, viz., beginuing from the eust, the Bachurda 
Khal, the Singer Khal, and two unnamed streams. The first two 
joined the last two above Panlahari, and the river thus formed 
fell into the Mundeswari above Malancha, which in its turn shifted 
its course a mile further west, falling as before into the Kana 
above Chingria. Since the formation. of the Bogua breach, a 
large part of the Damodar water has heen passing through the 
Besia Khal, which may be.-the easternmost: of its old channels. 
The Besié Khal fulls into the Mundeswari a little above Harin- 
khola, and the united river then takes a short cut, and joins the 
Kana Dwarakeswar at Hyatpur below the old semaphore tower. 
The influx of water from the Damodar has increased the size of 
the Mundeswari, and incidentally made its bed clayey instead of 
sandy. 

Lastly, the Dwarakeswar ifself-has undergone several important Kana 
changes. It is shown in Valentijn’s map (circa 1670) as flowing P* Dene tem 
east. of Sjanabath (Jahanabad) and Catna Coel (Khanakul), and 
as falling into the Patraghata river (Riipnarayan). This course 
is evidently that of the Kana Lwarakeswar or Dhalkishor, which 
after its junction with the Mundeswari flows past Khanakul. The 
present course appears in Whitchurch’s map (1776) with ‘ Jehana- 
bad ’ on the east, and ‘ Dewangung ’ and ‘ Gosepour’ on its west. 
If ‘ Gosepour ’ is correctly placed, the Sankra branch was then the 
main channel flowing further east. In Rennell’s Atlas, however, 
the old Kanaalone is shown as falling into the Damodar Khal, the 
present course being indicated only as a small channel near 
Rajgarh. In both the aurvey map and the embankment map 
of 1854 the present course is entered, together with the bifurcation 
of the river into the Jhumjhumi and the Sankra lower dcewn: ; 
while the old Kana is made to join the Mundeswari above Chingria 
and then, running south-east, fall into the Damodar Khal. With 
the removal of the right embankments, all this changed, the first 
map prepared (in 1859) after the removal showing a uew creek 
running south-west from Chingria to the Ripnarayan. On the 
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opening of the great breach at Begua, the Mundeswari, now much 
swollen in volume, joined the Kana at Hayatpur several miles above 
Chingria ; and at present their united waters run southwards into 
the Riipnariyan It may be added that the mouth by which it 
debouches at Chandur is much silted up, and that the Kana, 
receiving no water from the parent stream, except in the flood 
season, is a sluggish and shallow waterway until joined by the 
Mundeswart, 

As regards the present Dwarakeswar, its old course seems to 
have been along the Sankra branch, according to Whitchurch ; 
the Jhumjhumi apparently branched out subsequently, to fall 
into the main channel, and later on into the Silai after a tortuous 
course. All theso features are shown in the embankment map of 
1854; and a later embankment map also shews the Sankra as 
the main channel. At present both the channels seem to be of 
equal importance. 

The oscillations of-the Damodar and its connected streams 
establish one important fact, viz., that the streams have a general 
tendency to shift from south-east to south, and then to south-west. 
Another fact brought out clearly during the enquiries about the 
Damodar embankments was that the present main channel is too 
narrow for its flood discharge and that, consequently, spilling over 
the banks cannot be avoided. The maximum flood discharge of 
this river, which drains a catchment basin of 7,200 miles west of 
Burdwan, would be about 600,000. cubic feet per second ; while 
the capacity of the channel at the Selalpur bend is only 163,681 
cubic feet, at Santospur (18 milesx/lower down) 102,954 feet, at 
Serampore (23 miles from Selalpur) 95,237 feet, and at Amta (434 
miles below Selalpur) 76,915 feet only. Hence the maintenance 
of complete lines of embankments on both sides, on their existing 
sites, was found impossible during heavy floods. 

There are no lakes in the district, but a number of large 
catchment basins are found in which water accumulates during the 
rains, forming long meres and marshes. Towards the close of the 
rains the lower lands are converted into swamps suitable for the 
cultivation of winter rice; and the lowest lands lying between the 
raised banks of rivers become jhils or extensive swamps. ‘These 
jhils are partly drained by rivulets, but generally contain water 
in the dry months. The largest number of marshes is found in 
thanas Pandué and Polba in the Hooghly subdivision, in thinas 
Chanditala and Krishnagar in the Serampore subdivision, and in 
thina Khanakul in the Arambagh subdivision. Several marshes 
are of considerable size, e.g., the Khanyan marsh between the 
old silted-up channels of the Damodar in thana Pandua, the 
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mareh between the Ghia and the Kana Nadi. the Dankuni marsh 
between the Hooghly and the Saraswati, which is now drained by 
the Dankuni drainage channel, and the marsh between the 
Damodar Khal and the Kana Dwarakeswar in thana Khanakul. 
The reeds grown on their banks are sold for matting; and their 
water is used to some extent for irrigating crops of sugarcane and 
spring rice. 

With the oxception of the Goghat thana, the entire district is Gzorocy. 
alluvial in formation. In the river beds sands and sandy chars are 
common, the sand being brought down from the uplands during 
floods and deposited wherever the stream is obstructed. The 
country inland has also been built up by silt deposits, the eastern 
part by deposits from the Hooghly, the western part of the 
Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions by deposits from the 
Damodar, and thanas Arambigh aud Khanakul by the combined 
deposits of the Damodar, the Mundeswari and the Dwarnakeswar, 
The depth of the deposits may be realized from ihe fact that in a 
boring made at Chandernagore sabangular gravel of quartz and 
felspar were met with at a depth of about 150 feet*, The surface 
presents the general appearance of cup-shaped depressions between 
high river banks; but slight differences are observable in the soil. 
The silt deposits of the Hooghly and the Saraswati are clayey, 
rather stiff, not easily permeated by water, and hence hard to 
plough; while the silt of the Damodar is loamy, is easily 
percolated, and is, therefore, more friable. The tract further west 
cousists of loamy alluvium with a subsoil, of tenacious clay and 
ghuting, 10 to 30 feet thick, beneath which are found green sand 
or other alluvial deposits The greater part of the Goghat thana 
is rocky, consisting of the low laterite fringe of the Bankura 
uplands or of alluvium mixed with laterite débris. The only 
minerals extracted are laterite and kankar in thana Goghat 
and fine sand in the Kana Nadi at Magra. Limestone is said to 
be found along the border of the Midnapore district. 

There are no forests in the district, but patches of scrub- Borany. 
jungle occur in thana Goghat, where plants characteristic of dry 
uplands make their appearance, such as species of Gmelina, 
Wendlandia, Stipa, Frogus and Evolvulus, which are not found, or 
occur only as planted species, in the rice plain. The vegetation is, 
on the whole, however, somewhat sparse, lacking both the large 
trees of the uplands and the luxuriant undergrowth of the lowlands. 
The rest of the Arémbagh subdivision is too much cut up by 
rivers and creeks to permit of extensive cultivation, and has the 


* R. D, Oldham, Manual of the Geology of India (1893), p. 434, 
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usual aquatic plants and marsh weeds common to alluvial lands. 
The tract between the Damodar and the Hooghly contains the 
plants generally found in Lower Bengal, both cultivated and 
wild. First, there ure reeds, sedges and aquatic plants in the 
marshes and swampy rice fields; next, weeds, shrubs and smaller 
plants in the fields and commons a little higher up; lastly, 
surrounding the village itself, a belt of bamboos, cocoanuts, palms, 
mangoes, figs, jack and other trees. The river banks, where 
not occupied by houses, g/dts or roads, are lined with bamboos, 
figs, tamarisks and date-palms with thick undergrowth. ‘The 
chara, being usually sandy, have very few trees; but where 
covered with silt, grow excellent rab crops, and if slightly raised, 
rice crops. Inland, the tanks and stagnant pools are covered 
with lotuses, lilies, pands, both large and small, and other aquatic 
varieties. Generally speaking, the most noticeable botanical 
feature of the districtis the luxuriant growth of plant life 
natural to a soil of great natural fertility with au abundant 
rainfall, 

The domestic animals of the district include cows, buffaloes, 
bullocks, ponies, goats, sheep, pigs, cats, dogs fowls, ducks and 
pigeons. Oxen are almost universally used for agricultural work 
and for draught. Goats, sheep, pigs, ducks and fowls are reared 
for food or for sale; and in some of the towns a few geese, 
turkeys and guinea-fowls. Among wild avimals, leopards are 
fairly common in the north of the district from Paligarh to 
Guptipar&, and are also found elsewhere. Stavorinus, writing 
about 1769-70, says that “tigers are very numerous in the woods, 
and often sally out into the inhabited places; there are likewise » 
vast number of wild buffaloes in the woods.”* Both tigers and 
wild buffaloes have long since disappeared, the last occasion on 
which a tiger is reported to have been seen being in 1830 among 
the ruins of Satgion. Monkeys abound all over the district, 
especially the Aanuman or lingur (Semnopitheous Entellus). Wild 
hogs are common in some parts, and do a good deal of damage to 
crops in the Hooghly subdivision. Jackals are numerous, and 
other common mammals are the musk-rat, common rat, mouse, 
small grey-striped squirrel, civet cat, and mongoose Hares 
occur in some parts, especially round Dhaniakhali, but are nowhere 
common. Deer have long since been exterminated. Both the 
ordinary small bat and the flying fox are frequent. The 
Gangetic porpoise (called shusuk) is common in the Hooghly, 


* According to the India Gazette, four tigers were killed near Chinsura fn 
1784, 
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From its flesh is extracted an oil, supposed to have much efficacy 
in cases of rheumatism. 

In the cold weathor suipe, many kinds of teal and duck, and Birds, 
other water-fowl abound in the numerous jhi/s and swamps. 
Waders of many kinds are common, besides paddy birds, sand- 
pipers, egrets, green-shanks, etc., while vultures get a plentiful 
living along the banks of the Hooghly. Several kinds of kites and 
hawks may be seen. The common crow and many birds of fine 
plumage are also fairly frequent, ¢.y., jays, kingfishers of several 
varieties, wood-peckers, fly-catchers, etc. Purtridges are not 
found. 

Both kinds of crocodile arefound inthe river Hooghly, viz., the Reptiles, 
ghariad or long-nosed crocodile, and the snub-nosed crocodile, 
known as fumbhir; but neither iscommon. ‘The iguana or guisdnp 
ocours, and also some smuller lizards. A smull harmless 
grass snake and {he dhdmin are common; while the cobra and 
the karait are frequently seen 

Tusects of all kinds, butterflies, moths, bees, ants, beetles, ete., 
abound. Locusts have not been known to do much damage in 
the district; but a flight was seen to pass over Hooghly in 
1901,* 

Many kinds of fish are caught in the the rivers, marshes, Fish, 
fields and tanks; and the fisheries are of considerable 
value, Sharks also are not uncommon in the Hooghly, and 
occasionally seize children bathing. Tho following are the 
principal species caught for-consumption. (1) Estuarine fish 
such as bhetki (Lates calcarifer), hilsa or Indian shad (Clupea 
Tlisha), parse (Mugil Pursic), khayra (Clupea fimbrista) and phasad 
(Raconda russeliiana). These come up the rivers for breeding 
purposes and are caught in large numbers. Mango-fish or tapst 
(Polynemus paradiseus) are caught in the Hooghly river opposite 
the towns of Tlooghly and Chinsura. (2; Of fresh-water fish 
found in rivers and tavks, the most valued are various members 
of the Indian carp family, such as rui (Labeo rohita), katla (Catla 
buchanant), miryel (Cirrhina mrigala) kalbans (Labeo calbaau) 
and bata (Labeo bata). Other species largely caught and sold 
are chital (Notopterus chital), saralpunti (Barbus sarana\, khelse 
(Trichogaster fasciatus and T. chuna), pabda (Callichorus pabda) 
and tengra (Macrones tenord). (8) In the rice fields, and in the 
ghils and roadside drains, smaller fish are caught, such as ehdndd 
(Amatassis nama, A. rangu, A. baculis), maurulo (Aspidoparia 





* The above account of the Fauna of the district has been contributed hy the 
Civil Surgeon, Lt.-Col. D. G. Crawford, 1.m,8. 
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Morar), punti (Barbus putni), eto. They form valuable accessories 
to the seanty diet of the poorer classes. (4) Several fresh water 
fish thriving in muddy stagnant water are highly prized, ey., 
magur (Clarius mdyur), kot, (Anabas scandens), singi (Saccobranchus 
fossilis), sol (Ophiocephalus striatus), and lata (Ophiocephalus puncta- 
tus). The first three aro prescribed for invalids and convalescents. 
(5) The rivers alsoabouud in crustacea, especially shrimps, prawns 
and crabs, which are largely consumed. Oysters have not been 
found within the district, but other mollusces aro not wanting. 
They are not used for food, but tho shells are burnt for the 
manufacture of lime. 

The climate of the district, on the whole, differs but little 
from that of Calcutta, being hot and moist. The weather is 
pleasantly cool, however, in the cold season, which lasts from 
November to February, the mean temperature falling to 65° F. 
in January, with a diurnal variation of 20° to 25°. During this 
season the prevailing winds are from the north and north-west, the 
mean pressure rising from 29°95 to 30°05 in December and 
January and falling to 30°0 in February. Much dew is preci- 
pitated in tho first two months, and humidity is reduced to 
60 per cent. of saturation and the aqueous pressure to 450 in 
February. Clouds almost eutirély disappear, and the rainfall is 
scanty, usually not exceeding an inch. After the first week of 
November cyclones from the sea also cease; but storms occa- 
sionally spring up from inland. 

The hot season begins iu March, and continues till the first 
week of June. The wind blows from the sea, veering from south- 
west to south; and the mean pressure falls slowly from 29°90 to 
29°60. As the season advances, the weather grows hotter and 
hotter, tempered, however, in the afternoon by a fairly cool 
sea-breeze, ‘lhe temperature rises from 80° in March to 106° in 
the first week of June, and both day and night grow almost equally 
hot, the mean diurnal variation falling to about 15° in May, 
Humidity and aqueous vapour pressure increase, though slowly, the 
mean humidity rising from between 60 and 70 per cent. in March 
to between 70 and 80 per cent. in May, and the mean aqueous 
pressure from ‘650 in March to ‘850 in May The number of 
cloudy days increases, and rainfall rises to over 5 inches in May, 
Hailstorms occur in March and April, and a few land storms in 
March. Sea storms first begin to be frequent in May with some 
severe cyclones, ‘lowards the end of May and the beginning of 
June, the sea breeze often fails, making the days sultry and the 
nights oppressive, this being the prelude to the burst of the south- 
west monsoon. 
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The rainy season begins with the arrival of the south- Rainy 
west monsoon, generally in the second wock of June, and" 
lasts till October. The wind blows steadily from the sea, 
veering from south to south-east ; and the mean wind pressure 
falls from 29°60 to 29°45 in July, rising again to 29°70 in 
feptember. The air becomes somewhat cooler with the abundant 
rainfall, temperature falling from 105° in June to 75° to 80° in 
September ; but the diurnal variation is small, being not more 
than 10°. Humidity is necessarily high, rising to 90 per cent 
of saturation in July and August ; and aqueous vapour pressure 
is higher than at any other time in the year, being ‘950 to 1:000 
in July and ‘950 in the other months. Cloudy days are 
relatively numerous, and the rainfall heavy, tho largest monthly 
fall, viz., over 12 inches, boing recorded in July and August. 
Cyclones and storms form in the north-west corner of the Bay in 
the last three months (July to September). Though not so hot, the 
weather is trying and sultry from the middle of August to the 
middle of September, this period being vulgarly known as “| Pacha 
Bhddra”, “e., the sodden month of Bhadra, 

The south-west monsoon returns seaward between October and 
the first week of November. ‘The direction of the wind changes 
to north, and the mean pressure, though very variable, rises to 
29:90. The mean temperature falls slowly to 75°, the days are 
fairly hot, but the nights become cooler, the diurnal variation being 
15°. Humidity is reduced. but very slowly, to 75 per cent. and 
the aqueous pressure to ‘800. Dews become heavier and more 
frequent at night, clouds decrease, and the monthly rainfall 
becomes less than 5 inches. During the retreat of the monsoon, 
storms and cyclones are frequent, some of the severest cyclones 
occurring in the last week of October and the first week of 
November. 

The climate of thina Goghat differs somewhat from that 
sketched above and is more like that of Bankura. It is drier 
and somewhat colder, less rain also being received in the cold 
months. In the summer it is hotter with less of the sea-breezes 
and with a small rainfall. In the monsoon season the rainfall is 
rather heavier, but owing to the more undulating nature of the 
ccuntry is more easily drained off. 

The rainfall of the Hooghly district is ordinarily ample, Rainfal. 
averaging nearly 59 inches per annum. Its fluctuations are, 
however, considerable, varying from 42°8 inches in 1895-96 to 72:7 
inches in 1900-01. The minimum recorded is a little over 39 
inches in 1878 and 1874; and the maxima are over 76 inches in 
1871 and over 72 inches in 1883 and 1888. The heaviest 
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monthly falls were in September 1900 (81°97 inches), and August 


1885 (26°33 inches) ; 


inches) was recorded on 21st September 1900. 

The following table shows the average rainfall at the three 
recording stations for the cold season, the hot season aud the 
monsoon season, respectively :— 
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Hooghly ... | 87—40 
Serampore... | 29-380 | 
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From the configuration of tho district, a low-lying tract, traversed PR##38- 


TORIC 


by numerous rivers with a series of marshes between them. it prrrop. 


may be presumed that its earliest inhabitants were tribes of 
fishormen aud boatmen, This supposition is confirmed by the 
predominance, down to the present day, of fishing castes like the 
Kaibarttas and the Bagdis. Theformer, indeed, can be traced to 
very early times, their name being found in the Manu Samhita 
and the two great Sanskrit epics, the Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
and algo in the colloquial form of Kevaia in Asoka’s Pillar Edict 
V. The Bagdis seem to have been au aboriginal tribe of West 
Bengal, whose origin is indicated not only by their non-Sans- 
kritic name and their peculiar features, but also by certain 
customs to which they still adhere and by their low position 
in the Hindu social scale. Tho Kaibarttas predominate in the 
south, the Bagdis in the north and west; while the Sadgops are 
also found in strength in the western tracts, where they may have 
migrated after the Bagdis. 

At the dawn of history this part of the country was probably 
included in the territory held by the Suhmas, a tribe mentioned 
in juxtaposition with the Angas, Vangas and Pundras in the 
Mahabharata and also in the Mahabhdshya, a grammar dating back 
to the second century B. C. In the epic the Suhmas are said to 
have been born of the queen of Bali by the blind Brahman sage 
Dirghatamas, while according to the Ayaranga-sutia, one of the 
oldest Jaina scriptures, Subba-bhdmi, or Suhma-land, was a part, 
apparently the eastern part, of Ladha (Sanskrit Radha). These 
references, fragmentary though they are, afford some grounds for 
the belief that the land had been colonized by Aryans, including 
Brahmans and other high castes, long before the birth of Christ.* 

There can be no doubt that in the third century B. C. the 
territory of the Suhmas was included in the vast empire.of Asoka 





® For detailed references to Suhma and Ridhi, see M. M. Chakravarti, Notes on 
the Geography of Old Bengal, J, A, 8, B,, 1908, jp. 284—2 87, 
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which extended over the whole of Bengal as far aa the mouths of 
the Ganges und up to Tamralipti (the modern ‘I'amluk). They 
may indeed have beon subdued before this hy Asoka’s grandfather 
Chandragupta, or even eurlior by the Nandas, for in 326 B.C, 
Aloxander was informed of the power of the Gangaride and 
Pfasii, whos king had wnder him @ force of 20,000 horse, 200,000 
foot, 2,000 chariots and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants. Tho capital of 
the Prasii was at Pataliputra (Patnu) in Magadha; and the 
Gangarids occupied all the country about the moutbs of the 
Gunges. They are mentioned by Virgil in the thixd Ueorgic and 
Ptolomy describes their capital, Gange, as an important seat of 
commerce on the Ganges, According to some, the sito of this 
capital was at Satgaon, though tho theory does not appoar vory 
plausible. However this may be, the tract included in the present 
district must have shared in the civilization of the Mauryan 
empire, though no romains.of that time havo survived. Tho road 
to Kalinga probably passed then, va later, through thana Goghat 
or a little to the west of it; and it is most likoly that a number 
of Brahmans and other high castes migrated here from up- 
couutry, und that a few Buddhists aud Nigranthas (Jainas) algo 
settled in the land. 

Several certurios lator this tract became absorbed with the reat 
of Bengal in the Gupta empire, owing to a successful campaign 
by Samudragupta in the fourth century, The record of this con- 
quest is contained in an inscription on the Iron Pillar of Delhi, 
which asseris that “when warring in the Vanga country, he 
confronted and destroyed the enemies confederute against, him.”* 
A century later we find the Submas distiuctly mentioned in 
Kali Dasa’s poem Raghuransa (circa 480-490 A.D.), which. in 
describing the conquests of Raghu, says that “from him, the 
rooter-out of the unbent, the Suhmoaa saved their lives by follow- 
ing u cano-like course, a8 against a river torrent’.t This 
reference to canes bending before the stream is quite appro- 
priato to such a tract of reod-bordered marshes and rivers as 
Hooghly and the adjoining districts. 

On the disruption of the Gupta empire the Suhmas apparontly 
becamo indepondent, the Dasakumdracha ita, or story of the ten 
princes, stating that tho Suhma kingdom extended so far south 
that it included Damoalipti and the soa-const.$ In the begiuning 
of tho seventh century, it appears to have been conquered by the 
powerful king of Bengal, Susanka of Karnasuvarua (Gaur); and 














* Smith’s Barly History of India, (1908) p. 275. 
t Raghuvanea, 1V, 85. 
q Sixth Ochchhasa. 
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a few years later, in the second quarter of that century, it became 
apart of the great empire of Siladitya Hurshovardhina. The 
name Suhma, howevor, was apparently unknown to the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang (Hiuen Tsiang}, who, in describing his 
travels in the middle of the seventh contury, mentions only two 
kingdoms in south-west Bengal, viz, Karnasuvarna aid ‘l'amralip- 
ti. It appears, howover. occasionally in later Sanskrit works, the 
latest reference boing in the Pavanadalam, a work of the 12th cen- 
tury, Which mentions Vijayapuri (probably Nadia) as its capital.* 

‘The name ltadha now superseded Suhma as a common design- 
ation for Wostorn Bengal. Radha, we kuow, was subdivided into 
8 northern and southern tract, each probably with a separate ruler, 
and Hooghly would naturally fall within South Radba. Accord- 
ing to three Tamil inscriptions, the groat Chola emperor, Rajendra- 
chola Dova, is said to have conquered South Radha with its king 
Ranasiira in 1021-23 A.D.,t but thisalleged conquest cannot have 
been more than an inroad, as-no traces of Chola domination have 
been found, and South Radha is mentioned as a kingdom 
in the Prabodha-chandrodayan, an allegorical drama composed 
at the end of 11th century. 

In the 12th century Chodagangea of the Eastern Ganga 
dynasty followed up his conquest of Orissa by invading South- 
West Bengal. According to inscriptions, ho defeated the king of, 
Mandar,+ the Sanskiit form of Mandarau in thana Goghat, and 
apparently annexed his country, waich included Tamluk. The 
northern and eastern part of the district, however, passed into the 
hands of the Sena kings of Bengal, for the /’avanaditam distinctly 
puts Suhma, with tho sacred ‘lribeui, under Ballala Sena.§ The 
Damodar, therofore, must have then formed the south-western 
boundary of the Sena kingdom. 

Tho country remained under Hindu rule for some timo pyar 
longer, escaping the raid made on Nadia by Muhammad-i- Monax- 
Bakhtyar Khilji in 1199 A.D. By 698 TT. (1298 A,D.), 3e?4¥ 
however, tho northern part of the district hud passed into the 
hands of the Muhommadan conquerors; for Zafar Khan’s mosquo 
at Tribeni bears that date, and his Madrasa is duted a few years 
later. ‘I'ribeni, and aftorwards Satgaon (Sanskrit Saptagram) 
was the hoad-quarters of the local Muhammadan govornors; and 
the importance of the latter place was recognized by its being 





®M. M. Chakravarti, J. A, S. B., 1906, pp, 45, 58. 

4 South Indian Inscriptions, 1, p. 96; 11, 106-07; Mysore Arch. Sur. Rep. 
for 1908-09, para. 70, p. 17. 

tM. M. Chakravarti, J. A. 8. B., 1903, p. 110, 

§ M, M. Chavravarti, J. A. 8. B., 1905, pp. 44, 68. 
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made a mint-town: the earliest existing coin minted at Satgaon 
is dated 729 H. (13829 A.D.).* Its importance may also be 
gathered from the fact that when in 1888 A.D, Fakhr-ud-din 
Mubarak Shah rebelled and killed Kadr Khan, the Governor of 
Lakhnauti, one of his first steps, after sacking that town and 
plundering the treasury, was to secure possession of Satgaon ag 
well as of Sundrgaon.t Local legend asserts that about this time a 
Muhammadan warrior saint, named Shah Safi-ud-din, overcame 
the Hindus under the chiefs of Pandud and Mahanad, and in 
1340 erected a mindr at Pandua to commemorate his victory. 
There is nothing improbable in the date ascribed to the mindr, 
but the legend has not been corroborated by any authentic account. 
and is at variance with the fact that the Muhammadans had been 
in possession of the country as far south as Tribeni before 1298 A.D. 
In any case, however, their sway did not yet extend beyond the 
Damodar; for according to the palm-leaf chronicles of the Jagan- 
nath temple at Puri, the Ganga kingdom was bounded on the north 
by the river Danei Budha (the Jan Perdo of Europeans), an old 
form of the name Damodar. The subdivision of Arambagh and . 
the part of the Serampore subdivision lying south of the Kana 
Damodar were, therefore, included in Orissa. 

In the time of the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Shah Tughlak 
(1324-51), Muhammadan Bengal was divided into three sub- 
provinces with head-quarters at Lakhnanti, Satgion and Sunar- 
gaon, Satgdon being placed-under Izz-ud-din Yahya Azam-ul- 
Mulk. Subsequently, when the Sultans of Bengal had acquired 
independence, the three sub-provinces were reunited under Sikandar 
Shah, the second of the line (13858-1390);, but Satgaon con- 
tinued to be the seat of a local Governor and a mint-town.t 
It is not known whether it acknowledged the rule of the Hindu 
usurper, Rajé Kansa a/ias Ganesh (1409-1415), but it certainly was 
a part of the kingdom of his son and successor Jadu alias Jalal-ud- 
din Muhammad Shah (1415-1430). Mahmud Shah I, who over- 
threw Kansa’s grandson, continued to be in possession of Satgaon, 
and according to two inscriptions of his reign, his son, Prince 

® Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, 1907, Nelson Wright, Vol. I1 
page 68, No. 324; List of coins in the Lahore Museum, Roger, p. 89, No. 2, Fora 
silver coin of 780 H., minted at Satgaon, see Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings, p. 214, and Indian Museum Catalogue, II, p. 58, No. 325. 

+ Eliot, III, 248, 

t For three silver coins of Sikandar Shah minted at Satgaon, see Catalogue of the 
Indian Museum Coins (Bengal), Sir James Bourdillon, vol. II, p. 155, Nos. 56 to 58 

§ Two silver coins of his minted at Satgaon are described by Sir James Bourdil- 


lon in the Catalogue of the Indisn Museum Coins, (Bengal), vol. 11, p. 160-2) 
Nos, 99 and 100. 
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Barbak Shah, was its Governor in 1456, while Tarbiyat Khan 
built @ mosque there in 1457, 

The extent of the Satgdon governorship varied according to 
vigour of the Governors, but generally speaking the Damodar 
formed the boundary until the time of Husain Shah (1493-1520), 
when its limits were extended beyond that river. According 
tothe biographies of Chaitanya, the Yavana rule spread westwards 
up to the Mundeswari river, and southwards up to Pichhalda 
on the Ripnarayan, and they speak of the destruction of 
temples and of the dread created by the Yavana king, which put 
a stop to travel in the western part of Hooghly. We also know 
that one of Elusain’s generals, Ismail Ghazi, seized the fort at 
Mandaran, where thero is still a tomb ascribed to him; so that 
almost the whole of the district was included in Husain Shah’s 
kingdom. 

During the weak rule of Husain Shah’s descendants, the Dee 
extent of Muhammadan territory, was gradually reduced, until , 
the last king Mahmud Shah IIT was overthrown by Sher Shah 
in 1586. That vigorous monarch subdivided Bengal into several 
sub-provinces, each with a separate governor and all under the 
control of Kazi Fazilet. This system was, however, abolished by 
Sher Shah’s son Islam Shah, on whose death in 1552 Shams-ud-din 
Muhammad Shah Ghazi, the Nawab of Beugal, became indepen- 
dent and occupied Satgaon.* Troubled times followed. Bengal 
was seized by the Afghan Governor of Bihar, Sulaiman Kararani ; 
whilo Telingé Mukunda Harichandan, the last independent 
Hindu king of Orissa, conquered South-Western Bengal up to 
Tribeni. Ultimately, in 1567-68, Sulaiman’s army attacked the 
king of Orissa while at Tribeni, and forced him to retreat to Fort 
Kotsama, probably the modern Kotsimul on the west bank of 
the Damodar. Sulaiman’s son, Bayazid, and his general Tllaha. 
bad Kalapahar, then invaded Orissa through the hilly country 
known by the generic name of Jharkhand. Internal revolt 
having broken out, the Orissa king hurriedly retired southwards 
and was killed while fighting the rebels. After this, Sulaiman’s 
army overran Orissa and annexed it os far as the Chilka lake. 
The name of the conqueror still survives in the town of Salimabad 
on the Damodar and in Sarkar Sulaimanabad; but his chief 
claim to fame is perhaps the skill and vigour with which he 
consolidated the Muhammadan power in the newly conquered 
territory. 


* For a silver coin of Shams-ud-din, dated 962 H. (1554 A. D.) and minted at 
Sitgaon, see J, A. S. B., 1880, p. 84, pl, VI, No. 8, 
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The Afghan rule collapsed, however, in the hands of his son, 
the handsome but inefficient Datid Shah Having defied Akbar, 
he was forced to fly from Patna to Satgdon, and was next 
decisively defeated at Mughalmari near Takroi in the Midnapore 
district, a battle which secured for the Mughals the sovereignty 
of Bengal. On the death of Akbar’s governor, Munim Khan, 
Daiid again revolted, but was defeated, captured and executed 
at Agmahal, his head being sent to the Emperor (1576). 
The conquest was still far from effective, for the formidable 
rebellion of the military jayi-dars soon broke out; und the 
Afghans in Orissa took advantage of it to invade South-West 
Bengal. Their leader, Katlu Khan, defeated Mirza Najat Khan, 
the Govornos of Satgaon, who fled to the Portuguese at Hooghly, 
and for four years Burdwan and Midnapore, with the intervening 
subdivision of Arambagh, became the theatre of war between the 
Afghans and Mughals. Ultimately peace was concluded, leaving 
Katlu-in possession of Orisaa, 

In 1590, hostilities were resumed by Man Singh, the Governor 
of Bihar, who invaded Orissa, advancing through Burdwan and 
halting at Jahanabad till the rains were over. Thence he sent a 
detachment southwards under his son Jagat Singh, who was 
defeated ; but Katln having died, a peace was again patched up. 
Another war followed in 1592, when Man Singh, marching 
through Jahanabad, routed the Afghans near Midnapore aud 
annexed the whole of Orissa.* In 1600, during the temporary 
absence of Man Singh at Ajmir, the Afghans under Usman once 
more revolted and, having defeated the imperialists, occupied. the 
whole of South-West Bengal. Man Singh hurried back, defeated 
the Afghins at Sherpur Atai in Birbhiim, aud forced them to 
retire to Orissa.t ‘There was thus almost incessant warfare for a 
quarter of a century, and it is not surprising that Akbar’s historian 
Abul Fazl gave Bengal the name of bu/ghatkhand, meaning the 
thome of revolts.’ 

The district of Hooghly did not escape the horrora of war, 
for the Arambagh subdivision (with the adjoining parta of 
Burdwan aud Midrapore, through which the royal road passed.) 
was frequently ravaged. A graphic description cf the anarchy 
and oppression prevailing bas been left in the introduction 
to the poem Chandi by Kavikankan, who towarda the end 
of the 16th century was forced by the exactions of the tax 
collectors to migrate from his home in tho Burdwan district 





& Akbarnadma, Elliot, VI, 86, 89-90; Tabakat-i-Akbari, Elliot. V, 465. 
+t Do, Elliot, VI, 98; Atn-s- debart, Blochmann, I, 841. 
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to Aradi in Midnapore district, then under a Hindu chief. 
Inland trade was at a standstill; the coinage was debased; the 
lands lay uvoultivated, though taxes were still forced from tho 
people; revenue and rents were screwed up to a high figure and on 
non-payment both landlords and tenants were forcibly seized, 
beaten and thrown into prison ; life and property were insecure. 
On the other hand, the tract lying along the river Hooghly, being 
farthest from tho high road to Orissa, escaped the ravages of the 
opposing factions, and was comparatively unmolested. Here trade, 
especially trade with European countries, flourished ; and it was 
during the Afghan rule that the Portuguese settled at} Hooghly 
and established the first European settlement. This subject will 
be dealt with in the next chapter. 

During the long and strong administration of Man Singh Tue 
(1590-1606) the Afghans were gradually brought under control, alas 
and the larger Hindu zamindars reduced to submission. Peace 
being restored, Toder Mal’s' rent-roll—in itself only a compila- 
tion from older rent-rolls with slight changes—was enforced. The 
Hooghly district was now divided between three Sarkars, viz., 
Satgdon, Sulaimanabad and Mandaran.* Satgaon town, although 
its importance was diminishing with the decline of its trade, still 
continued to be the seat of the local governor, but was gradually 
superseded as a commercial centre by Hooghly with its large 
Portuguese trae. The latter trade, however, received a fatal 
blow in 1631, when the Emperor Shah Jahan gave orders for 
the destruction of the Portuguese settlement, the fort being 
captured and the survivors deported to Agra. From this time 
Hooghly became the royal port of Bengal, and the Governor's 
headquarters were removed there from Satgaon. 

For more than a century after this (¢.e., until 1739) the district, 
with the rest of Bengal enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity. 
Cultivation extended, and trade increased in spite of the exactions 
of the higher officials and the frequent interference of their 
subordinates. The inland tracts were opened out, and the price 
of food grains became at times extraordinarily cheap, rice being 
sold in the time of Nawab Shaistu Khan at two annas per maund.t 
Tho sea-borne trade also flourished, for though the Portuguese 
commerce had fallen off, the English, French, Dutch, Daues, 
Flemish,and Germans all had settlements on the banks of the 
Hooghly. The general prosperity of the country may be gathered 
from Bernier’s account. “In a word, Bengale abounds with every 





* Ain-i-Akbari, Jarrett, II, pp. 140-1, 
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necessary of life ; and it is this abundance that has induced somany 
Portuguese, half-castes, and other Christians, driven from their 
different scttlements by the Dutch, to sock an asylum in this fortile 
kingdom. Tho Jesuits and Augustins, who have large churches 
and are permitted the free and unmolested exercise of their 
religion, assured me that Ogouli alone contains from vight to nino 
thousand Christians, and that in other parts of the kingdom their 
number exceeded five-and-twenty thousand. On both banks of 
the Ganges, from Rajemahale to tho sea, is an endless number 
of channels, cut, in bygone ages, from that river with immense 
labour, for the conveyance of merchandise and of the water itself, 
which is reputed by the Indians to be superior to any in the world. 
Those channels aro lined on both sides with towns and villages, 
thickly peopled with Gentiles.” Elsowhore, Bernior in describing 
his voyage from Pipli to Hooghly, remarked—“ My eyes svemed 
never sated with gazing on the,delightful country through which 
we passed.” 

There is, however, a reverse side to the picture. Bernior 
himself says that the Firinghi or Portuguese pirates of Chittagong 
“scoured the neighbouring seas in light galleys, called galleasses, 
entered the numerous arms apd branches of the Gauges, ravaged 
the islands of Lower Bengalo, aud, often penetrating forty or 
fifty loaguos up the country, surprisod and curried away the 
entire population of villages on market days, and at timos 
when the inhabitants wore assembled for the colobration of a 
murriage, or some other festival. ‘The marauders made slaves of 
their unhappy captives, and burat whatever could uot be removed.” 
The account given by a Muhammadan historian, Shihab-ud-din 
Talish, at the ond of the 17th century, would seem to show that 
Hooghly could not have escapod tho raids of tho Magh and 
Firinghi pirates, for he mentions Hooghly, with Jessoro and 
Bhushn, aa places plundered by them when they moved up the 
Gangos.” 

Except for such raids, the internal peace of the district was 
only twice disturbed. The first occasion was in 1686-89, when 
war broke out between the British andthe Mughals. There 
was some fighting in the town, but the British, after a temporary 
success, abandoned their factory, and the rest of the campaign 
took place outside the district. ‘len years later o sorious rebollion 
broke out. Subhd Siugh, a zamindar of paryanas Chitwa and 
Bardé in the Ghatal subdivision of the Midnapore district, 
becoming dissatisfied with tho government, joined hands with 
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Rahim Khan, an Afghan chief of Orissa, Their levies marched 
through the Aramb&gh subdivision to Burdwan, slow tho Raja, 
Krishna Ram, in battle, and seized his family and property. The 
rebels next took Hooghly and sproad ovor West Bengul, capturing 
Murshidabad, Cossimbazar, Rajmahal and Malda. 

The fall of Hooghly was due to tho cowardice of Nurullah 
Khan, Faujdaér or military commandant of Hooghly, Jessore, 
Burdwan and Midnapore, who, it is said, had long employed 
himself in commerce and amassing wealth, aud possessed nothing 
of the military character but the name. When ordered by the 
Nawab to attack the rebols, he, after a long delay, gathered 
together some troops, marched from Jessore und crossed the river. 
On the approach of the Afghans, he retreated, und, having shut 
himeolf up in the fort of Hooghly, implored assistance from the 
Dutch governor of Chinsura. Tho rebols, convinced by this 
pusillanimous conduct that they hud little to fear from the 
“merchant soldier,” advancedboldly wnd-lay siege to Hooghly. 
So persistent and vigorous were their attacks, that the Faujdar, 
alarmed for his personal safety, fled across tho river at night, and 
made his way to Jessore. The garrison, finding their comman- 
dant had fled, oponed the gates, and the rebels got possession of 
the city without loss.* 

Shortly afterwards the rebels were driven from Hooghly to 
Satgaon by the firo of two ships which the Dutch govornor sent 
up ; but by March 1697, they held the whole country west: of the 
Hooghly river, and were closely investing the fort at Tanna 
Their successes soon came to an end. Subhé Singh was stabbed to 
death by tho daughter of Krishna Ram, when he sought to outrage 
her. The imperial army, hurriedly gatherod together under 
Zabardast Khan, son of the Nawab Ibrahim Khan, defeated 
Rahim Khan at Bhagwangola in May 1697, and pursued him {o 
Burdwan. In the meantime, Ibrahim Khan had been recalled 
and Prince Azim-us Shan appointed in his stead, upon which 
Zabardast Khan retired to the Emporor’s camp in the Deccan. 
Rahim Kh&n, taking advantage of this respite, made fresh 
incursions into Burdwan, Hooghly and Nadia. He next attacked 
the prince’s camp in the outskirts of Burdwan, but was killed in 
the battle which ensued. His followers were then hunted down, 
until the land was cleared of the Afghan raiders.t . 

This period witnessed several important administrative changes, apurms- 
Three settlements of land revenue took place, viz., (1) in the Benen 

* C. Stewart, History of Bengal (1847), p. 207. z= 
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second half of Prince Shah Shnuja’s rule (1649-58), (2) in the 
time of Murshid Kuli Khan (circa 1722), and (8) in Shuja- 
ud-din’s time (ci:ca 1728). The first made no material change 
in Todar Mal’s rent-roll, but radical reforms were introduced by 
Murshid Kuli Khan, He divided Bengal into 13 chaklas 
instead of surskdrs, the parganas being retained, but in some 
cases subdivided. Under this arrangement Hooghly district 
fell under two chukids, Hooghly or Satgaon and Burdwan. 
Tn the revised rent-roll of Shuja-ud-din's time, the country was 
divided into kAd/sé lands consisting of (1) large and small zamin- 
daris and sayar or customs, etc., and (2) the jayirs of the Faujddrs. 
Hooghly district was apparently divided between the large 
zamindari of Burdwan, and the small zamindaris of Mandalghat, 
Ars& and Muhammad Aninpur, and was assessed to sayars of 
baksh-bandar, ue,, port dues and ground rents,* 

The Emperor Aurangzeb, always suspicious of his proconsuls, 
set up a dual government in Bengal by appointing a Diwan, 
The military and political administration was controlled by the 
Nawab Nazim; but the revenue ‘and financial administration was 
placed in the hands of the Diwan, who was appointed directly by 
the Emperor. Both were to be guided by rules and regulations 
laid down in the Dastur-a- Amal, ie., a code of procedure perio- 
dically issued under the Emperor's orders.t This dual govern- 
ment was practically abolished in 1707, wheu the Diwan Murshid 
Kuli Khan secured the post of Deputy Nazim, and ceased a few 
years later when he became Nawab Nazim of Bengal and Orissa. 
Bihar was added to Bengal in the time of Nawab Shuja-ud-din, 
who divided his satrapy into four divisions :~ (1) West Bengal, 
(2) East Bengal, (3) Bihar and (4) Orissa. The first division 
the Nawab kept under his direct charge; and each of the other 
divisions he placed under a Deputy Nazim.t 

Hooghly was under a Faujdar or Military Governor, assisted by 
a Naib of the Diwan, called the Comptroller of Customs, or the 
Deputy Governor, in the English Factory records. The followirg 
Foujdaérs of Hooghly can be traced. Malik Beg was in charge 
from 1647 to 1667,$ but apparently not continuously, for in 1664 
we find one Muhammad Sharif, who was deputed to fortify 
Sangramgarh before the conquest of Chittagong by Shaista Khan,|| 








* J. Grant’s Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, Appendix to the Fifth Report 
of the select Committee, 1812, Madras, pp. 246-72. 
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described as the late Fuujdér of Hooghly. Malik Kasim, the 
son of Malik Bog, was twice Governor, viz., in 1668-72, and again 
in 1674-81. He is referred to unfavourably in the English records 
for having interfered with their trade and exacted money from 
them,* Heseems to have been succeeded by “ Suffede ’’ Mahmud, 
whom William Hedges, the English Agent, met at Dacca in 
November 1682.t ‘he latter was probably replaced by Malik 
“ Burooordar” (Barkhwardar), who threatened to proceed against 
Hedges on a complaint made by one Thomas Haggerston in 
November 1684,f and was subsequently deputed by the Nawab 
to negotiate with Job Charnock. The Fuujddr at the time of the 
first ‘eruption’ of the English in Hooghly town (October 1686), 
was Abdul Ghani;§ and in June 1704 one Mir Ibrahim was the 
Governor. || In the middle vf 1708, Zia-ud-din Khan (Zeande’ 
Cawn of the records), was appointed Governor direct by the 
Emperor and took charge in May 1710.9 He was friendly to 
the English and other Europeans, but was on bad terms with 
Murshid Kuli Khan, whoselected Mirza Wali Beg as Faujdar on 
his own authority. The two took up arms to support their 
claims, the struggle ending in the defeat of Wali Reg.** Even- 
tually, Zia-ud-din retired in June 1718, on being transferrred to 
Coromandel as Diwan. 

In 1713, Mir Nasir became the Governor, In February 
1714 he received from the British the value of Rs. 500 
‘in goods at prime cost, “it being a custom of many years’ standing 
to give presents once a year to the persons in the Government at 
Hugly, a: d those now there (though we gave them nothing last 
year) having been always friendly and obliging to us and ever 
worked so as to get the stops on our trade taken off”. A few 
months later we find him demandirg the surrender of the family 
of a recalcitrant zamindar, Sitaram, then hiding in Calcutta. 
The demand was promptly complied with by the English, but his 
present was reduced next year to Rs. 350.tt In the time of 
Murshid Kuli Khan, another Fazjdar, Ashan-Ullah Khan, 
attacked the Baukibazar factory of the Ostend Company in 1728 
and captured it.t$ Of this Governor a story is told that he had a 
a e Diary of William Hedges, Yule, 1, p. 46, 

{ Do., Yule, 1, 164. 

§ Do. Yule, II, 54, 
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favourite Kotwd! (the city police officer), who enticed away the 
daughter ofa Mughal, Ashan-Ullah Khan triod to screen him, 
but the Mughals complained to the Nawab, Murshid Kuli Khan, 
who had the Kotwa/ stoned to death.* Ashan-Ullah Khan was 
transferred by order of the noxt Nawab, Shuja-ud-din, who con- 
ferred the post on an old friend Pir Khan alias Shuja Kuli Khan. 
The new Fuydar’s rapacity brought him into collision with the 
English, Dutch aud French, and is said to have ruined the port of 
Hooghly. On one occasion his confiscation of some Euglish 
goods led to the despatch of British troops from Caloutta,t 

The Fanjdar last named held office till 1740, when he took part 
in the battle of Gheria, throwing in his lot withthe Nawab Sarfaraz 
Khan, against the ambitious Ali Vardi Khan. T'he victory of the 
latter won for him the mastery of Bengal, and ushered in 25 years 
of war, during which the land had little’ peace. He followed 
up his victory by marching through Arémbagh and Midnapore to 
Orissa, where he defeated Murshid Kuli Khan II, Governor of 
Orissa and Sarfaraz Khan's brother-in-law, and then seized that 
province.- Shortly afterwards Mir Habib, with the adherents 
of Murshid Kuli, revolted and imprisoned Ali Vardi Khan’s 
Governor, whereupon the Nawab again marched south and quelled 
the rebellion. While marching leisurely back, he was met and 
surrounded at Burdwan by a Maratha army under Bhaskar 
Pandit. Ee lost most of his baggage, artillery and tents, and. 
his half-starved army had to ent their way through to Katwa, 
The Marathas then spread, over West Bengal, one body seizing 
Hooghly. 

Mir Habib had for some time been negotiating with the mer- 
chants of Hooghly, ard in particular with two named Mir Abul 
Hasan and Mir Abul Kasim, who were on familiar terms with the 
Governor. These two merchants helped Mir Habib in the stratagem 
by which he took the town. Coming one night when the fort gates 
were closed, they sent word that they had important news for the 
Governor. On this, the gates were oponed and Mir Habib with 
15 men got in and seized the Governor. They then sent word of 
their success toa Maratha general, Sib Rao, who was waiting 
close to the town with a body of troops. Sib Rao at once marched 
on Hooghly, which quietly submitted, and was 
Governor of the town. “ This expedition having produced much 
money, which arose from contributions or from the revenues of the 
country or from the port duties of so celebrated a mart, the Maratha 
General commenced perpending all the consequences and all the 
value of his sojourning in Bengal, and he resolved to make Katwa 
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his headquarters. From that time Mir Habib became his Prime 
Minister ; and that transfuge, who was a very active man, used to 
transact. business somotimes at Katwa and sometimes Hooghly.*” 

In October 1742 Bhaskar Pandit, who had begun to collect 
revenue from the zamindérs, was defeated ut Katwa by Ali Vardi 
and driven out of Bengal. Next year Bhaskar's master, Reghuji 
Bhonsla of Nagpur, and Balaji Rao, the head of the Marathas at 
Poona, advanced to Bengal with large armies, both of which 
morcilessly plundered the towns and villages of West Bengal. All 
Vardi bought off Balaji and thon advanced with him against 
Raghuji, who fled before the combined force, In 1744 Bhaskar 
Pandit returned. Tho Nawab invited him and his generals into 
his tent at Mankara under tho pretext of discussing a treaty and 
had thom murdered; he then routed the disorganized Maratha 
forces and drovo them out of Bengal. 

No sooaer was Ali Vardi Khan freo from the monace of the 
Marathas than he had to face a formidable revolt of his own 
Afghan offivers, who broke out, headed by his Commander-in- 
chief, Mustapha Khan. The Bhonsla chief also, enraged at the 
murder of his general, sent a fresh force under his son Janoji, 
which conquered Orissa, aud ugain ravaged West Bengal and 
South Bihar. After several yeurs of guerilla warfare Ali Vardi 
Khan, wearied by constant warfare and his extreme old age, 
made peace with tho Marithaés in 1751, ceding to them Orissa 
up to the banks of the Subamarebha river and agrecing to pay 
12 lukhs of rupees as chauth for Bengal. From this time till 
his death in 1756 the land had a little breathing space; but 
in the meantime the wars had caused immense destruction of life 
and property. A shadow of the terror inspired by the Bargts, as 
the Marathas were called, still lingers, for tho name is used by 
Bongali mothers to frighten their children to quietness. 

The successor of Ali Vardi Khan, the hot-headed young 
Sirdj-ud-daula, declared war against the English, the quarrel 
ending in his capture of Fort William and the massacre of the 
Black Hole. In January 1757 Colonel Clive and Admiral 
Watson, having come up from Madras with a considerable force 
and reoccupicd Calcutta, sent an oxpedition against Hooghly, 
which sacked the town. After an indecisive battle they forced 
the Nawab to make a treaty, and next attacked and captured the 
Fronch fort at Chandernagore. In June of the same year the 
battle of Plassey mado the British supreme in Bengal. After 
this the district had peace with the exception of one short 
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interlude in 1759, when an English army under Forde met and 
defeated a Dutch force at Biderrah near Chandernagore. 

The secret treaty with Mir Jafar Khan, accopted by him on 
Juno 3rd, 1757, laid down in its twelfth clause that the ‘‘ Moors” 
should not fortify the river below Hooghly ;* and the actual 
cession of the district to the British was the result of the secret 
compact concluded by the Caloutta, Council under the Governor, 
Mr. Vansittar!, with Mir Kasim Ali Khan, son-in-law of Mir Jafar, 
by which they agreed to put him in executive charge of the 
Nizamat. Its fourth and fifth clauses stipulated that tho Company 
should keep up astanding army for the defence of the govern- 
ment and tho provinces, and that to keep up the said force the 
countries of Burdwan, Midnapore, Chittagong, and half the 
annual produce of lime at Sylhet, should be ceded to the Company 
in perpetuity.t Though the treaty was signed on the 27th 
September 1759, the ceded-lands did not become subject to the 
Company till a year later, viz,in September 1760.3 Tho Hooghly 
district, which was then included in Chaks/a Burdwan, thus passed 
finally into the hands of the British ;} though their a# facto 
possession was not ratified de jure till August 1765, when the 
Emperor Shah Alam made a perpetual grant of the diwani of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The Nizamat, or rather the criminal 
branch, remained under the Nawab up to 1772, when Hastings 
transferred the central authority to Calcutta. 

There is little record-of the Faujdars of Hooghly during the 
last days of the rule of the Nawabs. When Ali Vardi Khan 
seized the throne, he put his step-brother, Muhammad Yar Khan, 
in charge of Hooghly port; and it was his deputy, Mir Muham- 
mad Rezé, who was imprisoned by the Marathés in 1742. ‘Tho 
Maratha Govornor Sib Rao, appointed in his place, did not stay 
long, for on the defeat of Bhaskar Pandit he retreated to Bishnu- 
pur in October of the same year.§ In February 1757 the well- 
known Nanda Kumar waa Diwan and acted as Fuusdar of Hooghly, 
Mr. Watts, through Umiohand, offeréd hm Rs. 19,000 to 
Rs. 12,000, on condition that he gave no assistance to the 
French—a condition fulfilled by him—and later on dangled 
before him the prospect of being confirmed permanently as 


© 8.C. Hill, Bengal in 1558-57, Vol. H, p. 184. 

+ Grose, Voyages, Volume II, p. 463. 

td. Grant's Piew of the Rerenues of Bengal, pp. 474-478. This gives on 
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Faujdér.* Watts apparently could not carry out his promise, 
and at the critical time of Clive’s march to Plassey, Sheikh Amin- 
Ullah was Governor of Hooghly. Clive threatened to destroy 
Hooghly, if he was opposed, on which Amin-Ullah tamely 
submitted.t Muhammad Umar Beg Khan was Faujdér in 1759, 
and was directed by Mir Jafar to assist the English against the 
Dutch.¢ Ten years later the Fuvjdér of Hooghly invested the 
Dutch fort at Chinsura, both by land and water, for non-payment 
of custom duties. The blockade lasted ten days and was raised 
at the intervention of the English Government, on the request 
of the Dutch Council, which promised to pay the amount due,§ 
After 1760 there were a number of administrative changes. Dee 

The Company at. first confiued themselves to the collection 
of revenue and left the criminal administration to the native 
government at Murshidabad. The revenue collections were 
made by a Superintendent, Mr. Johnstone, who was in charge 
of Hooghly as well as Burdwan, and then by Supervisors, 
of whom Mr. Verelst was one in 1765.|| The Chhota Nawab, 
Muhammad Reza Khan, was in charge of the Nizamat, being 
represented at Hooghly bya Fuujdar. In 1772, the Court of 
Directors notified their intention “to stand forth as Diwan; ”’ 
and Warren Hastings then swept away the system of dual 
government, Bongal and Bihar were divided into six st/ds, each 
under a Collector, aided by ‘a native officer called Diwan, the 
Collector combining in himself the powers of Collector, Judge 
and Magistrate, and also having control over the police. Of the 
zilas, Calcutta was one and Burdwan, including Hooghly, was 
another. This system having proved a failure, the administra- 
tion of civil justice was transferred in 1774 to Amis, and the 
control of the police and criminal work to Faujdars, appointed 
at Murshidabad by the Naib Nazim, Muhammad Reza Khan, 
who was placed in charge of the Court of Nizamat Adalat. For 
this purpose Bengal was divided into fourteen districts, of which 
Hooghly was one. In 1780 the system was again changed. In 
each of the six divisions a separate civil court was set up under 
a European Judge, who in 1781 was vested with the powers of a 


* Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, II, 228, 294, 317, 886. Bueteod calls him Governor 
of Hooghly (Echoes from Old Calcutta, p. 68), but he was only Diwan. 

+ Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, 1], 407-8, He was appointed about 10th May 
1757 ; see Sirdj-ud-daula’s letter to Clive, II, 377-8. 
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Magistrate, while the: establishment of Fuujddrsa and thandddrs 
was aholished.* Khan Jahan Khan was the last Faujdar at 
Hooghly and is suid to have been granted a penson of Ra. 250 
a month.t 

The TLooghly district lay mainly in the Burdwan Collectorate ; 
but the riverain strip from Sétgaon to Uluberia (besides a small 
tract round Nayasarai‘', with the Saraswati as the western 
limit, formed a separate Collectorate under Hooghly, in combi- 
nation with Hijili and Tamluk in Midnaporo and all the 
24-Parganas oxcept the Baradsat subdivision. By a notification, 
dated the 29th March 1787, a new arrangement followed « 
reduction of establishment, and the river strip was added to 
Nadia.§ Under Regulation XXXVI of 1795, zi/a4 Burdwan was 
divided into two parts, each under a separate officer, the northern 
division being callod Burdwan and the southern division Hooghly, 
to which the rivorain strip was added. Tho Ton’ble C. A. Bruce 
was tho first Judge- Magistrate. 

In 1809 the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly was placed in 
charge of the three foreign towns of Chinsura, Chandernagore and 
Serampore as “Superintendent and Commissioner,” and in 1820 
we find that the district included a large part of the present 
Midnapore extending down to the sea and comprising Hijili and 
Tamluk and also part of the 24-Parganus with Diamond Harbour 
and Falts.j The Collectorate of Hooghly was not separated 
from Burdwan until lst May 1822,4] Mr. W. H. Belli being the 
first Collector. The judgeship was made a separate office in 1826, 
when Mr. D. C. Smyth became the first Judge. The earliest 
Magistrate’s name traced is that of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Frederick 
James Halliday, who held this post in 1829 and was subscquently 
the first Lioutonant-Governor of Bengal In 1859, a few years 
after his appointment to that high office, the posts of the Magis- 
trate and the Collector were combined.** Under Government 
Order No. 268, dated the 27th February 1843, the Magistorial 
charge of Howrah became distinct from that of Hooghly.tt The 
subdivisions were first established in 1845, one at Dwarhata 
(Serampore}) aud the other at Khirpai (Arambagh). tt 

© Fifth Report a ‘the Select Committee 1812, pp. 4-6, 8-9. 
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The antiquarian remains in the district are few in number and Agcaxo- 

not of any great age. No early Hindu remains have yet been meat: 
discovered. How fur this loss is due to the’ ravages of the rivers, 
and how far to the iconoclastic zeal of the Muhammadans, cannot 
be determined, but old places like Pandua, Nayasurdi, Tribeni, 
Satgdon, Mandaran and Kotsimul (a village on the border) must 
nave contained temples and monasteries. Among receit rematte; Hinlu 
not older, however, than 2 or 3 centuries, may be mentioned the ™™ as 
Saiya temples at Uttarpara, Térakeswar, Tribeni and Kh§nakuf, 
the Sakta temple of “Hanseswari at Baneberia, the temple of 
Vishnu at {he same place (one of the oldest: in Bengal dating back 
to 1679), and the Krishna tomplos at Mahesh and Ballabhpur in 
Serampore, al Guptipara, at Baxa on the Saraswati, and at Krishna. 
nagar on the Kana Dwarakeswar. These temples ure mostly of 
the Bengal type of architecture, ie., a cubical body with arched 
verandahs, above which rises e curvilinear roof, drawn down at tho 
ends like a Bengali thatch of bamboo.*» The Hynsexwari. temple 
at Bapsberia isan exception, being modelled after the Benargs 
pattorn; it. was built, in fact, by masons from North India, 
It is a largo temple, cruciform in plan, six storeys in height 
with 18 cupolas, of which tho central one is the highest. 
Among other remains the series of yiats on the Hooghly river 
deserve mention. Tho oldest existing of them is probably that at 
Tribeni, which is attributed to tho last Hindu king of Orissa 
(1560-68 A.D.) 

The oldest Musalman remains—indeed the oldest authentic Muham- 
remainsin the district—are found at Triboni, Pandua and Satgaon. miadan 
The ruinsat Tribeni consist of (]an as/and with two enclosures, one en 
of basalt stone and the other of sandstone contuining tombs said to 
be those of Jafar Kha&n and his family ; (2) a mosque to the west 
of it with low basalt pillars supporting the arches and several 
domes above, built by Jafar Khan in 1298 A.D. Both appear to 
have been built from materials obtained from old Hindu temples.t 
Pandua contains the tomb of the saint Shafi-ud-din, opposite which 
is a tall minar, about 120 foot high, in five storeys, with a circular 
staircase inside; north-west of the mindr there is a large 
mosque of brick with long rows of cloisters. Tho mindr seems to 
have been modelled after the colebrated Kutub Minar of Delhi, 
and to have been used as a tower for calling the fuithful to prayor. 
Satgaon has very few remains except some old tombs and @ mosque 
of small bricks, of the later Pathan stylo, erected by Saiyad Jamal- 
ud-din, These remains are attributed to the 14th century. There 


# For Bengali temples, eee M. M. Chakraverti, J. A, S. B,, 1909, pp. 141-162, 
¢ For mosques, see M. M. Chakravarti, J. A. 8. B., 1910, pp. 28-88. 
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are also traces of old Muhammadan forts at Pandua, Satgaon, 
Hooghly and Mandaran. 

ooghly ia one of the very few districts in Bengal containing 
Christian buildings of any age. The oldest are the Augustinian 
Church at Bandel (rebuilt in 1660) and the Armenian Church of 
St. John the Baptist in Cbinsura (completed in 1697). Other old 
churches are the Roman Catholic Chapel (1740) and the Dutch 
octagonal church at Chinsura (1744), tho Roman Catholic Chapel 
at Seramporo (rebuilt after 1776), and the Danish Church at the 
seme place which was completed in 1805. Among other old 
public buildings may be mentioned the Hooghly and Serampore 
Colleges, the barracks and Dutch Governor’s house at Chinsura, 
and tho ruins of the magnificent house of the French Governor at 
Ghiretti. 
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CHAPTER III. 


EARLY EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS. 


Tur Portuguese were the first European nation to establish acttle- Karty 
ments in Bengul, but they were not the first Eupopean travellers ba ideas 
in the country. More than half a contury before Vasco da Gama tuas. 
rounded the Cape of Good Hopo and arrived at Calicut on the 
south-western coast of India (1498), an Italian nobleman, Nicolo 
Conti, had visited Bongal, where he saw the towns of Cornove and 
Marazia,*® returning to Venice in 1444 after an absence of 25 
years. Another Italian, Ludovico Di Varthema, also travelled 

in Bengal about 1505.t Both these pioneers have left, descrip- 
tions of the country and its products. Nicolo Conti entered 

the mouth of the river Ganges, and sailing up it, came at the end 

of fifteen duys to a large city called Cernove (Cernouem in text). 
“This river,” ho said, “ is so large that, being in the middle of it 

you cannot see land on either side.” Ho asserts, indeed, that in 
some places it is 15 miles in width. “On the banks of this river there 
grow reeds exteremely high and of such surprising thickness, that 

one man alone cannot encompass them with his arms; they make 

of these fishing boats, for which purpose one alone is sufficient, and 

of the wood or bark, which is more thau a palm’s breadth in 
thickness, skiffs adapted to the navigation of the rivers. The 
distance between the knots is about the height of a man. Croco- 
diles and various kinds of fishes unknown to us aro found in the 
river. On both banks of tho stream thore are most charming 
villas and plantations and gardens, wherein grow vast varietios 

of fruits, and, abovo all, those called Musa, which are more aweet 
than honey, resembling figs, and also the nuts which we call the 
nuts of India.¢ 








© Text in Ramusio, Dells Navigationi et Viaggi, 1563, Venetia, Vol, II, trans. 
lation by J. W. Jones. 

+ Text in Remousio, Vol. 11, translation by J. W. Jones, 1863, Vurthema left 
Europe about 1602, and printed his work in 1610. 

t Text. Ramusio, II, page 889, translation pp. 9-10, The plants referred to 
are bamboos, plantains and coccanuts. 
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“Having departed thence, he sailed up the rivor Ganges for 
the space of three months, leaving behind him four very famous 
cities and landed at an extremely powerful city called Marazia, 
where there is a groat abundance of aloe wood, gold, silver, 
precious stones and pearls. From thenco he took the route 
towards some mountains situated towards the cast, for the purpose 
of procuring those precious stones called carbuncles, which are 
found there. Having spent thirteen days on this expedition, 
he returned to the city of Ceruove, and thence proceeded to 
Buffetania. Departing thence, he arrived, at the end of a month’s 
voyage, at the mouth of the river Racha [Arakan]”, 

Ludovico Di Varthema describes his travels aa follows :-— “ We 
took the route towards the city of Banghella (Text, Banghalla, 
Bangia?), which is distant from Tarnassari (Teasserim) seven 
hundred miles, et which we arrived ia cleven days by sea. The 
city was one of the best that I-had hitherto seen, and has a very 
great realm. The Sultan of this place iso Moor and maintains two 
hundred thousand mon for battle on foot and on horse; and they 
are all Muhammadans; and he is constantly at war with the king 
of Narsingha, This country ebounds more in grain, flesh of 
every kind, in great quantity of sugar, also of gingor, and of 
great abundance of cotton, than any country in the world. And 
here there are the richest. merchants I ever met with Fifty 
ships aro ladon every year in thia place with cotton and silk stuffs, 
which stuffs are these, that is to say, bairam, namone, lizatt, ciantar, 
doazar and sinobag.” These same stuffs go through all Turkey, 
through Syria, through Arabia Felix, through Ethiopia, and 
through all India. ‘Thore are also here very great merchants in 
jewels, which come from other countries. 

“We also found some Christian merchants here (Armenians)”’. 
...“ But before our departure from Banghella, we sold all the rest 
of the merchandise, with the exception of the corals, the saffron, 
and two picces of rose-coloured cloth of Florence. We left this - 
city, which I beliove is the best in tho world, that is, for living in. 
In which city the kinds of stuffs you have heard of before aro not 
woven by womon, but the men weave them. We departed thence 
with the said Christians, and went towards a city which is called 
Pegu, distant from Banghella about « thousand miles.” 

Both Nicolo Conti and Ludovico Di Varthoma appear to have 
sailed up the Padma or easterly branch of the Ganges, and not 
up the Hooghly. Banghella was either Chittagong or Sonargaon, 
~e Variants, Bairami, Namone, Lieeri, Ciantori, Doatar and Sinabaff. 

+ Text, Ramusio, II, pp. 165-66, translation, PP. 210.12, 214, Bk. III. Chs. 
AUT and XIV. 
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while Cernove is identified with Shahr-i-Nau, ie. the new 
city, a mint town named on the coins of Ilyas Shah and shown in 
Gastaldi’s map (1561) a little to the north-east of Gaur. It is 
probably another name for Pandud.* ‘I'he Moorish Sultan of 
Varthema was the powerful king of Bengal, Husain Shah, aud the 
“king of Narsingha” was his opponent, Prataparudra Gajapati 
of Orissa, who was then in possession of part of the territory of 
Vizidnagara. 

Tho first Portuguese to visit Bengal was Joao da Silveira, Tax 
who was despatched tothe Maldives from Goa in 1517, seven cies 
years after that place had been captured ard made his capital 
by Affonso de Albuquerque. After obtaining permission to build 
a fort and capturing two richly laden ships of Cambay, he proceed- 
ed to Chittagong in 1518. Here he was joined by Joao Coelho, 
who had been sont by Fernando Perez de Andrade as an envoy to 
the King of Arakan (called the King, of Bengal by Sousa), who 
then held Chittagong. Silveira failed, however, in his mission, for 
a young Bengali on board his boat told of his capture of the two 
Indian vessels. He was denounced as apirate and sailed away 
discomfited.t The next Portuguese to reach the shores of Bengal 
was one Martin Affonso de Mello Jusarte, who in 1528 was sent 
ona voyage to the Far East. He was even more unfortunate than 
his predecessor, for in crossing the Bay of Bengal his ship was 
wrecked. De Mello, with some companions, escaped and made 
his way along the coast to Chakirié, south of Chittagong, the 
capital of a petty governor named Khuda Baksh Khan, Khuda 
Baksh imprisoned the ship-wrecked marinora, but promised to 
release them if they would fight his enemies, The Portuguese did 
so, but failed to secure their release ; and an attempt to escape 
resulted in the death of one andthe closer confinement of the 
others. Eventually, through the good offices of a merchant of 
Chittagong, named Khwaja Shahabuddin (Xabadin of the Portu- 
guese historians), Jusarte was ransomed and arrived at Goa in 
1530.t 

Khwaja Shahabuddin now entered into negotiations with 
Nuno da Cunha (Viceroy from 1529 to 1538), promising to obtain 
permission for the King of Portugal to build a fort at Chittagong. 
Da Cunha at once closed with the offer; and in 1534 Do Mello was 
sent back with five ships to Chittagong, which was then under the 
Bengal King. The Portuguese had a friendly reception, being 








.. ©M.M, Chakravarti, Notes on the Geography of Old Bengal, J. A. 8. B.,, 
May 1908, p. 282. 
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allowed to smuggle in goods, though the custom duties were 
over 30 per cont. ad valorem. De Mello then sent somo of his 
party with presents to Gaur, where Mahmiid Shah III held his 
court with such state, that, we are told, 10,000 women attended him. 
Unfortunately for the success of the mission, among the presents 
were some cases containing perfumes taken from » Muhammadan 
vessel, with tho names of the ownors still attached to them. 
The angry king not only refused the presents, but seut orders 
to havo the Portuguose soized and their goods confiscated. ‘The 
Governor of Chittagong invited Affonso and his chief officors to a 
banquet and took thom unawares. Some wore killed and some 
escapod to their ships, while Do Mello and the othor prisoners 
were taken to Gaur. 

Hearing of their capture, the Viceroy Nuno da Cunha sent Auto- 
nio da Silva Menezes to rescue them with 350 men in nine ves- 
acls. From Chittagong Antonio forwarded a lettor of the Viceroy 
with prosonts to the King at Gaur, butroceived no reply for a 
longtime, He concluded that his messengers had been made 
prisoners, and proceeded to buru down Chittagong ard other 
places on the coust. Couto’s account, however, says that tho king 
domanded £15,000 as ransom, and that this demand being scouted 
as exorbitant, Chittagong was fired in revenge. When, in 
1637, Sher Shah revolted and besieged Gaur, the King released 
the Portuguese prisonera and, aided by them, repolled the attack. 
At the sume time Rabollo arrived with three ships to demaud the 
releaso of tho captives. Mahmiid, sccuring the co-operation of 
the Portuguese, led them with his army to Toliagarhi near 
Colgong, where he was defeated by the forces of Sher Shah. 
Pleased with their prowoss, Mahmiid applied to the Viceroy of Goa 
for further aid, and this was given ; but when Perez de Sampayo 
came with nine vessels, he found Gaur in the hands of Sher Shah 
and Mahmiid dead * 

According to Correa, Rabello visited Satg&on in 1585 while 
on this mission. His account gives an insight into the audacity 
characteristic of the Portuguese. “In this year”, he writos, 
“Diogo Rubello, finishing his term of service as Captain and 
Factor of the Choromandel fishery, with liconse from the Govorn- 
or, weut to Bengal in a vessel of his, . and he went well armed 
along with two foists, which he equipped with his own money, 
the Governor only lending him artillery and nothing more. . So 











® Blochmann, J. A. S. B., 1878, pp. 298-9 ; Whiteway, The Rise of Portuguese 
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this Diogo Rabello arrived at the Port of Satigan, where he 
found two great ships of Cambaya, which three days before had 
arrived with great quantity of merchandise, selling and buying: 
and these, without touching them, he caused to quit the port 
and go down the river, forbidding them to carry on any trade, 
and he also sent one of the foists, with 30 men, to the other 
port of Chatigan, whore they found three ships from the coast 
of Choromandel, which were also driven away from the port. 
Ani Diogo Rabello sent word to the Gozil that he was sent by 
the Governor with choice of peace or war, and that he should 
send to ask the King if he chose to liberate ‘the (Portuguese) pri- 
soners, in which case he also would liberate his ports and leave 
them in their former peace.”* This appears to have been the 
first, visit of the Portuguese to the Hooghly district. 

In spite of their first reverses, the Portuguese, daring pirates 
and adventurous traders, pressed on in their attempts to secure the 
trade of Bengal, aud by the end of the 16th century the Bay 
swarmed with their galleys. Their chief posts in Bengal were 
Chatigan (Chittagong) on the Bay, and 8 tigun (Satgaon) on the 
river Hooghly, called, respectively, Porto Grande avd Porto 
Piqueno,?. ¢, the great havea und the little haven, In the 
Hooghly river their large ships came up to Bator (in the modern 
city of Howrah), while smaller ships went up to Satgaon bring- 
ing “ rice, cloth of Bombast of diverse sortes, lacca, great abun- 
dance of sugar, Mirabolans dried and preserved, long pepper, 
oyle of Zerzeline, and many—other sorts of merchandise,” t In 
the port of Satgdon 30 or 35 ships were laden every year, and 
most of them were Portuguese ; while Federici (who left Italy 
in 1563 and returned home in 1581) found no less than 18 
Portuguese ships at Chittagong. “From the great port of 
Chatigan”, he wrote, “they carry for the Indies great store 
of rice, very great quantities of bombast cloth of every sort, 
sugar, corn, and money with other merchandise.”’ 

Federici’s account makes it clear that ulong the Hooghly the 
traders got their goods at the temporary markets called hats, 
“Every year at Buttor they make aud uumake a village with 
houses and shops made of straw, and with all things necessary 
to their uses, and this village standeth as long as the ships ride 
there, and till they depart for the Indies, aud when they are 
departed, every man goeth to his plot of honses, and there setteth 
fire on them, which thing made me to marvel, For asI passed 





* Quoted under “ Satigam ” in Hobson-Jcbson. 
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up to Satagan, I saw this village standing with a great number 
of people, with an infinite number of ships and bazars, and at 
my return coming down with my Captain of the last ship, for 
whom I tarried, I was all amazed tosee such a place so soon 
tuised and burnt, and nothing left but the sign of the burnt 
houses. The small ships go to Satagan, and there they lade. . 
Tho city of Satagan iso reasonable fair city for a city of the 
Moors, abounding with all things, and was governed by the King 
of Patane, and now is subject to the great Mogul. I wasin this 
kingdom four months, whereas many merchants did buy or freight 
boats for their benefits, and with these barks they go 
up and down the river Ganges to fairs, buying their commodity 
with a great advantage, because that every day in the week they 
have a fair now in one place, and now in another,” 

The necessity of supplementing this method of trade by 
having a permanent entrepot led to..the Portuguese making a 
settlement at Hooghly. This village is mentioned in a Bengali 
poem, dated 1495,* and apparently marked the southernmost end 
of the port of Satgéon. The river, which had been silting up 
before Satgdon, was fairly deep here, and therefore better suited 
to the larger vessels of the Portuguese. It is commonly believed 
that the Portuguose settled at Hooghly about or after 1575 with 
the permission of the Emperor Akbar; but of this there is no authen- 
tic proof. They could not have settled here before 1550 because 
the great Portuguese history Da Asig (Vols. I to III published in 
1552-63) makes no mention of it, and its map does not show the 
place. On the other hand, it must have been founded before 1580, 
in which year Mirzé Najat Khin, Akbar’s Faujdar at Satgaon, 
being defeated by Katlu Lohani of Orissa, fled to the Portuguese 
Governor of Hooghly.t Furthermore, if reliance is to be placed in 
the Badshahnama of Abdul Hamid La&hori (who died in 1654), the 
settlement took place during the rule of the Bengalis, ie., before 
the Mughal conquest. As the river bank from Tribeni south- 
wards was in the possession of the Oriya king from 1560 to 1567, 
the statement of the Muhammadan chronicler narrows down the 
time of the settlement to between 1568 and 1575, and very 
probably to the reign of Sulaiman Kararani (1568-73), From 
the fact that Federici does uot refer to Hooghly but orly Satgaon, 
it would appear that the village was not then of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned separately from Satgaon, of which it 
evidently formed a part at the outset. 





*J, A. S, B. Proc, 1892, p. 183, 
t Akbarnama, 1. c. Blochmann, din-{-4kbari, 1. p. 440, 
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The Badshandma describes the origin and development of the 
town as follows*—‘ Under the rule of the Bengalis (dar’ ahd-i- 
Bangaliydn), a party of Frank merchants, who are (sic were) 
inhabitants of Sandip, came trading to Satgaou. One kos above 
(sic below) that place, they occupied some ground on the bank of 
the estuary. Under the pretence that a building was necessary 
for their transactions in buying and selling, they erected several 
houses in the Bengali style. In course of time, through the 
ignorance or negligence of the rulers of Bengal, these Europeans 
increased in number, and erected large substantial buildings, 
which they fortified with cannons, muskets, and other implements 
of war. In due course a considerable place grew up, which was 
known by the name of the port of Hooghly. On one side of it 
was tho river, and on the other three sides was a ditch filled from 
the river. European ships used to go up to the port, and « trade 
was ostablished there. The markets of Satgaon declined and lost 
their prosperity. Tho villages and tho district of Hooghly were 
on both sides of the river, and these the Huropeans got possession 
of at a low rent,” 

This description is corroborated by some contemporancous 
references. The Akbarndma says that in 1578 an European 
named Partab Bar, a chief merchant of the Bengal ports, came 
with his wife to the Emperor's court bearing tribute from Bengal. 
He was graciously received, his sound sense and upright conduct 
winning the favour and esteem of the Hmperor.t ‘This evidently 
was the Portuguese Governor of Hooghly, to whom Mirza Najat fled 
for protection in 1580. About 1588 Ralph Fitch found Hooghly in 
the sole possession of the Portuguese, and the name Porto Piqueno 
transferred to it. He refers to it as ‘‘ Hugeli, which is the place 
where the Portugals keep in the country of Baugala, which 
standeth a league from Satagan; they call it Porto Piqueno.” 
“Satagam,”’ he adds, ‘is a faire citiefor a citie of the Moores and 
very plentiful of all things’+ Hooghly had supplanted Satgaon 
by the time the Ain-1-Akbari was compiled (1596-97), for it states 
that in the sarkdr of Satgaon there were two ports at the distance of 
half a kos from each other, i.e , Satgaon and Hooghly. The latter 
was the more important, and both were in the possession of the 
Europeans (Firinghis, t.e.,the Portuguese).§ In 1559 the number 
and influence of the Christians were attested by the erection of the 








* Elliot, VII, pp. 31-32; ¢f. Vol, VII, p. 211, for Kbafi Khiin’s account 
(mainly based on the Badshahnama.) 
+ Akbara@ma, Elliot, VI, p. 59. 
tJ, . Ryley, Ralph Fitoh, p. 113; of. Linschoten, translation, J, pp. 90-91, 
§ Ain-i-Akbari, Jarrett, Vol. 11, p. 125. 
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Bandel Church ;* while in 1603, Hooghly, under the name of 
Golin, is described as a Portuguese Colony, and it is said that a 
Portuguese named Cervalins captured the Mughal fort with a 
garrison of 4(0 men, all but one of whom were killed.t 

By this time tho Portuguese in Bengal had degenerated into 
arace of pirates and slave-dealors. Both Huropean and Indian 
writers agree as to their lawlessness. Van Linschoten, for instance, 
writing in 1595, describes them as living ‘like wild men and 
untamed horses. Every man doth what he will, and every man is 
lord and master.’ Purchas again wrote in 1610 :—‘ The Portu- 
guese have here Porto Grande and Porto Pequeno (Hooghly), 
but without forts and government; every man living after his 
own lust, and for the most part they are such as dare not stay in 
those places of better government for some wickedness by them 
committed,” 

The Hooghly merchants ‘were apparently iu league with 
the pirates, both Portuguese) and Arakanese, whose galleys 
swept the sea-board and penetzruting far inlaud carried off 
the villagers to the sluve markets. “ Kven the Portuguese of 
‘ Ogouli,’” writes Bernier, “purchased without scruple those 
wrotched captives, and the horrid traffic was transacted in 
the vicinity of the island of Galles near Capo das Palmas.$ The 
pirates, by a mutual understanding, waited for the arrival of 
the Portuguese, who bought whole cargoes at a cheap rate...... 
The Portuguese established themsolyes at ‘Ogouli’ under the 
auspices of Jahangir, the grandfather of Aurangzeb. That prince 
was free from all prejudice against Christians, and hoped to reap 
great benefit from their commerce. The new settlers also engaged 
to keep the Gulf of Bengal cloar of pirates. Shah Jahan, a more 
rigid Muhammadan than his father, visited the Portuguese at 
‘Ogouli’ with a terrible punishment. ‘hey provoked his dis- 
pleasure by the encouragement afforded to the deprodators of 
‘ Rakan,’ and by their refusal to release the numerous slaves in 
their service, who had all of them been subjects of the Mughal.”§ 

Other writers assign different reasons for the attack on Hooghly. 
According to the Portuguese, they incurred the displeasure of 


* Both Hamid Lihori and Khifi Khan speak of a Xalis@, or church of the 
Portuguese, in Hooghly, Elliot, VII, pp, 84, 211. Kalis@ is perhaps a corruption 
of ecolesia. 

f Toynbee’s Sketeh of the Administration of the Hooghly District, p. 4. 
The authority for this statement is not given. 

t Now called Palmyrua Poiut, a well known headland on the Orissa coast. 

§ As carly as 1518 a Portuguese report stated that a slave in Bengal was 
valued at 14 shillings and a young woman of good appearance at about as much 
again. W. W. Hunter, History of British India, Vol. 1, p.161. 
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Shah Jahan, firstly, because in 1621, when he was in rebellion 
against his father, Michael Rodriguez, the Governor of Hooghly, 
declined to assist him with some cannon and a detachment of 
Europeans,* and secondly, because the Emperor ascribed the 
reverses of the imperial troops in several engagements with Adil 
Khan of Bijapur to help received from the Portuguese.t ‘The 
Muhammadan histories say that the Portuguese, partly by force, 
but even more by means of doles, converted people to Christianity, 
that they seized and carried off peaceful cultivators, harassed 
travellers and traders, were irregular in the payment of revenue, 
ete, 

Whatever may have been the cause, Shah Jahan, in appointing 
Kasim Khan to the government of Bengal, charged him to 
extirpate the Portuguese colony.t His orders were promptly 
obeyed. The attack was made from the river and by land. an 
outpost outside the moat was captured, and four thousand boatmen 
serving the Portuguese were forced to joiu the imperial army. 
The siege lasted 34 months, the Portuguese fighting valiantly in 
the hope of being succoured from Goa. At length a part of the 
wall was blown up by a mine, ard the imperial army captured 
the place. A number of the besieged made their way to the 
ships, but many were killed in the attempt. One large ship was 
blown up to prevent its capture ; and out of 64 Portuguese ships 
and 257 smaller craft, only three of the latter escaped. According 
to the Muhammadan historians, 10,000 of the enemy were killed, - 
and 4,400 (1,400 eccording to Khafi Khan) were taken prisoners, 
while 1,000 of tho imperial army fell in the course of the siege§ 
The Portuguese accounts say, however, that the garrison consisted 
of only 200 Portuguese and 600 slaves, that the siege lasted from 
the 2ist June to 29th September, and that the few who escaped 
fortified themselves on an island in front of Hooghly and were 
eventually rescued by an expedition sent by the Portuguese 
Viceroy.** The date of the capture of the town is taken in this 
account to be October 1631, but others make it September 1682. 
. The number given in the Portuguese accounts is too small, for 
Father Francis Corsi, 8. J., in a letter from Agra, dated October 5, 


* Stewart, History of Bengal, p. 148. 

+¥F.C. Danvers, The Portuguese in India, 11, p. 247. 

{~ BadshaGhnand of Abdul Hamid Lahori, Muntokhabulelubad of Khafi Khan, 
Maasir-ul- Umara, Riydzu-s-Saldtin. 

§ The Badskahndma of Abdul Hamid Lahori, Elliot VII, p, 35; Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, pp, 152-5. : 

** PC, Danvers, The Portuguese in India, Vol, 11. pp. 247-48. — According 
to the Bad.hahnamd, the siege of Hooghly lasted from J1th June to 10th Septem. 
ber 1682, 
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1683, announced the arrival of 4,000 persons at Agra from Hooghly 
in July 1633," 

Historians agree as to the wretched fate of the prisoners 
whom Shah Jahan had carried off as slaves to Agra. There the 
women were distributed among the harems, tho children were 
cireumcised, the men were persuaded to embrace Islam or forced 
to do so by the daily threat of throwing them under the feet of 
elephants. Some of the monks, however, remained faithful to 
their creed, and were conveyed to Goa aud other Portuguese 
settlements by the exertions of the Jesuit missionaries at Agra. 
hese faithful monks were apparently Augustinians, to whom the 
evangelization of Bengal had been entrusted. 

According to an account by Dr. Wise, the return of the 
Portuguese was due to a miracle. Oue of the priests, the Revd. 
Father John Da Cruz, was sentenced to be torn to death by an 
elephant ; but the animal, instead of destroying him, prostrated 
itself before him and ‘ caressed) him with itstrunk. The Emperor 
then ordered that the priest should be let out of the arena, and 
promised him any boon he might ask, on which he asked for his 
own liberty and permission to conduct the surviving Christians to 
Bengal. “ A pharmdn was promulgated by beat of drum through 
all the country, ordering the immediate return of the captives, 
who wore loaded with presents and sent back to their former 
residence, The Portuguese, thus received into favour, obtained a 
charter (senad) signed by the Emperor, by which he allowed them 
to return to Hooghly and to build a town to the north of the 
former fort, still known by the Europeans as Bandel, and by the 
natives as Balaghar (strong house). Tho land thus assigned 
(777 bighds) was given free of rent, and the friars were declared 
exempted from the authority of the subahdars, fausdars and other 
officers of state. They were even allowed to exercise magisterial 
power over Christians, but not in matters of life and death, 
At the same time the Emperor ordered all his officers and subjects 
in Bengal to assist the brave Portuguese. The Christians 
returned to Bengal in 16383.”’t Toynbee also says that Da Crug 

woceeded in inducing Shah Jahan to permit the Christian 
prisoners to be taken back to Bengul, and that the Emperor in 
1646 granted 777 acres of rent-free land to Bandel Church, 
which was rebuilt by Mr. Solto in 1660. 





* J, A.8, B., August 1910, pp, 458, note 2, 631. 

{ The above account is given in the Bengal Catholic Herald of 21st May 1842, 
and was taken from a Statistical Account of Hooghly propared by Dr. Wise, who 
based it on ‘Ms. Records,’ without, however, stating their origin and nature, 
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Recent researches, however, show that there is no proof that 
Da Cruz was taken to Agra, but that he was wounded during 
the siege, recovered from his wounds in a village near Hooghly, 
and was eventually recalled to Goa, where he died * 

On the other hand, the return of the Portuguese in 1633 is 
confirmed from other sources. John Poule, writing on the chances 
of the English establishing trade in Bengal, distinctly says in a 
letter dated 17th July 1633, i.e, ten months after the capture of 
Hooghly, that the Portuguese who had been expelled from 
Hooghly had found great favour with Shah Jahan and re-entered 
thet place to the number of 20 persons, and that the King had 
bestowed on them their capital, ‘so that our expectation of 
Hugly is frustrayt.’t Not all the captives were released; many 
lingered in prison, “ some were ransomed, others fled to Goa, or 
back to Bengal, where they joined the remaants of the defenders 
of Hooghly.”+ Father Antonio-da:Gristo, the Prior of Hooghly, 
was still in prison in 1640, when Father, Manrique, an Augus- 
tinian, visited Agra and Lahore, the object: of his mission being 
the release of the Hooghly prisoners. At Lahore he succeeded 
in obtaining the liberation of the prior and the restoration of 
some places of worship.§ 

Though readmitted to Hooghly, the Portuguese had sustained 
acrushing blow and ecused to have political influence in Bengal 
and to predominate in commerce. In the first twenty years of 
the 17th century the trade in Bengal had been practically mono- 
polised by them, as was pointed out by the English factors of 
Surat in a letter dated 26th February 1616, stating that there 
was not now fit shipping for the discovery of Porto Pequenia 
(Hooghly), nor was it a fit place for English trade, part of 
the river Ganges being commanded by the Portuguese. It 
was stated, moreover, next year, that in Bengal there were no 
ports for small shipping but such as the Portuguese possessed |! 
A few years later (in 1620) Hughes and Parker wrote aos 
follows from Patna, where they were sent from Surat in order to 
found a factory:—‘The Portuguese, of late years, have had a 
trade herein Patna, coming up with their frigates from the 
bottom of Bengal, where they have two ports, the one - called 


® The Revd. H. Hosten, Frey Joao Da Cruz, J. A. 8. B., March 1911, 
+ W. Hedges’ Diary, III, 177 ; 1. c. also in the Karly Annals of the English én 
Bengal, Vol. I, 
tH. G, Keene, Sketch of the History of Hindustan, pp. 198.99, The 
authority quoted is a work of Manrique published at Rome in 1653, See also J. A. 
8, B., 1910, pp. 282-3. 
§ Original collections 450, 458, 1. c., Diary I, 171, 172. 
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Gollye, the other Pieppullye, and therein are licensed by this 
King to inhabit. Gollye is their chiefest port, where they are in 
great multitudes, and have their yearly shipping both from Malacca 
and Cochin. The commodities they usually bring up hither is for 
the most part tiu, spices, and China wares, in liou whereof they 
transport amberty, callicoes, carpets, and all sorts of their cloth, 
which they die into redds purposely for sail to the southwards. 
This city stands up on the Ganges, whose swift curreut transports 
their frigates with such dexterity that in five or six days they 
usually go up to their ports, but in repairing up again spend 
thrice the time.’”* 

By 1644, however, we find Bocarro, after enumerating the 
number of ships and the rich merchandize that used to come to 
Cochin from Ugolim (Hooghly) and Porto Grande (Chittagong), 
complaining that ‘since these two possessions were lost and the 
two porta closed, there go barely-one or two vessels to Orissa.’ 
The trade of the Portugueso'also sufferéd from the competition of 
the Dutch, and, in the second half of the century, of tho Maglish, 
Still it was not entirely lost, for Portuguose vessels are fre- 
quently mentioned in the English correspoudence, and as late 
as 1679 Thomas Bowrey remarked :— Many both great and 
small ships, both Knglish, Dutch and Portugals, doe anoually 
’ resort to lade and transport sundry commodities hence’’f, i.¢., 
from Bengal. In the first half of the 18th century, the French, 
the Danes and the Prussiangalso entered the field; and in the 
struggle the Portuguese succumbed. 

In spite of the destruction of their power at Hooghly, the 
place appears still to have been occupied by a large number of 
Portuguese, partly because they were attracted there by trade and 
the cheapness of living,+ and partly because they wore forced 
to remain by the loss of their other stations. Tavernier wrote in 
1676—“In a word, Bengale is a country abounding iu all things; 
and ’tis for this very reason that so many Portuguese, Mesticks,§ 
and other Christians are fled thither from those quarters which. 
the Dutch have taken from them.” “The Jesuits and Augustivians 
that have great churches there, wherein they exercise their religion 
with all freedom, did assure me that in Ogounli alone there were 
no less than eight or nine thousand souls of Christians.” Bernier 





* W. Foster, The English Factories in India (1618-1621) 1908. Qollye is 
a corruption of Ogouli (Hooghly.) 

+ The Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, p. 133, 

t Of Bernier: “ Pigs sre obteined at so low a price that the Portuguese scttled 
in the country live almost entirely upon pork.” 

§ Mestico is a term still in use in the Philippines for a half-breed. 
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also gives the same account,* and several other writers of the 
period refer to the large number of Vortuguese resident in 
Hooghly.t Most of them were poor, but industrious, ‘Thomas 
Bowrey (1669-79) described some of thoir main occupations as 
followa:—“ They knitt stockings of silke aud cotton; they make 
bread for the English and Dutch Factories and particular 
dwellinge houses, and for theire ships and vessela;t they make 
many sorts of sweetmeats, viz., Mangoe, Orange, Lemon, Ginger, 
Mirabolins, Ringo Roots, etc., several sorts of Achar -pickles) as 
Mangoe, Bamboo, Lemon, ote.. very good and cheape. Many of 
the Men Use the Sea in English or Moors ships and vessels, soe 
that these people live very happily, better than in most places in 
Asia, all sorts of provisions beinge here very cheape.”” A number 
served the Mughals as soldiers, as Walter Clavell pointed out:— 
“The Portuguese, though numerous in Hugly, yett are reduced 
to a very low and meane condition, their trade not worth 
mentioning, their subsistauce being to he entertained in the 
Mogull’s pay as souldiers ’g ‘hey also served under the English, 
chiefly in the Deccan, and several were artillerymen in the 
army of Siraj-ud-daula.| Gradually the Portuguese of Hooghly 
migrated to other European settlements, especially Calcutta 
Orme noticed that more than two thousand Portuguese, men, 
women and children, crowded into Fort William when besieged 
by Siraj-ud-daula's army, anda body of them helped the English 
in their defence.{ A number wore still left in Hooghly, however, 
for we find that when Siraj-ud-daula. marched there after the 
massacre of the Black Hole, he levied a fine of Rs. 5,000 from 
the Portuguese of the place.** 

It remains to note that the Portuguese language for some time 
survived the extinction of the Portuguese power. It was the 
lingus franca of Kuropean settlemonts round the Bay of Bengal, 
and was the ordinary medium of communication between 
Europeans and their domestics. while Persian was the language of 





* Travels inthe Mughul Empire, 1656-58, pp, 488-39, quoted in ch. II, 
» 31-2, 
7 + Bowrey, p. 191; Clavell’s, l.c,, Diary of William Hedges, 11, 240; John 
Marshall, Notes and Observations, p. 6, }.c., Bowrey, p. 191, Note 1, 

t Bernier tells us that in Bengal excellent and cheap sea bisenits were made 
for the crews of European ships. 

§ Accompt of the Trade of Hugiy, at the end of the Diary of Streynsham 
Master, p. 822, l.c. Hedges’ Diary, 11, p. 240. 

|] 8. C. Hill, Bengal in 1756-67, Vol. 1, pp. 135, 140, 147. 

{J Orwe’s History, 11, pp. 59, 61; Hilla Bengal in 1756-57, Vol. 1, pp. 91, 
102, 129, 144, 157, LI, pp. 142,190. Later, many were employed in Calcutta as 
writers: of. Stavorinus I, pp. 621-2; Sair-ul-Mulakharin, 1V, p. 121. 

*® Hill, Bengal in 1766-57, Vol. I, p, civ. 
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intercourse with the native courts. The charter granted to the 
East India Company in 1698 contained a provision that the 
minister, who was to be maintained at each station, should learn 
Portuguese within twelve months; and Kiernander, tho first 
Protestant missionary in Bengal, preached in that language as 
more familiar to him than English. Even as late as 1828 the 
Governor of Serampore received tho daily report of his little 
garrison of thirty sepoys from the commendant, a native of Oudh, 
in Portuguese.* 

The next Huropean nation to settle in Bengal were the Dutch. 
‘Travellers and individual traders of that nation had visited Bergal 
bofore the 17th century, ¢g., Van Linachoton, who passed through 
the country before 1589; but the earliest record of the arrival of 
Dutch ships in the north of the Bay wasin 1615. In that year, 
wo are told, a Portuguese fleet having sailed up the river of Arakan, 
the Raja induced the masters of some Dutch vessels then in the 
harbour to assist him in attacking the enemy.t ‘Thoso Dutch 
ships probably belonged to the “United East Indian Company 
of the Netherlands” founded in 1602. It is not certain when tho 
Dutch first sottled in Bengal. Ormo vaguely says that the Dutch 
settled in Bengal about the year 1625,¢ while Thomas Bowrey 
(1679) ascribes both the Dutch and the English factories at 
Hooghly to “much about the time of the horrid massacre of the 
English at Amboyna”’-(1623).§ These assertions, however, are 
not corroborated by contemporaneous records, and Yule has fairly 
proved that the factory of the English at Hooghly could not have 
béen started before 1651.[| In the earliest reference to Dutch 
trade in the English factory records (dated 25th October 1634) no 
settlement of theirs is mentioned. It merely states that “spices 
of all sorts sells there to good profitt, but the Dutch freemen from 
Battavia and Portugalls from Macassar did so stuffe the Markots 
therewith last yoare, os now theres little or (none) required, 
Hereafter the Dutch Company (we believe) will doo the like, so 
we seo not any great hope of gaius by that commodity. Hither- 
to have we only shewed you what commodities Bengala does 
chiefly export and require...,., The Dutch are never without 3 or 4 
such vessells here, wherewith they trade from Port to Port all the 
yeare longe, sometimes buying Rice and other Provisions where 
eae are Cheape and transport to Better Marketts, otherwhiles 





¢. Marshman, Life ono Ti ana Times of Carey, Marshman and ‘Ward (1859), 
oa 1, oe 21, 22-38, 
t Stewart's History of Bengal, pp. 188. Co 
t History of Hindostan, 11, p. 8, 
§ Ceuntrica round the Bay of Bengal, p. 170. 
|| Hedges’ Diary 111, pp. 184-7, 194. 
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they are imployed as men of warr (but never Idle), and by these 
meanes they cleare at yeares end all the great charges they are att 
uppon this coast.”’* 

It is clear, however, that the Dutch had some settlement in 
Bengal before 1650, for in the instructions to the English factory 
staff of Balasore and Hooghly, dated the 14th December 1650, they 
are advised to give orders in-silk and sugar“ according to the 
Dutch,” and to secure, with the help of Dr. Boughton at Rajmahal, 
such a phurman, “as may outstrip the Dutch in point of privilege and 
freedom, that so they may not have cause any longer to boast of 
theirs.”t As Hooghly was now the imperial port of West Bengal, 
it is most probable that the Dutch had their chief factory there 
some time before 1650, when they got a regular pharmdn from 
Shah Jahan. It laid down “that, upon complaints being made 
by the Dutch, the Governor of Bengal is commanded that no one 
shall exact more from them than is authorized by ancient custom 
and shall not introduce any new laws or-customs on that head.’’t 

The first Dutch factory adjoined the old English factory at 
Hooghly, and was swept away by floods, upon which the Dutch 
built a new factory lower down at Chinsura, It is said to 
have been built in 1656,§ and it was certainly in existence 
before 1665, when the Dutchman Gautier Schouten visited it and 
described it thus l|:—“There is nothing in it (Hooghly) more 
magnificent than the Dutch factory. It was built on a great 
space at the distance of a musket shot from the Ganges, for 
fear that, if it were nearer, some inundation of the waters of 
the river might endanger it, or causo it to fall. It has indeed 
more the appearance of a large castle than of a factory of 
merchants. The walls are high and built of stone, and the forti- 
fications are also covered with stone. They are furnished with 
cannon, and the factory is surrounded by ditches full of water. 
Tt is large and spacious. ‘There are many rooms to accommodate 
the Director, the other officers who compose the Council, and all 
the people of the Company. There are large shops built of 
stone, where goods that are bought in the country, and those 
that our vessels bring there, are placed.” Thomas Bowrey did 
not hesitate to call it “the largest and completest Factorie in 











* Hedges’ Diary., T11, 179. 

¢ Ibid, [1], 185. 

t Voyages to the Bast Indies, J. 8. Stavorinus, Translation, S. H. Wilcocke, 
Vol, Til, p. 84. The list of pharm@ne given therein does not show any of 1688 
relating to Bengal as stated in Toynbee’s Sketch, p. 12. 

§ “(It waa built in the year 1656, as appears by date over the Jand-gate.” 
Stavorinus, I, 516, 

|| Voyage aux Indes Orientales, 1658-65, II, 156. 
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Asia; Delestre described it as ‘a very fine and very rich 
factory;’ and the English Agent, Streynsham Master, ax “very 
large and well built with two quadrangles,’* The common 
belief that it was fortified during the rebellion of Subha Singh 
in 1696t seems therefore to be without foundation, unless it refers 
to repairs and,a further strengthening of the defences. 

An interesting account of the settlement is also given by 
Tavernier, who visited it on 20th February 1666. “I arrived at 
Hughli, where I stayed till the 2nd of March, during which time 
the Hollanders bid me very welcome, and made it their business 
to show me all the divortidements which the coutry was capable 
to afford. We went sevoral times in pleasure-boats upon the 
river, and we had ao banquet of all the delicacies that the 
gardens of Europe could have afforded us; salads of all sorts, 
colewarts, asparagus, pease; but our chiefest dish was Japan . 
beans, the Hollanders beiug--very curious to have all sorts of 
pulse and herbs in their gardens, though they could never get 
artichokes to grow in that country ” 

During the reign of Aurangzeb the Dutch trade in Bengal 
was regulated by a phurmdan granted by that Emperor in 1662, 
the first three articles of which provided :— 1) that the Dutch 
arriving with their ships before Howgiy, Pipley and Batlusore, 
shall have liberty to anchor in such places as they may choose ; 
(2) that after payment of the fixed duty of two and-a-half per- 
cent. upon their goods, they may convey them to such places aa 
they please; sell them to whatever merchants they chose; 
purchase again goods from tho same in the manner they may 
like best, and employ brokers in their business, according to 
their own choice, without that any one shall be permitted to 
intrude himself into their service, contrary to their liking; (8) 
that with respect to the pieco-goods, saltpetre, sugar, silk, wax 
and other articles for which they trade in tho places situated in 
the provinces of Bahar, Lenga/ and Grica, and which they convey 
for exportation to the ports of Hougly, Pipiey and Balasore, 
they shall not in any wise be molested The goods specified 
in the last article may be compared with some of those 
mentioned by Clavell as being carried home by the Dutch, viz., 
rice, oil, butter, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, raw silk, wrought 





* Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, p. 169 and Notel; Voyage fatt aux 
Indes Orientales, 1677, p. 188; Diary of S. Master, under date 21st November 
1676, p. 268. 

+ Ormo, History of Hindostan, II, 16. The northern gate bore the date 
1687, and the southern gate 1692, according to an article in the Caloutta Review, 
1845, p. 612. 
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silk, saltpetre, opium, sugar, long pepper and beeswax.* 
Tavernier and Bernier were amazed at the vast quantity of 
cotton. cloths of all sorts which they exported. 

Besides Fort Gustavus at Chinsura and a silk factory at 
Cossimbazar, the Dutch had, on the Hooghly rivor, a gardon 
just south of Chandernagore, a factory for salting pork at 
Barinagar, north of Calcutta, and, later, a station at Falta for 
seagoing ships. Their settlemonts and trade wero generally 
under a Director, aided by a Council, though occasionally an 
officer was deputed direct from Holland and was independent of 
the Director, who wus himself subordinate to Batavia,t According 
to Alexander Hamilton, the factory of Chinsura in the beginning 
of the 18th century was a large building with high walls of brick. 
“The factors have a great many good houses standing pleasantly 
on the river’s side ; and all of them have pretty gardens to their 
houses. The settlement at Chinsurais wholly under the Dutch 
Company’s Government. It is about-a mile long, and about 
the same breadth, well inhabited by Armenians and the natives, 
It is contiguous to Hughly, and aftords sanctuary for many poor 
natives, when they are in danger of being oppressed by the 
Moghul’s Governor or his harpies,’”” 

The correspondence at this time discloses considerable jealousy 
between the rival Kuropean settlements, and no little friction with 
the Muhammadan subordinates in Bengal, who frequently in- 
terfered with the paseage of the saltpetre and sugar boats and 
with the silk and cotton -weavers.¢.. The Dutch, who were 
eminently a nation of merchants, rarely took part in the 
political dissensions of Bengal, but on a few occasions they 
were forced to give up this policy of non-intervention. For 
instance, in August 1684 a Dutch squadron of four ships 
arrived at Baranagar from Batavia, evidently to enforce their 
demands on the local government; and their sugar and saltpetre 
boats were allowed to go down without hindrance in November 
of that year} A little later they had afresh quarrel with the 
Mughal government of Bengal and withdrew from their factories ; 
but on war breaking out with tho English in 1686, they wore 
again put in possession of Barénagar and their bavar, and made 
a considerable profit in trade.|l During the ‘ebelliok of Subba 
Singh, when the rebel army occupied Hooghly in 1696, the 
“© Hedges’ Diary, 11, 240. 

+ Hedges’ Diary, 1, 124, 130, 161; ef. 154. 
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Dutch drove them out of the town by firing broadsides trom 
two of their ships.* On the death of Shah Alam in 1711, the 
Dutch sent their treasure and womenfolk from Cossimbazar to 
Hooghly, which they fortified as far as possible, keeping back 
one of their armed ships for its defence.t In 1712, they tried to 
mediate between Zid-ud-din Khan, the late Faujddr of Hooghly, 
and his successor who had been appointed by Murshid Kuli Khan, 
but without success.$ In 1712 the Emperor granted a fresh 
pharman to the Dutch East India Company, renewing and con- 
firming the previous grants, charging a duty of 24 per cent only 
on the Dutch goods, and ordering that their vessels or authorized 
servants, provided with passes from the Director in Benet should 
not be molested. § 

In the time of Siraj-ud-daula the Dutch appear to _— been 
the most favoured European natiou, their chief having had, for 
at least 20 years, the right of precedence at the Nawab’s darbar 
and also the right to buoy the Hooghly, which, they claimed, 
“argues a kind of mastery ovor the river and a superiority of 
interests in matters relating to trade.’’!] When he marched on 
Calcutta in 1756, they helped neither the Nawab nor the English, 
Indeed, they were not in a position to do so, forin January 1757 
the Council reported that they would not be “able to offer any 
resistance worth mentioning, for our palisades, that have to serve 
asa kind of rampart, are as little proof against a cannonade as 
the canvas of a tent, and our entire military force consists of 
78 men, about one-third of whom are in the hospital, whilst 
all our native servants have run away from fear of the English, 
so that if matters came to such a pass, we should have to man 
and aim the guns ourselves ”’.{] 

They gave shelter, however, to the English both at Falta 
and Chinsura, and when Siraéj-ud-daula left Calcutta, were 
called on to pay a fine of 20 lakhs. Rather than submit to 
this exorbitant demand, they threatened to leave the country 
and were eventually let off with the payment of 44 lakhs.** 
They subsequently asked for a refund, but the Nawab 
“had the audacity to threaten to bastonade us with bamboos (the 
greatest insult that can be offered to anyone here) if we do not 
keep quiet; an affront that we should be able to pay out for, 

* Stewart's History, p. 208. Stewart (p. 207) incorrectly ascribes the fortificas 
tion of Chingura to this year. 

¢ Wilson’s Harly Annale of the English in Bengal, Il, 44, 46, 
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if we could put an army of from 14 to 15,000 menin the field 
as the English have done, who have now made him ao tame 
that the mere sight of an English flag is sufficient to drive him 
out of his mind with fear.’’* 

In 1759 the Dutch abandoned their peaceful réle. They were 
anxious to share in tho wealth acquired by the English in Bengal, 
and their intrigues were readily supported by the new Nawab 
Jafar Khan, who, alarmed by the growing power of the English, 
wished to counterbalance it by that of the Dutch. In August 
1759 a Dutch vessel arrived with a number of European and 
Dutch troops, but the Nawab, apparently taken by surprise, 
failed to give them support, and Clive acted promptly, seizing 
and searching one of their boats. They then withdrew after an 
exchange of formal remonstrances and formal replies with the 
Council at Chinsura. 

A more serious danger soon threatened. In October 1759 
seven Dutch vessels arrived full of troops. The Nawab had 
several conferences with the Duteh officials, after which he wrote 
to Clive that he had granted them certain trade concessions and 
that they had promised fo send away the ships and troops as 
soon as the weather permitted. News soon came, however, that 
the Dutch were busily enlisting soldiers and that their fleet was 
moving up the Hooghly. The situation was critical. The force 
on board the fleet consisted of 700 European infantry and 800 
Malays, while at Chinsura there was 2 garrison of 150 Kuropeana, 
including artillery, and a considerable body of sepoys. “To 
allow the Dutch troops to land and form a junotion with the 
garrison at Chinsura, was to admit the establishment of a rival 
and superior force in the province, which, coupled with the 
conduct of the Nawab, was to submit to the certain ruin of the 
English influence and power in Bengal—to prevent this, which 
could only be done by force, was to commence hostilities with a 
nation, with which the mother country was at peace,” 

Clive resolved on a bold course. He ordered up three India- 
men and a snow, the Leopard, then in the river, to protest 
Caloutta, aud reinforced the garrison at Tanna Fort and Char- 
nock’s Battery, At this time an additional force under Colonel 
Forde and Captain Knox opportunely arrived from Masulipatam. 
The former, though he had been dismissed by the Company, was 
placed in command of the garrison, and the latter of Tanna Fort 
and Charnock’s Battery. The Dutch sent s remonstrance to 
Calcutta, recapitulating their grievances, and threatening ven- 
————————e 
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geance, if the English searched their vessels, or hindered their 
ships or troops coming up the river. Clive replied that there was 
no desire to injure the Dutch trade or privileges, or to insult their 
colours, but it was impossible to allow their vessels or troops to pass 
under existing treaties with the Nawab. Te, therefore, referred 
them to the Mughal authorities, offering his services asa mediator. 
His coolness and audacity enraged the Dutch. They seized 
seven small trading vessels, and landing at Falta and Raipur, at- 
tacked and burnt the English factories, and captured the snow 
Leopard, On 20th November Colonel Forde seized the Dutch 
factory at Baranagar and crossed the Hooghly, with four field-pieces, 
to Chandernagore, in order to keep the garrison at Chinsura in 
check and intercept any Dutch troops which might march there. 
On the 28rd, the Dutch troops were landed below Sankrail, while 
their vessels dropped down to Molancholy (Manikhali) Point, 
Here, under Clive’s orders, Commodore Watson demanded a full 
apology, restitution of the English property, and withdrawal from 
the river. The demand was yefused, upon which the Commodore 
attacked thom onthe 24th November, took all their ships except 
that of the secoud in command, whe gallantly cut his way 
through to Kalpi, but was captured there by two British vessels. 
On the same day, at Chaudernagore, Colonel Forde repulsed 
a sally of the garrison of Chinsura and drove them back in rout 
to the town. In the afternoon he was joined by a detachment 
under Captain Knox, and in the evening he heard that the Dutch 
force was marching up from the south. Forde at once wrote off 
to Clive for an official order anthorizing him to fight the Dutch, 
against whom war had not been declared. Clive received it at 
night whilst playing cards. Without leaving the table, he wrote 
on the back of the note in pencil, “Dear Forde, fight them 
immediately. I will send you the order of Council to-morrow.” 
As soon as he received this, Colonel Forde marched to the plain 
of Bedarrah, which commanded the direct road to Chinsura and 
gavo his artillery and cavalry full scope. ‘he action was short, 
bloody and decisive. In half-an-hour the enemy were completely 
defeated and put to flight, leaving 120 Europeans and 200 
Malays dead, 150 Europeans and as many Malays wounded, while 
Colonel Roussel and 14 other officers, 350 Kuropeans and 200 
Malays were made prisoners. The cavalry completed the ront, 
and only fourteen of the enemy escaped to Chinsura. The loss of 
the English was trifling. ‘The Dutch ascribed their defeat to the 
fatigue of a long march, want of artillery, and the disorder 
caused in passing a nudah in front of the Britieh position.* 
to the Hast Indies, II, 876. ; ; 
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After this victory Forde invested Chinsura, and the Dutch 
sued for peace, boing further alarmed by the arrival of the 
ferocious Miran, the Nawab’s son, with six thousand horse, A 
convention was then signed at Ghiretti, by which the Dutch 
engaged to pay an indemnity and the English agreed to restore 
their ships, stores and prisoners, with the exception of such as 
desired to enter their service. An agreement was next concluded 
between the Dutch and the Nawab, by which the former promised 
to send away all their forces except 125 Europeans, to restore 
their fortifications to their former condition, and never to allow 
more than one European ship at a time to come up the river 
beyond Kalpi, Falta or Mayapur without the express sanction of 
the Nawab. ‘hus ended the dream of a Dutch empire in India. 

They had at that time territorial property at Karanagar and 
Chinsura, besides factories at Kalkapur (near Cossimbazar), Patna, 
Dacca and Balasore.* The Government consisted of a Director 
and seven Members, who.were subordinate to the adminis- 
tration at Batavia, where all vacancies were filled up, the Council 
of Hooghly only making a@ interim appointments. Orders and 
letters were, however, received at Chinsura direct from Holland, 
where advices were despatched annually. The Director and 
members were allowed a certain percontage on tho sale of imports 
and opium; besides which they had special opportunities of 
enriching themselves by inyesting the large sums lying in their 
hands.t The goods imported from Batavia were spices and 
bars of Japan copper; the imports from Holland were cutlery, 
woollen cloth, silver aud other Huropean goods. The exports 
to Holland were piece-goods, raw silk and saltpetre, and to 
Java piece-goods, opium and saltpetre, the greater part of the 
last being re-exported to Holland. Large profits were made on 
the opium sold in Java, and also on the bullion silver used for 
coining rupees in Bengal.+ 

Their trade naturally enough declined with the loss of their power, 
but its decline was accelerated by malversation, as is clear from a 
letter written by the superior authorities at Batavia:--“For 9 
series of years 2 succession of Directors in Bengal have been guilty 
of the greatest enormities and the foulest dishouesty; they have 
looked upon the Company’s effects confided to them asa booty 
thrown open to their depredations ; they have most shamofully 
and arbitrarily falsified the invoice prices; they have violated, 
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in the most disgraceful manner, all our orders and regulations 
with regard to tho purchase of goods, without paying the least 
attention to their oaths and duty.”* Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) Stavorinus, who came to Chinsura from Batavis in 1769, 
confirms this impression of vanishing trade and gives an interest- 
ing account of the Dutch settlement. The principal houses were 
one-storeyed and made of brick, Glass windows were unknown, 
frames of twisted cane taking their place. There was a public 
gardon, but it had neither a bush nora blade of grass. The 
Director alone was allowed to ridein a palti. A little way on the 
road to Chandernagore was a building erected as a freemasons’ 
lodge, called Concordia. The walls of the fort (Fort Gustavus) 
were in such a ruinous condition, that it would have been 
dangerous to fire the cannon mounted on them, The weakness 
of the defences and the poverty of the place were realized in 
October 1769 while Stayvorinus was in Bengal. The Director 
having failed to pay custom duties for some time, the Faujdar of 
Hooghly sent an agent to collect thom, ‘The agent was flogged, 
and the Faujdér then invested Chinsura with 10,000 or 12,000 
men. After 13 days the siege was raised on the intervention 
of the British, but in this short time many had died of starvation. 

In 1781, on the outbreak of war with Holland, Chinsura was 
taken by the British. Tho Director at that time was Johannes 
Matthias Ross, a warm friend of Warren Hastings and his wife, who 
paid him several visits at Chinsura, It was carefully arranged, to 
save his amour propre, that.a large force should march on the place 
and domand its surrender, but by some mistake only a subaltern 
and 14 men were sent. Offended at this want of courtesy, Ross 
defied the detachment and refused to surrender to anything less 
than a regiment of sepoys, which was then sent from Chandernagore, 
Chinsura was restored to the Dutch in 1783, but was again taken 
from them in 1795, and administered first by a special Commis. 
sioner and then by the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly. It was 
again handed back in 1817, but the tenure of the Dutch was not 
of long duration, for it was made over to the British with the other 
Dutch settlements in Bengal by a treaty concluded in 1824. The 
British entered into possession in May 1825, when the Director 
Overbeck and eight minor officials were granted a pension. 

From the account given by Mrs. Fenton, who visited the place 
in January, 1827, it is clear that by this time the Dutch of Chinsura 
had fallen on evil days, The English quarters were extremely 
cheerful and neat, but “the part that may be called Dutch exhibits 
pictures of ruin and melancholy beyond anything you can imagine. 

* foynbeo’s Sketed, p- 8. nae 
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You are inclined to think that very many years must have passed 
away since these dreary habitations were the cheerful abode of 
man.” The space between the houses was so very narrow that 
two persons only could walk together ; and Mrs. Fenton was glad 
to leave ‘this city of silence and decay.’ Nor was the appearance 
of the native town much better. “The character of everything is 
gloomy, gloomy without the imposing effect produced by the 
mighty relics of art, or the sublime changes of nature. We 
frequently pass the dwellings of rich natives, large ruinous. looking 
houses, the window frames half decayed, the walls black with damp, 
no pretty garden or clump of trees and shrubs, but a formal range 
of mango or tamarind trees ; nothing to oxvite the imagiuation.” 

The following is a list of the Dutch Directors (with the years, 
during which they held office), so fur as they have boon traced :— 
Mathews Van der Broucke (1658-64), Martinus IIuysman (1684), 
W. de Rov (1706), Antonio Huysman-(1712), Mons Vuist (1724), 
Patras (1726-27), Sichterman™ 1744), Huygons (1749), Lous 
Taillefert (1754), Adrian Bisdome (1754-59), George Louis Vernet 
(1764-70), Ross (1780), P, Brueys (1783), Titsinh (1789), J. A. 
Van Braam (1817), and D, Overbeck (1818-25,*. Van der 
Broucke caused the Hooghly river to bo curefully surveyed, and 
under his order he first regular pilot chart was prepured. Vernet, 
a Frenchman, wae socond-in-command at Kalkapur when Calcutta 
was taken by the English and showed groat kindness to the 
English fugitives: Warren Hastings was one of the latter, and 
Vernet, like Ross, was a warm friend of his. 

The first Englishman to visit Bougal was Ralph, Fitch, a... 
pioneer merchant of London, who came to Hooghly among other Fyerrsn, 
places about 1588, and on his return “thrilled London in 1591 with 
the magnificent possibilities of Eastern commerce.” In December 
1600 the Kast India Company was incorporated by royal charter 
under the title of “The Governor und Company of Merchants of 
London trading into the East Indies” From the first the 
Company’s servants were desirous of obtaining trading concessions 
in Bengal, and tried to secure them through the English ambassador, 
Sir Thomas Roe; but he was not successful, tor he reported in 
December 1617 :—“A firman for Beugal cannot be had while 
the Prince hath Suratt.”t Another attempt to open up trade 
with Bengal was made iv 1620, two agents, named Hughes and 





* Yule, Hedges’ Diary, [1], 20203, 1.,160; Wilson, Early Annals, 1, 276, 
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Parker, being sent from the factory at Surat to Patna to 
purchase cloths and establish a branch factory there. The 
mission was a failure, for the expense of transporting goods 
from Patna to Agra, and thence to Surat, was great; and in 
March 1621 Patna was ravaged by a terrible fire, in which 
their house and merchandise were destroyed.” A fresh attempt 
was made in 1632, when Peter Mundy was sent from Agra. He 
stayed at Patna from 17th September to 16th November, but 
this mission also proved a failure.t In March 1633 the Agent 
at Masulipatam sent eight Englishmen under Ralph Cartwright 
to open up trade on the coast. They landed at Harishpur in 
Orissa, went up to Cuttack, and secured from the Governor a 
license authorizing free trade in Orissa. Armed with this autho- 
rity, they established a factory at Hariharpur in Cuttack, and 
on 16th June Cartwright proceeded to Balasore, where another 
factory was set up.t Owing, however, to the ignorance of the 
factors, trade languished; and the mortality among the 
Europeans in Orissa was so great, that about 1642 the factory at 
Hariharpur was abandoned.§ 

About this time the English appear to have had ideas of 
settling at Hooghly, for in 1633 Poule writes from Balasore that, 
owing to the Portuguese having been restored to favour with 
the Emperor and re-entered Hooghly, “ our expectation of Hugly 
is frustrayt.”|] When eventually it was decided to establish a 
factory inland up the Ganges, Captain John Brookhaven was 
despatched in 1650 with the ship Lyonesse and several assistants 
and given discretion “for the buying and bringing away of goods 
or settling a factory at Hooghly.” The Captain, after arriving at 
Balasore, despatched James Bridgeman with three assistants to 
make a settlement at Hooghly, and gave them long instructions 
under date 14th December 1650.4 They were to attempt the 
refining of saltpetre and make experiments in washing silk at 
Hooghly, while in the purchase of sugar they were to model their 
methods on those of the Dutch. Having settled their business at 
Hooghly, they were to go on to RAjmahal and endeavour to secure 
a pharmédu or license for free trade in Bengal through ‘Mr. Gabriel 
Boughton, Chirurgeon to the Prince.’ In this humble fashion 
did the English set about establishing a settlement in Bengal. 
 # W, Feator, The English Factories in India, 1618-1621 (1908), 
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In 1657, the Hooghly factory became the head agency 
in Bengal, with subordinate agencies at Balasore, Cossimbazar 
and Patna, George Gawton being the first Chief Agent.* He 
was succeeded next year by Jonathan Trevisa, who rebelled at the 
exactions of the Mughal Governor of Hooghly. ‘The latter had 
since 1658 muloted the British of Rs. 3,000 a year in lieu of 
custom duties, and in 1661 the exasperated Agent seized a nutive 
vessel. The Viceroy, Mir Jumla, ordered immediate reparation 
and threatened to seize the factory and expel the nglish. 
Trevisa, alarmed at the results of his procipitute action, wrote for 
orders to Madras, whereupon ho was directed to apologize at once 
and restore the boat. This was done; but the annual paymont of 
Rs. 3,000 had still to be made. Noxt year (1662) Trevisa 
further distinguished himself by forbidding an English vessel to 
come up the river Hooghly, on the ground of its dangers, though 
the Court desired that their ships should sail up and Dutch vessels 
of 600 tons did so regularly. In the samo. year the factory was 
made subordinate to Madras, the title of the Agent being changed 
to ‘Chief of the Fuctories in the Bay,’ and T'revisa was superseded 
by William Blake, who was directed to call all (he servants of the 
Company “to account for all actions which hath passed since their 
being in the Bay.” During his tenure of office, in 1668, the 
English began to undertake tho pilotage of che river and thus 
inaugurated the Bengal Pilot Service. 

In 1676, when Streynsham Muster, the President of Madras, 
came to Bengal on a tour of inspection, the question was again 
debated whether Hooghly or Bulasore was the most suitable place 
for the residence of the Chief; and the Council decided in favour 
of Hooghly, as ‘the key of Bengal.’t In 1679, Master again 
visited Bengal and reorganized the factories. Under the regn- 
lations laid down by him the trade in Bengul was placed 
under the general control of the Chief and Council at Hooghly. 
The Council consisted of four members, and there were also 
allowed for Hooghly a minister, surgeon, a secretary and a 
steward. The following Agents und Chiefs of Hooghly can be 
traced for this period :—Captain John Brookhaven (1650), James 
Bridgeman (1651—53), Paul Walgrave or Waldegrave (1653), 
George Gawton (1658), Jonathan Trovisa (1658—€3), William 
Blake (1663—69), Shem Bridges (1669-70), Walter Clavell 
(1670—77), and Mathias Vincent (1677—82). 

The first factory of the English in Hooghly adjoined that of 
the Dutch, and narrowly escaped destruction by floods at the time 
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when the old Dutch factory was swept away. One result of these 
floods was that the river in front of the factory was scoured out to 
a depth of 16 fathoms, forming what was called the Hooghly 
Hole*. Fearing that the bank would be undermined, the English 
about 1665, built a new factory, a quarter of a mile higher up*. 
converting the old factory into a general warehouse, while the new 
factory was the residence of the Chief and the factors. The pay 
of the Agont was £100 in 1658, but was raised in 1682 to £200 
plua a gratuity of £100 per annum. The factors received pay 
of £20 to £40, and writers £10 a yeart. All officers had free 
quarters, and, if single, free boardirg at a public table, or, if 
married, were allowed diet money. The higher officers were 
allowed wages for a certain number of servants, besides the 
use of the general servants of the factory}. The officers 
carried on private trade, making use not only of their own 
money, but also of the sums-of»the Company lying in their 
hands. In this way mauy'of them’ amassed fortunes, often in 
partnership with the merchants. called ‘interlopers,’ who defied 
the Company’s claim to a monopoly, thus committing what 
the Directors called “the treacherous and unpardonable sin of 
complyance with interloporsg.”’ 

In 1681 the factories in Bengal were again made independent 
of Madras, and William. Hedgea was appoiuted ‘Agent and 
Governor of the factories in the Bay of Bengal’ with orders to 
seize and send home Vincent. the then Chief of Hooghly, who 
had been guilty of ‘odious infidelity’ in countenancing 
interlopers. Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of the Harl of Chatham, 
who was the chief interloper, set out from England nearly a 
month later and arrived in Bengal (in July 1682) before Hedges. 
He sailed up to Hooghly, took up his quarters at Chinsura, and, 
with the assistance of the Dutch and Bengali merchants, began to 
build warehouses and start a vew trade. He negotiated with 
the native govervor of Hooghly and, under the tille of the New 
English Company, obtained an order giving him commercial 
privileges and liberty to build a factory,l] Hedges succeeded 
in getting an order for his arrest, but it was never vxecuted. 
The interlopers readily agreed to pay the Mughal his dues, 
and no arguments or bribes availed against themi. ‘They were 
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also on the best of terms with the Company’s factors, and Hedgos 
was powerless to touch them. 

Hedges fuziher found that the trade at Unoghly was almost 
at a standstill owing to the exactions of the customs officers. THe 
resolved to appeal to the Nawab at Dacca, but his boats were 
seized and had to make a stealthy eseape from Hooghly by night. 
At Dacca he obtained a number of promises but little moro, for 
after his return to Hooghly the Company’s boats were till 
stopped and their goods seized, while Hedges’ bribes failed to 
secure exemption from custom dues. After having embroiled 
himself with the Company's servauts generally and dissatisfied 
the Directors completely, edges was dismissed in 1683, and 
Beard was appointed Agent. Beard, » feeble old man, who was 
unable to deal with the disputes between the English and the 
local officials, died at Hooghly in 1685, and was succeeded by 
Job Charnock, then Chief of _the Bactory’ at Cossimbazar and 
second member of the Council, 

The situation which Charnock had to face was critical The 
interlopers were mischievously active They were secretly helped 
by the Company's factors, and they were permitted to buy and 
sell openly, on payment of custom duties to the Nawab’s officials. 
The quarrel between the Company and the subordinates of the 
Nawab had ended in the Company's boats being stopped, the sale 
of its silver prohibited, and its trade interfered with. Charnock 
himself had great diffienlty in making his way to Hooghly from 
Cossimbazar. He had been directed to pay Rs. 43,000 in settle- 
ment of a claim made by some native merchants, and the factory 
was invested by troops to prevent his escape. It waa not till 
April 1686 that he got through the cordon and reached 
Hooghly*. 

When Charnock took over charge, he found the Court of Direc- 
tors resolved on war. Thev wrote: —“ That, since those Governors 
have by that unfortunate Accident, and audacity of the Inter. 
lopers, got the knack of trampling upon us, aad extorting what 
they please of our estate from us, by the besieging of our factories 
and stopping of our boats upon the Gaages. They will never 
forbaer doeing soe till we have made them as sensible of ont 
power as wo have of our truth and justice” Accordingly, with 
the sanction of the King James II, the Company despatched 
a squadron of six ships and three frigates with six companies 
on board. Nicholson. who was in command, was instructed 
to take on board the Company’s officers in Bengal, to send 





‘ Hedges’ Diary, I, ‘50, 53. According to Orme, (II, 12), he had been 
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an ultimatum to the Nawab, and to seize all the Mughal 
vessels he could. If no agreement could be made with the 
Nawab, the bulk of the force should take and fortify Chittagong, 
of which Job Charnock was to be Governor’. 

The Hochkester and one frigate arrived first with a force of 108 
soldiers; while a small reinforcement was received from Madras, 
which, with the garrison at Hooghly, brought the number of the 
English troops to about 400 mon. The arrival of reinforce- 
ments alarmed the Nawab, who ordered 300 horse and 3,000 or 
4,000 foot to protect the town. The Fu«jdar, Abdul Ghani, 
prohibited the supply of provisions to the English and erected a 
battery of 11 guns to command the English shipping in the 
Hooghly Holet. 

A rupture soon ensued. On 28th October three English 
soldiers, who had gone into the bazar to buy victuals, were seized, 
beaten and carried off to the Faujdar. Captain Leslie was 
immediately ordered out of the factory with a company of soldiers 
to bring them in, dead or alive. On his way, ho was set 
upon by a body of horse and foot, which he routed. The 
enemy next fired a number of houses near the English factory, 
and the old factory was also burnt down, The battery having 
opened fire on the shipping, a detachment was sent under 
Captain Richardson to attack it, while the rest of the soldiers 
were ordered up from Chaudernagore. The latter took the battery 
by assault, and, after spiking and dismounting the guns, carried 
the fight into the town, -burningas they went and driving all 
before them. In the evening the English ketches and sloops 
came up and “kept firing and battering the town most part of 
that night and next day, aud making frequent sallies on shore, 
burning and plundering.” The Puujdar, through the Dutch, 
now applied for an armistice. To this the English readily agreed, 
for they could not have maintained the place against the large 
force which was hourly expected; and they had no less than 
12,000 or 14,000 bags of saltpetre which they were anxious to 
ship. Charnock, reglizing that his position was untenable, entered 

into some infructuous negotiations with the Nawab, and deter- 
mined to retire to Hijili, where the zamindar, who was at war with 
the Mughals, invited the English to build factories and promised 
assistance. At last, on the 20th December 1686, the English 


left Hooghly with all their goods, and dropped down the river 
to Sutanuti. 
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In January 1687 Charnock again entered into negotiations 
with the Nawab, but the latter refused his demands and sent 
down a Bakshi, named Abdul Samad, to Hooghly with two 
thousand horse, Hostilities were now resumed, but the rest of 
the war took place outside this district and need be only briefly 
noticed. After sacking and burning Balasore, the English 
fortified themselves in the island of Hijili, but a truce was 
concluded in June. The English then handed over the fort, and 
made their way to Uluberia, thence to Little Tanna, and 
eventually in September 1687 arrived at Sutanuti*, where 
Charnock and his Council remained for more than a year. In 
the meantime, the London Directors sent out Captain Heath 
with orders to take off all the English and capture Chittagong. 
He arrived at Calcutta in September 1688, took away Charnock 
and his companions, and on 8th November sacked Balasore. He 
arrived at Chittagong in January-1688, but left it without doing 
anything and returned to Madras, where Charnock and _ his 
assistants stayed for sixteen months, Firally, the courtesy of 
the new Nawab, Ibrahim Khan, induced the Madras authorities 
tosend Charnock and his Council back to Bengal. They arrived 
at Sutanuti on 24th Angust 1690. Henry Stanley and 
Thomas Mackrith were sent to Hooghly, whence the former sent 
to Charnock such small necessaries as a pair of water jars (yhards), 
three large dishes, and a dozen plates: They were recalled to 
Calcutta shortly afterwardaon the declaration of war with the 
French. Charnock declined to go back to Hooghly or to a place 
two miles below it, which was offered by the Musalman Govern- 
ment, but finally settled at Calcutta, where he died in 1693.T 

The attempt of the Company to keeptheir monopoly of the Hast 
Indian trade intact, and their bitter persecution of the free 
traders or “interlopers,” had by this time raised up a number 
of enemies in England. A new Company was formed, duly 
constituted under the name of “The English Company trading 
to the East Indies”, Sir Edward Littleton was appointed its 
President and Agent on the Bay, and with his Council and 
factors made his head-quarters at Hooghly in 1699. The rival 
Companies continued their quarrels for several years; but the 
new Company was generally unfortunate both in its mon and 


* Charnock and Ellis’ letter to the Surat Governor, dated luth September 
1687, Hedges’ Diary II, 64-69, ef. pp. 62-64, 
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in its trade, Several assistants died at Hooghly ; and a number 
of military guards died or deserted. Littleton neglected his 
duties and was found to have migappropriated part of the Com- 
pany’s money. ‘lhe two Companies were amalgamated in April 
1702, when orders were sent to the President to. withdraw the 
out-factories, quit Hooghly and retire to Caleutta.* This was 
done some time after 4th July 1704, on which date a coxsulta- 
tion of the Council at Hooghly is recorded.t In the Rotation 
Government now set up, the Council was presided over in alternate 
weeks by Mr. Halsey of the old Company and Mr, Hedges of the 
new Company, the office of President having been suspended for 
one year, 

Though the English had now made Calcutta their head- 
quarters, they kept up their connection with Hooghly so long 
as it continued to be the seat of the Manjdiér, In 1700 we find 
that the Juujdar threatened-to send a Xdsi to Calcutta to adminis- 
ter justice amoung the natives; but «timely bribe to the Nazim, 
Prince Azim-us-Shah, produced an order forbidding this step. 
Next, in March 1702, the Fawjdar, in pursuance of the Emperor’s 
proclamation that redress was to be made for the piracies com- 
mitted by the Europeans, ordered the seizure of all the effects of 
the old Company at Calcutta, but was deterred from executing his 
order by the vigorous measures of defence taken by the President, 
Beard,$ who was determined not “to be always giving way to 
every little rascal”, Later in the same year the Taujdar, rot 
satisfied with a present of Re, 6,000) demanded a larger sum as 
his price for allowing the free transit of the Company's gooda. 
Beard, however, retaliated by stopping the Mughal ships bound for 
Surat’ aud Dersia, and the Fuujdé: then gave way.|| In 1708 a 
newly appointed Governor, a ‘ hot-headed p/onsdar’, gave more 
trouble, stopping the English trade and imprisoning their servants 
at Hooghly" ; and in 5713 a force of 60 soldiers had to be sent up 
to Hooghly to protest against another sto; page of trade and 
threaten reprisals.** To prevent such interruptions to their 
commerce, the Council from time to time paid money and gave 
presents to the Hooghly Fauydar and his subordinates; and a 
vakil oy agent was kept there as their intermediary tt ‘ihe factory 
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house, however, was left in charge of only two or three peons 
acd a native gardenor; and in December 1712, was described as 
being partly in ruine, ard (he garden as containing nothing but, 
weeds,” 

During the last days of Muhammadan rule Hooghly again 
figured prominently. When Siraj-ud-daula was marching against 
Calcutta in 1756,'the English sent a party of 15 men up to Sukh- 
sdgar to reconnoitre. This gave rise to a rumour that the English 
were on their way to attack Hooghly, and the Nawab hurriedly 
seut down 2,000 horse to hold the town.t Clive and Watson 
retook Culeutta on 2nd January 1757; and on the 4th January 
embarked a force of about 200 grenadiers and 800 sepoys 
on board the Bridgewater, the HKingsfisher sloop and the Tnunder 
bomb ketch, which wore sent, with a flotilla of boats and slooys, to 
surprise Hooghly town. While goiug up the river, the bridyewater 
_ grounded, and owing to the delay thus esused the people of 
Hooghly had time to carry away most of their effects. At 
length, with the help of a Dutch pilot from Baranagar, the vessela 
reached Hooghly on the 9th January and began to bombard the 
town. ‘Their fire made a small breach in the south-east bastion, 
after which the sailors, followed by the sepoys a:d grenadiers, 
stormed the fort, the garrison of 2,000 men flying before them. 

The fort having been captured, the Haglish proceeded to secure 
possession of the neighbourhood. On the 12th Jannary a small 
force sallied out to }'andel, which they found full of provisions said 
to be istended for the Nawab’s army. A force of 5,700 men 
surrounded tho detachment, but after firing Bandel, it fought its 
way back without loss. On the 15th, after having disabled the 
enemy's guns, demolished the walls and burnt the houses both 
within and without the fort, the English proceeded up the river 
and burnt down the granaries above Bandel (Shahganj). On 
the 17th the European troops were sent down to Calcutta; 
while the sailors and sepoys were employed in plundering the 
country, The work of destruction was continued on the 19th; 
on the 2Uth some more vessels were taken at Chinsura; and at 
length on the 22nd the fleet left for Calcutta. In the meantime, 
the Nawab had been moving down with his army, a spy report- 
ing his arrival at Nayasarai on the 16th January. On the lst 
February, he wrote « letter to Clive saying that he had arrived 
at Hooghly, and on the 9th he signed a treaty agreeing not to 
molest the Company in the enjoyment of their privileges. to 
permit the free transit of their goods, to restore the factories 
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and plundered property, and to permit the Company to establish 
a mint and fortify Caloutta. 

The next important event in the history of the English was 
the capture of Chandernagore on 28rd March 1757. This will 
be described later, and here it will suffice to say that Nanda 
Kumar, who was then acting as Governor of Hooghly, had been 
ordered to move to the assistance of the French, but had 
apparently been bribed and did nothing. Nanda Kumar was not 
confirmed, but displaced by Sheikh Amirulla, to whom Clive wrote 
in June 1757, saying that he was marching to Murshidabad 
and would destroy the town, if the Faujédr interfered with his 
march, or opposed the passage of boats or supplies. The 
Fanjdaér meekly yielded, and on the 13th June the English 
army went past Chinsura, both by river and land, on their 
eventful march to the battle of Plassey. 

In 1759 war broke out<between the Dutch and English. 
Mir Jafar, the new Nawab, intrigued with the Dutch, who had 
grown jealous of the increasing power of the British Company. 
This brought on the last battle between Europeans in West Bengal, 
which took place on the Hooghly river at Melancholy Point and 
on land at Bedarrah, the Dutch, as already related, being signally 
defeated. Finally, by the treaty signed by Mir Kasim Ali in 
September 1759, the Hooghly district was placed under the East 
India Company. 

Tur Danish Hast India Company war formed in 1612, and 
their first settlement was at Tranquebar in the Tanjore district. 
Their first venture, like the second Portuguese venture in the Bay 
of Bengal, ended in the wreck of their vessel. Its captain, 
Crape, made his way from the Coromandel Coast to the court of 
the King of Tanjore, from whom he obtained a grant of land. 
Here a fort, the ‘ Dansborg,’ was built in 1620, but four years 
later it became the property of the King of Denmark, to whom 
the Company owed money.” Before 1633 the Danes must have 
made their way further up the Bay, fora passage in Bruton’s 
Journalt of that year refersto the passes granted by the Danes, 
Dutch and English to vessels trading on the const of Orissa. 
Their first factory in Bengal was established at Balasore, some 
time after 1636, according to Walter Clavell? It remained 
their chief factory till 1643 or 1644, when they became involved 
in a quarrel with the Governor of Balasore, Malik Beg, who, it 
is said, poisoned the Danes, seized their goods, and demolished 
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their factory. The Danes declared war, but, having neither a fleet 
nor an army, could do little, the sum total of their accomplishments 
in 32 years being the capture of 30 Moorish vessels. In 1674 
the arrival of a ship of 16 guus and one sloop enabled them to 
seize five vessels in the Balasore Roads. ‘J hereupon the Governor, 
Malik Kasim, promised to give them the same trading privileges 
asthe English, to build a factory for them at Balasore, and to 
pay them Ks 5,000 to Rs. 6,000 for their expenses On receiving 
this promise. the [anes gave up the vessels they had seized; but 
as soon as their Commodore, with five or six men, went into the 
town and paid a visit to the Governor, the latter detained them, 
saying that, unless confirmed by the Nawab, tho agreement could 
uot be carried out, In 1676, Wilk Wygbert, another Com- 
modore, came to Balasore in ao ship, went up to Hooghly ina 
sloop, and thence by budgerow to Dacca. Here, at an outlay 
of Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000, he got (a piarmdn from the Nawab, 
Shaista Khan, authorising the Danes to trade free of custom dues 
in Bengal and Orissa. Under this authority a frosh factory waa 
started by the Danes at Balasore in 1676,* 

The Danes next set up another factory ou the river Hooghly 
at Gondalpara in the south-east of what is now the French terri. 
tory of Chandernagore. A trace of this settlement still survives 
in the name given to a part of Gondalpira, viz., Dinemadrdanga, 
the land of the Danes. It was not in existence in 1676 when 
Streynsham Master came up the Hooghly river, but it must have 
been started some time before the beginning of the 18th century, 
when Alexander Hamilton wrote :—* There are several other 
villages on the river's side onthe way to Hooghly, but none 
remarkable till we come to the Danes’ Factory, which standa 
about four miles below Hooghly. But the poverty of the 
Danos has made them desert it, after having robbed the Mogul 
subjects of some of their shipping to keep themselves from 
starving.’ This factory is also mentioned by an “ adventurer”, 
who was given letters to “‘Monsure Attrope, governor of the 
Danes Factory at Gondulpara,” which he visited in 1712.¢ 

Another factory of the Danes is shown in Valentijn’s map 
(published in 1723), on the east bank of the river opposite the mouth 
of the river “ Bassandheri,” te, the Kana Damodar, under the 
name Deense Logie, ie., the Danish lodge. This factory is also 
Thomas Bowrey, Countries round the Bay of Bengal, pp. 181-90. Wygbert 
was Visited at the Balasore factory by Streyosham Master on 2nd September and 
18th December 1676. 
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mentioned by Hamilton :—‘“ At a little below the mouth of it, 
(the Ganga, t.e., the Riipnarayan), the Danes have a thatcht 
House, but for what Reasons they kept an house there, I never 
could learn.” * A fow years earlier, in 170, Sir Edward Little- 
ton noticed that the Danish assistants were supplied with wives 
from Europe, and did not marry natives.t 

The Danes abandoned their factories along the Hooghly in 
1714, as we learn from an entry in the Diary and Cousultations 
Book of the Council at Fort William. ‘ There having beon a 
difference between the Danes and the Moors’ Government for 
some time, on which the Daves have been forced to Leave their 
Factory, ard have seized a Large Suratt Ship Laden with 
Sugar, Silk and other goods bound for Suratt, and belonging to 
Merchants there. They are now making the best of their way 
dowr the River, to wait for what other Ships shall go out belong- 
ing to the Moors aud then-<desigu for Trincombar.’t The 
Mughal Governor of Hooghly having. asked the English to 
mediate, some letters were written by William Hedges and his 
Council to Mr. Attrup, “ Chief for Affnirs of the Royall Com- 
pany of Denmark.” Jafur Khan, the Diwan, promised to make 
their aggressors give the Danes full satisfaction for all the 
injuries done them ard to reimburse them forall the charges 
they incurred in their defence, and further promised that if (hey 
would remain two or three months in the river, he would secure 
thom a royal pharman. Attrup refused the overtures, and a 
subsequent letter from Madrus shows that “the Danes’ prize 
taken from the Moors” arrived there’ in January 1715 and went 
on to Tranquebar.’’§ 

In 1755 the Danes re-established themselves, having secured 
from Ali Vardi Khan, at a considerable cost, the grant of a 
settlement at Serampore. For this graut apparently they were 
mainly indebted to the good offices of Monsieur Law, the 
Chief of the French factory at Cossimbazar, who wrote in 
his Memoirs:—‘ The previous year (1755) had brought him 
(Siraj-ud-daula) in a good deal of money owing to tho business 
of establishing the Danes in Bengal. In fact, it was only by 
means of his order that I managed to conclude this affair, 
and the Nawab Ali Verdi Khan let him have all the profit,” 
Renault, the Goverror of Chander: agore, also claimed credit 
for their re-establishment. Whoever was entitled to the credit, 
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the Danes and French had for some time been on very good 
terms, for two years before this the Danes had been allowed 
to load and unload cargoés at Chandernagore, where they were 
seized, and represented by an agent named Soctman.* Soetman 
was the first Governor of the new settlemont and proceeded to take 
possession on 7th October 1755, but the whole day was passed in 
disputes with the native officials, Next day the Danish flag 
was hoisted, and the settlement was loyally named Frederiks 
nagore after the King of Denmark, Frederick V. 

Though the Danes had been allowed to settle at Serampore 
and to trade in Bengal, they were not permitted to fortify their 
settlement or keep up a garrison.t In spite of this, Siraj-ud-daula, 
when advancing on Calcutta in 1756, called on them, as well as 
the French and Dutch, to get their ‘vessels of force’ ready and 
attack the English from the river, while he delivered his asseult 
by land. All three nations excused: themselves on one pretext or 
another, the Danish Governor replying that he had neither 
horse, foot. or guns, but was living in a miserable mud hut with 
only two or three servants; The plea was evidently not 
accepted, for the Nawab on hie return from the capture of 
Caleutta, levied from the Danes a fine of Rs. 25,000, a large sum 
considering that they had then very little trade in Bengal, 
only one ship, the A:ng of Denmark, haying come from Tranque- 
bar all that year.6 When Chandernagore was taken by the 
English on 23rd March 1757, some of the French found refuge 
at’ Serampore with the Danes,|| who evidently had not forgotten 
the help given them two years before. The English Govern- 
ment at Calcutta took umbrage at this. To mark their resentment, 
the Council stopped the passage of the King of Denmark in 
January 1759, and refused the Dunes the loan of four cannon 
and some ammunition next year. There was a more serious 
quarrel in 1763. Some British sepoys were charged with assault- 
ing some Danish peons and were sentenced to 25 lashes each, 
‘I'he British, thereupon, invested Serampore, but withdrew on 
receiving an apology. 

The decline of Danish trade continued for a few years later, as . 
may be gathered from the account given by Stavorinus in October 
1769 :—* Going down \from Chinsura) I landed at Serampore, 
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where the Danes have a factory; this is tLe most inconsiderable 
European establishment on the Ganges, consisting only, besides 
the village occupied by the nutives, in a few houses inhabited by 
Europeans, Their trade is of very little importance.”* It soon 
revived. The servants of the East India Company, not being 
allowed to remit their savings by bills on the Directors, had 
to make their remittances through foreign factories, Moreover, 
England was at war with the United States, France and Holland ; 
and to escape the enemios’ privateers and men of-war, the English 
sent their goods home in the neutral vessels of the Danes. “No 
fewer than twenty-two ships, mostly of three masts, and amouut- 
ing in the aggregate to more than 10,000 tons, cleared out from 
the port in the short space of nine months.”+ These were the 
golden days of Serampore. Factors who drew pay of ouly Rs. 200 
a month drunk champagne at Rs. 80 a dozen, and in a fow 
years returned home with large fortunes! These too were the 
days in which the town became famous: in the Christian world as 
the headquarters of the Baptist missionaries; for in 1799 
Marshman, Ward and two other missonaries came to Scrampore, 
where they were soon joined by Carey. 

In 1801, hostilities having been resumed with Denmark, Seram- 
pore was seized by the British, but was restored next year on the 
conclusion of the Peace of Amiens, The Danish trade after this 
continued to flourish, as the Bay swarmed with French privateers, 
and the Calcutta merchants were only too eager to ship their goods 
in neutral bottoms under the Danish flag. In 1808, however, war 
with Denmark having been again declared, Lord Minto, the then 
Governor-General, sent a detachment of British troops to capture 
the town, while his son, who was in command of the frigate 
Moieste, took the Danish ships lying in the river. Serampore 
was then administered by the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly until 
1815, when it was restored to the Danes on the conclusion 
of the Peace of Kiel. Though the Danes recovered the town, they 
did not regain their trade. A shoal had formed in front of the 
town aud their goods were ousted by British compotition. 
Between 1815 and !845 only one vessel visited the port, while in 
1813-14 the total revenue was only Rs. 13,2381 7 

The decadence of Serampore at this time is clearly shown 
by the account of Bishop Heber, who visited it in December 
1823. The settlement, he said, had grievously declined since it 
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was taken by the British, and all the more because, when it was 
restored, the Danish Government had not stipulated for the conti. 
nuance of a grant of 200 chests of opium yearly, which the East 
India Company had previously supplied at cost price The 
revenue did not meet current expenses, and the Government had 
been utterly unable to relieve the suffering recently caused by an 
inundation. Bishop Heber, however, admired, the place--“‘a 
handsome place, kept beautifully clean, and looking more like an 
Enropean town than Calcutta.” He also admired the vigour 
of the administration of the Governor, Colonel Krefting, a fine old 
veteran who had been in Bengal for! over 40 years. ‘During 
the late inundation he was called on for more vigorous measures 
than usual, since a numerous band of ‘ Decoits’ or river pirates, 
trusting to the general confusion and apparently defenceless 
state of the place, attacked his little kingdom, and began to burn 
and pillage with all the horrors which attend such inroada in 
this country. The Colonel took the field at the head of his dozen 
Sepoys, his silver-sticks, policemen, and sundry volunteers, to the 
amount of perhaps thirty, killed some of the ruffians, and took 
several prisoners, whom he hanged next morning.” At that time a 
number of persons appear to haye been attracted by the cheapness 
of living in Serampore, and it was also an asylum for debtors. 
In 1830 the right to shelter debtors was given up by the 
Danes, and this concession still further diminished its resources, 
though the frontier duty (called-a double duty), which stifled 
trade with the interior, was abolished, 

Eventually, by a treaty concluded on 22nd February 1845, 
the King of Denmark transferred Serampore with Tranquebar to 
the British for 124 lakhs, The treaty specified that the settle- 
ment transferred was the town of Frederiksnagore or Serampore, 
comprising 60 bighds, and the districts of Serumpore, Akna and 
Pearapore, for which districts an annual sum of Rs. 1,601 was to 
be paid to the zamindars of Sheoraphuli. It was further stated that 
it contained the following public property, viz., the Government 
House, Secretary's house. at d offices, court-house with jail annexed, 
the Danish Church, a bazar, two small guard-houses on the river 
bank, a canal, public roads and bridges* Ratifications of the 
treaty were exchanged on 6th October, and the place was made 
over to the English on 11th October 1845, 

The following Danish Governors can be traced :—Soetman 
(1755-56), Ziegenbalk or Ziegenbalg (1758-59), Demarchez 





* Calcutta Review, 1846, page 495-6; Crawford, Brief History, page 64; 
Toynbee, Sketch, prge 164. 
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(1768-64), Colonel Bie (1789 --1805), Colonel Jacob Krefting 
(1805—08, 1815—28), J. 8S. Hohlenberg (i1828—83:, Colonel 
Rehling (1836), who was subsequently Governor of Tranquebar 
and P, Hansen (1836—45) Colovel Crawford gives as the last 
Governor one Lindeman .1°42—45', but the Bengal and Agra 
Gazetteer of 1841 shows the Hon’ble P. Hansen as Governor, 
and the latter signed the treaty of 22nd February !/845, which 
distinctly refers to him as “Peter Hansen, Couscillor of State, 
Governor of His Danish Majesty s Possessions in India, Knight of 
the Order of Dannebrog.” ‘The certificate of exchange was signed 
by L. Linhard, who was Judge and Magistrate in 1841. 

According to the English factory records, the first settle- 
ment of the French in Bengal was made at Hooghly and was the 
result of an accident. In a letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated Balasore, the 28th December 1674, Walter Clavell. the 
English Company's chief representative in the Bay, reported 
that in the preceding year ® ship of the French King’s, named 
the Fl mea, while returning to St. ‘Thommé, was separated from the 
rest of the squadron sent by the Viceroy (M. Dela Haye) owing 
to foul weather. Not being able to make Coromandel, she came 
to the Balasore Roads, where she was surprised and taken by three 
Dutch merchantmen bound for Hooghly They ‘had the confidence 
to bring her up to Hooghly before their one tuctory ;’ and several 
apecious pretences were made that the ship should be taken from 
the Dutch and redelivered tothe French, to which purpose the 
Governor of Balasore persuaded some of the French to complain 
personally at Dacca, ‘the upshot was that the Dutch were fain to 
buy the prize of the Moors, and the French were sent away with 
good words and liberty to build factories and carry on trade in 
what part of Bengal they would, “In Hugly they made a small 
house neere the Dutch Factory, from which the Dutch by their 
application and presevt to the Moores, have routed them; and 
they thereupon pretendedly, but really becavse they can borrow 
no more money, have lately left Hugly, and are intended for 
the Coast in au open boate, and taking a long farewell of Bengala, 
where they are indebted about Rupees 8,000,"* 

As the sloop /veming left St. Thomé in April 1673, the French- 
men presumably were brought to Hooghly towards the close of that 
year, aud after allowing for their journey to aud from Dacca, they 
in all probability built their ‘small house’ at Hooghly about 1674, 








* Thomas Bowrey, Countries, ete, 1903, quoting (ia p. 62, note 8) Factory 
Records, Hugli, No. 4, p. 22 f ; cf, Delestre, Relation du Journal aun voyaye fatt 
aexz Indes Orientales, (1677), p. 185. 
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It is this house evidently which is alluded to by the English Agent 
Streynsham Master ‘under date 13th Soptember 1676 :—‘‘,.. Leas 
than 2 miles short of Hugly we passed by the Dutch Garden, and 
a little further by a large apot of ground which the French had 
laid out in a factory, the gateto which was standing, but was now 
in the possession wf the Dutch. Thon we came by the Dutch 
factory.”* From this description it appears that the factory 
was in the extreme north of the modern Chandernagore, just south 
of Chinsura. It also appears that the French did not leave Bengal 
altogether, when they abandoned their settlement, for Master, 
writing on 28rd September 1676, noted that at Cossimbazar he 
passed by the spot of ground allotted to the French.t 

It is not certain when Chandernagore was reoccupied by the 
French. The common tradition is that permission to erect a factory 
here was granted tothe French in 1688 by a vaarwén of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb obtaiued during the rebellion of Subha 
Singh in 1696-97. The Dutch, French and English, it is said, 
hired soldiers and requested permission to put their factories into 
astate of defence. Tho Nawab Ibrahim Khan gave them a 
goneral authority to provide for their own safety ; and acting on 
this, they raised walls with bastions round their factories. In this 
way Fort Gustavus at Chinsura, Fort Orloans at Chandernagore, 
and Fort William at Calcutta are said to have been built.§ In 
1701 Chandernagore was placed under the authority of the 
Governor of Pondicherry, For many years the French trade 
languished, as may be gathered from the remark made by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in the beginning of the 18th century, that the 
French had a factory at Chandernagore with a few families living 
near it, but not much trade for want of money,|] and ‘‘a pretty 
little church to hear mass in, which is the chief business of the 
French in Bengal.” 

In 1731 Joseph Francoix Dupleix was appoisted Intendant of 
Chandernagoro, and during the ten years in which he held that 
office he transformed the place. According to Mr. KE. Sterling, 
Collector of Hooghly—“ Chandernagore under his able government 
hecame the astonishment and envy of its neighbours. Money 








* Hedges’ Diary, II, 238. 

+ Diary of St. Master, l.c., Thomas Bowrey, Countries, efc., p. 218, note 2. 

{ Mr. &. Sterling, Collector of Hooghly, states in » letter dated 29th July 
1842, that this permission was obtained through a Persian uamed Macarah, 
Probably he refers to Marcar, an Armenian merchant, who built a church at 
Chingura in 1695, or to his son, who died at Hooghly in 1697, 

§ Stewart, History, p. 207. Fort Gustavus, however, had walls before 1665, 
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poured in from every quarter. New and surprising sources of com- 
mercial wealth were opened, and vast designs of wealth emanated 
from this one man,in whom the most unlimited confidence was 
placed. His measures enriched individuals, while his policy exten- 
ded the reputation of his nation. Never perhaps did the glory of 
the French and their prosperity acquire a more extended field than 
in this colony on the bank of the Ganges.’”* So also Malleson 
writes: —“ From the period of ita first occupation to the time 
when Dupleix assumed the Intendantship, Chandernagore had 
been regarded as a settlement of very minor importance. Starved 
by the parent Company in Paris, it had been unable, partly trom 
want of means, and partly also from the want of enterprise on the 
part of the settlers, to carry on any large commercial operations. 
Lodges, or commercial posts, dependent upon Chandernagore, had 
also been established at Cossimbazar, Jougdia, Dacca, Balasore and 
Patra. But their operations were of small estent. The long 
stint of money on the part,of the Company of the Indies had had, 
besides, a most pernicious effect upon the several intendants and 
their subordinates. The stagnation attenda:t upon poverty had 
lasted so long, that it had demoralized the community. ‘The 
members of it had even come to regard stagnation as the natural 
order of things. ‘The place itself bore evidence to the same effect. 
It had a ruined and forlorn appearance; its silent walls wore 
overgrown with jungle; and whilst the swift stream of the 
Hooghly carried past it eastern morchandise intended for the 
rivals who were converting the mud huts of Sutanuti into the 
substantial warehouses of old Caloutta, the landing places of 
Chandernagore were comparatively deserted. 

“To govern a settlement thus fallen into a state of passive and 
assenting decrepitude, Dupleix was deputed in 1731. He saw, 
almost at a glance, the capabilities of the place, and, conscious of 
his own abilities, having tried and proved at Pondicherry his 
ideas regarding the power of trade, he felt that the task of 
restoring Chandernagore, would, under his system, be comparati- 
vely easy. He at once set in action the large fortune he had 

accumulated, and induced others to join in the venture. He 
bought ships, freighted cargoes, opened communications with the 
interior, attracted native merchants to the town. Chandernagore 
soon felt the effect of her master’s hand. Even the subordinates 
whom he found there, recovering, under the influence of his 
example, from their supineness, begged to be allowed to join in the 


* Letter of Mr. K. Sterling, Collector of Hooghly, dated 29th July 1842, lc 
Toynbee’s Sketch, p. 16. 
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trade. Dupleix had room for all, To some he advanced money, 
others he took into partnership, all he encouraged. He had not 
ocoupied the Intendantship four years, when, in place of the half. 
dozen country-boats which, on his arrival, were lying unemployed 
at the landing-place, he had at sea thirty or forty ships, a number 
which increased before his departure to seventy-two, engaged in 
conveying the merchandise of Bengal to Surat, to Jedda, to 
Mocha, to Bussora, and to China. Nor did he neglect the inland 
trade. He established commercial relations with some of the 
principal cities in the interior, and even opened communications 
with Tibet. Under such a system, Chandernagore speedily 
recovered from its forloru condition, From having been the most 
inconsiderable, it became, in a few years, the most important and 
flourishing of the European settlements in Bengal.”* 

After the departure of Dupleix on transfer to Pondicherry 
(1741), the Maratha raids, the wnsottled condition of the country, 
want of funds and lack of vigour on the part of his successors, 
all combined to reduce the trade of the French in Bengal. 
There is ample proof of its decline, For instance, M. Renault, 
the Governor of Chandernagore, in « letter to Dupleix dated 
30th September 1757, stated that when he took charge of the 
factory (in 1754 ?), it was in debt to the extent of 26 or 27 lakhe, 
but that by exercising his personal credit he managed to send back 
the next year three ships laden with rich cargoest, Again, ina 
letter of the Dutch Council at Hooghly to their Supreme Council 
at Batavia, dated 24th November 1756, it is said that the French 
“have done no business these last few yoars”;¢ and in another 
letter to the Assembly in Holland, dated 2nd January 1757, they 
wrote that “what the French are about to send by Pandichery and 
the Danes by Tranquebara, will be of but trifling importance.§ ” 

In 1756, when war threatened to break out between the 
French and the English, the European garrison at Chandernagore 
numbered only 112 officers and men. The French attempted to 
fiuish one of the bastions of Fort Orleans which had been begun in 
Ali Vardi's time (1750); while the English on their part began to 
clear out the Maratha ditch and repair the fortifications close to 
Fort William. Thereupon Siraj-ud-daula sent orders to both to 
demolish the works. The French Agent, M. Law, persuaded the 
Nawab that they were merely repairing old works; but the 


* G, Mallesou. The Rise of the French Power tw India, Calcutta Review, 
1866. 
+ Bengal in 1756-67, 11, 258, 
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English Agent at Calcutta, Mr. Drake, sent a reply, which the 
Nawab chose to regard as offensive and impertinent.* As is well 
known, the rupture with the English ended in the capture of 
Caloutta and the massacre of the Black Hole. Both Siraj-ud-daula 
and the English applied for help to the French, who declined to 
side with either party, but offered to shelter the English in their 
fort, While on his march to Calcutta, the Nawab forcibly took 
the French boats to transport his men across the Ganges, and on 
his return he levied from them a fine of Rs. 3,40,000,t This 
sum they paid on receiving three lakhs sent from France by the 
Company in the ship Saint Contest,t 

In December 1756 news came that war had been declared 
between France and England. Two Freach Deputies visited 
Calcutta on the 4th January 1757 and asked Admiral Watson his 
intentions regardiug neutrality. The Admiral offered them an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, against the Nawab. This they 
declined, on which the Admiral replicd-that he would be “forced 
to try his luck.” Next month the Nawab concluded a treaty with 
the English, and on his way back past Chandernagore, sent friendly 
messages to M. Renault, repaid him one lakh out of the fine he 
had levied, granted the French a perwana with all the privileges 
allowed to the British, und even offered them the town of Hooghly 
if they would ally themselves with him, The French took the 
money, but declined the alliance. The English believed, however, 
that they had a secret; alliance with Siraj-ud-daula and determined 
to crush the French before attacking the Nawab. Futile negotia- 
tions followed, and the Hnglish, having received reinforcements, 
resolved to declare war. On 11th March Clive charged the French 
with sheltering British deserters, and next day marched to within 
2 miles of Chandernagore, sending a summons to M. Renault to 
surrender, to which the latter sent no reply. On the 14th, Clive 
read out the declaration of war and began the siege. 

The fort was ill-prepared for an attack, being short in men, 
guns, ammunition and engineering officers, while the area to be 
defended was large. M. Renault could muster with great difficulty 
237 soldiers (including 45 pensioners and sick), 120 sailors, 70 
half-castes and private Europeans, 100 civilians, 167 sepoys and 
100 topasses,.in all 794 men. After the loss of their outposts, the 
French withdrew into the fort and made a gallant defence, repul- 
sing several attacks. On the river side the Fronch had blocked 
the channel with four ships and a hulk. Admiral Watson came 


+ Bengal in 1756-57, 1, 210. 
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up to help in the attack, with a floct consisting of the Kent, the 
Tiger and the Salisbury, with the Bridgewater and the Kingfieher, 
On the 23rd they moved through the sunken ships, along buoys 
carefully laid the previous day; and at about 7 a.m. the Tiger and 
the Kent took up their position opposite the north-east and south- 
east bastions. Then ensued a sharp but short cannonade between 
the ships and the fort batteries, while Clive’s troops attacked from 
the land side. The Kent was so terribly damaged as to be unfit for 
sea again, and the Salisbury was almost as bad; but the fort bas- 
tions were completely breached, and the French gunners were 
almost all killed, Consequently, M. Renault at about 9-30 4.m. 
hoisted the white flag. Articles of capitulation were agreed upon, 
and were signed by Admirals Watson and Pocock, and also by 
Clive, after some objections on Admiral Watsou’s part to Clive 
being associated with him. A number of the French escaped to 
Serampore and Chinsura, and somé joiued M. Law at Cossimbazar. 
The rest were allowed parole, but eventually, on the ground of 
having broken their parole, were imprisoned in Caloutta." The 
capture of Chandernagore was of immense importance to the 
British both by clearing the way for the final settlement with the 
Nawab and also by providing them with a large supply of guns 
and ammunition; the loot alone is said to have been sold for 
£130,000, 

Tn 1765 Chandernagore was restored to the French represented 
by John Law of Lauriston, Commaudant of the French establish- 
ment in the East Indies _It was restored in accordance with a 
treaty between Great Britain, France and Spain concluded at 
Paris in 1763, which contained the proviso that the French 
engaged “not to erect fortifications, or to keep troops, in any part 
of the Soubah of Bengal” (Article XI)t. The Kuglish were 
strict on this point, and Stavorinus (1769-70) relates how M. 
Chevalier, the French Governor, who had caused a deep ditch to be 
dug round the town, was forced to have it filled up by an English 
engineer aided by 800 sepoys.t The French were, however, 
allowed to keep @ certain small number of guns for saluting, and 
to hoist their flag over their factory.7 

Late in 1768, or early in 1769, the Fronch appear to have had 
a quarrel with the Nawab, in which they certainly came off worst. 
It is described as follows by Colonel Pearse in a letter dated 28rd 





* Bengal in 1756.57, 11, 312. The French bad 40 killed and 70 wounded, the 
British 82 killed and 99 wounded (Admiral Watgon’s letter dated the 31st March 
1757). 
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February 1769:—“The French had shipped off a great deal of 
money ; and order was issued forbidding that any should be sent off 
from the country. The Nabob of Bengal, or Patna, I do not know 
which, though I believe the former, ordered his peons to surround 
Chandernagore till it should be re-landed. The French fired on 
them from the ship, by which many were killed and wounded ; the 
consequence was the destruction of the town. The Nabob's people 
palled down the houses and laid every thing in ruins. Monsieur 
Chevalier wrote to the Governor of Fort William, desiring that 
the neutrality which subsisted between the two nations might 
continue (for he was determined to march against the Nabob), and 
that the ship might not be molested. He was answerod, that if 
she attempted to pass, she would be fired on by the guns of the 
Fort. The Nabob having demanded our assistance, the ship was 
afterwards seized, but I hear since that she is gone. The Nabob 
haa ordered all the French down; trade is entirely stopped, which 
may perhaps end in trouble.’* 

In 1778, on the outbreak of war in Europe, the English again 
occupied Chandernagore. Colonel Dow quietly invested the town, 
and then set out with a company of sepoys to Ghiretti in search 
of the Governor Chevalicr. His wife pretended he was ill, and 
Dow found that he had escaped, the Commandant, Hanquart, 
handing over the town in, his absence,t The English, however, 
withdrew on the conclusion of peace in 1783. 

During the French Revolution the citizena of Chandernagore 
shared in the republican fervour of their countrymen. The 
Governor fled to his country house at Ghiretti, but was brought back 
to the town by an oxcited mob, which wished to copy the Parisians’ 
march to Versailles, There he was kept a captive for some time in 
spite of the demands made by Lord Cornwallis for his release, 
Hiventually, it was decided to send the royalists in chains to the Isle 
of France, but Cornwallis stopped the brig on which they were 
shipped while on its way down the Hooghly and released the 
captives.t According to another account, the Governor waa 
refused admission to the town, and seeing no hope of any change 
in the sentiments of the republicans, withdrew to Calcutta and 
thence to Pondicherry.§ In June 17938, during the war following 
the revolution, Chandernagore was reoccupied by the English 
without opposition, and was administered by a special officer, 

* Bengal Past and Present, July 1908, p.p. 811-12. 

+ Letter from Col, Dow, Bengal Past and Present, July 1908 pp. 891-92, 

T Notes on the right bank of the Hooghly, Calcuita Review, 1845; Chasder- 
sagore, Cal. Rev. 1899, 

§ Selections Coloutta Gazette under date 18th October 1792. 
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Mr. Richard Birch. It was restored by the Treaty of Amiens in 
1802, only to be seized again a few months later on tho resump- 
tion of hostilities. It was then administered by the Judge- 
Magistrate of Hooghly, and was finally made over to the French in 
1816, after having been almost uninterruptedly in British possession 
for 23 years. While under the British Government, Chandernagore, 
as well as Chinsura and Serampore, is said to have swarmed 
with receivers of stolen goods, cheats, swindlers and fraudulent 
pawnbrokers.* When Bishop Heber visited it in 1823, “the 
streets presented a remarkable picture of solitude and desolation”, 
aud the Bishop saw “no boats loading or unloading at the quay, 
no porters with burdens in the streets, no carts, no market people, 
and in fact only a small native bazar and a few dismal-looking 
European shops.” 

The Prussians were another European nation that effected 
a settlement in this district. This-settlement was indirectly due 
to the enterprise of Frederick ‘the Great, who having gained 
posseession of Kast Friesland in 1744, endeavoured to convert its 
capital, Embden, into a great northern port. With this object he 
founded, in 1758, the Kengalische Handels-Geselischaft {also known 
as the Bengal Company of Embden, the Embden East India 
Company, and the Prussian Asiatic Company). The Prussians had 
obviously some difficulties to face before gaining a footing in Bengal. 
“Tf the Germans como here,” the Nawab wrote to the English, 
“it will be very bad for all the Europeans, but for you worst of 
all, and you will afterwards repent it; and I shall be obliged to 
stop all your trade and business . ... Therefore take care that these 
German ships do not come.” “God forbid that they should 
come,” was the pious response of the President of the English 
Council, “but should this be the case, I am in hopes they will be 
either sunk, broke, or destroyed.”t Still the Prussians appear to 
have established themselves in the district “three or four years” 
before 1756,7 on the same terms as those allowed to the Danes, 
viz., they might carry on their trade on payment of custom 
duties and hire houses for themselves and warehouses for their 
goods, but not erect fortifications or keep garrisons§ Their 
factory appears tohave been a mile south of Fort Orleans at 
Chandernagore,|| and had gardens attached to it, which are several 
timos referred to as the Prussian gardens. 
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The year 1756 was a disastrous one for the Prussians. In 
June Siraj-ud-daula extorted Rs. 5,000 from them. In August 
their only ship, the Prince Henry of Prussiv, was wrecked while 
entering the Ganges, owing to the misconduct of an English pilot 
Hendrick Walters,* whom the Board dismissed for his carelessness ; 
while the supercargoes invested the money they had brought out, 
to the extent of Rs. 2,50,000, with the English for homeward 
trade. Their position was, in fact, so bad that Mr. John Young, 
the Chief of the Prussian factory, seeing himself “ detested, 
despised and not knowing how to support himself with honour” 
withdrew to the English with merchandise worth Rs. 50,000. { 

After these losses, what little trade they had dwindled still 
further owing to the rivalry of the other European companies. 
Their pilots refused to serve the Prussian ships, and a letter from 
the English Court of Directors, dated 25th March 1757, absolutely 
forbade the Compauy’s servanta to have any dealings with them 
or give them any assistance in their mercantile affairs, though 
if their ships wanted water, provisions or real necessaries, they 
might be supplied ‘in accordance with the custom of nations in 
amity one with the other.” The Company was soon afterwards 
wound up; and the Proceedings of Caleutta, dated 21st August 
1760, record a letter from John Young, dated London, 18th July 
1759, requesting the Haglish to take possession of all the effects 
of the Royal Prussian Bengal Compay.§ 

The Flemish also for a short time carried on trade in the 
district. The merchants of Ostend, Antwerp, and other towns in 
Flanders and Brabant appear to have endeavoured to get some share 
in the trade with the East Indies early in the 18th century, for 
in 1720, and again in 1721, they sent six ships, of which one was 
consigned to Bengal; their principal station was at Coblom 
on the coast of Coromandel, In 1722 the Ostend Company was 
formed, and a year later it had founded and lost a settlement on 
the Hooghly. Of this there is an interesting account in the 
Riyasu-s-Salatin, which however confounds the Flemish with the 
Danes. “They had,” i4 states, ‘no factory in Bengal and carried 
on commercial transactions through the agency of the French; ”’ 
but with the assistance of the latter obtained permission from the 
Nawab, Murshid Kuli Khan, to build a factory at Bankibazar 
on the eastern bank of the Hooghly, and set to work to erect a 
strong building. The European nations feared their rivalry, for 
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‘ placing obliquely the cap of vanity on the head of pride, they 
bragged they would sell woollen-stuffs, volvet, and silk-stuffs at 
the rate of gunny-cloth.” The other Europeans accordingly 
intrigued against them, and having gained over the Fauwyddr of 
Hooghly, got him to induce the Nawab to order the closure of the 
factory. The Danes defied the Mughals, mounted cannon, and 
with the help of the French prepared for resistauce. The 
Faujdar of Hooghly then sent a force under his Deputy Mir Jafar 
(apparently the subsequent Nawab of Bengal), which cut off their 
supplies Though the Indian servants all fled, aud he had only 
18 men left, who were, moreover, reduced to starvation, the Chief 
still offered a desperate resistance. At last, he hid his arm 
shattered by a cannon-ball, and “ was obliged, in consequence, 
at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, embarking 
on board a vessel, he set sail for his own native country. Next 
morning, the factory waa captured; but save and except some 
cantion-balls, nothing of value. was found.” The gateway and 
tower were then razed to the ground and Mir Jafar returned 
in triumph to Hooghly.* 

The capture of the factury took place according to Alexander 
Hamilton in 1723, and this date is probably correct, for Hamilton's 
work (A New Account of the East Indies) was published in 1727, being 
republished in 1744. It is also confirmed by two other facts, riz., 
(1) the whole transaction is aseribed by tho Riydgu-s-Salatin to the 
time of Murshid Kuli Khan, who died in 1725, and (2) the Ostend 
Company had its charter suspended in 1727, and was suppressed 
in 1731. Stewart adds some interesting: dotails as to the attempts 
of the Flemish to tap the trade of Bengal. According to his ac- 
count, the first ship sent by the Company to Bengal, the Emperor 
Charles, which mounted 30 guns, was lost in going up the Ganges. 
The greater part of her cargo was, however, saved; and the offi- 
cers and crew took possession of Bankibazar, and erected tempo- 
rary houses. In the two following years, three ships, of a larger 
size than the first, arrived in Bengal, and completely established 
the Ostend trade in that province; and as they undersold the other 
Europeans in various articles, their factory quickly rose in estima- 
tion. At first, the factors resided in houses constructed of mats 
and bamboos ; but they afterwards built brick dwellings, and 
surrounded theirfactory with a wall, having bastions at the angles: 
they algo cuta ditch, communicating with the river, of such a 
depth as to’ admit sloops of considerable burthen. 





® Biydzu-s-Saldtin, pp. 276-8, Hamilton states that after being forced to 
quit their factory the Flemish found protection with the French at Chandernagore, 
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Stewart then mentions the suspension of the charter, and says 
that, notwithstanding this prohibition, the private merchants 
occasionally sent out shipsto India; and, as the agent of the 
head of the factory in Bengal was a porson of great activity and 
determination, he continued to furnish them with cargoes. This 
traffic, although carried on clandestinely, could not escape the 
notice of the Dutch and English, the latter of whom sent a 
squadron, under the command of Captain Gosfright of the ship 
Fordwich, to blockade the river Ganges. The Commodore sailed up 
the river; and having obtained intelligence that two Ostend 
ships were anchored between Calcutta and Bankibazar, despatched 
two of his squadron to take them. On the first shot being fired, 
the Saint Theresa, the smallest of the Ostend ships, struck her 
colours, was immediately taken possession of, and carried to 
Calcutta ; but the other slipped. her cable, and took shelter 
under the guns of Bankibazar factory, whither it was not deemed 
expedient to follow her ; and she afterwards had the good fortune 
to escape. Stewart then proceeds to give substantially the same 
account of the capture of the fort as that given above, but ascribes 
it to 1633.* 

The Flemish appear not to have given up all hope of sharing 
in the trade of Bengal even after this reverse, for isolated fac- 
tors are mentioned as being in existence at Bankibazar asa 
late as 1744.¢ M. Law in» letter written in 1756 refers to 
“the affair of the Ostend Company in 1744 ;’? and there isa 
curious reference in the MS. Bengal Consultations for 14th 
October 1744 (communicated by Mr. J.S. Cotton) showing that 
the Ostenders were then again expelled from Bankibazar. This is 
presumably the occurrence referred to by Orme, who says, with 
a slight difference as to the date, that Ali Vardi Khan, ‘in the 
year 1748, on some contempt of his authority, attacked and drove 
the factors of the Ostend Company out of the river of Hughly.’§ 

The mixing up of the dates of the first and second expulsion of 
the Ostenders has apparently caused some confusion in different 
accounts of their settlements; and there has been also some con- 
fusion about the nationality of the merchant adventurers who 
held Bankibazar. Tho Riydsu-s-Salatin, for instance, ascribes the 
establishment and defence of the factory to the Danes. Stewart, 
after giving a full account of the formation of the Ostend Com- 
pany and of the installation of their officers and agents at 

¢ Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol, 11, p. 466. 


$ Bengal in 1766-67, IIT, 210, 
§ Orme’s History, II, 45. 
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Bankibazar, calls it the German factory and its defenders Germans. 
Mr. Hill also in Bengal in 1756-57, though he refersto Banki- 
bazar as being held by the servaats of the Ostend Company, enters 
it in his Index as ‘the Emden Company or Prussian settlement’, 
and speaks of its defence by the ‘Emdeners’.” 

Tn concluding this sketch of the early European settlements Varya- 
mention may be made of the native names given to them and to fivas. 
the nations which held them. The Portuguese were called 
Firingis (from Frank), their quarters Firingt-told, and their soldi- 
ers “topasses’”’, either from top a gun orfrom fopi a hat. The Dutch 
were called Olundds from Hollandois; the French Fardst and 
their settlement Fardsdangé from Francais; the English 
Angres or Injres from Anglais, or English, and the Danes Dine- 
mar and their settlement Dinemar-danga from Denmark. 








* Bengal in 1766-67, 1, xxx, xxxvi; JIT, 210 (foot-note). 
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CHAPTER IV, 


THE PEOPLE. 


Growra In 1872, when the first census of Bengal was taken, the popu- 
or POFU- lation of the district as now constituted* was returned at 1,119,631. 


LATION, 


It decreased to 974,992 in 1881, but rose to 1,034,296 in 1891, to 
1,049,041 in 1901, and to 1,090,097 in 1911. 

In the nine years following the census of 1872, the population 
declined by no less than 13 per.cent., owing mainly to the terrible 
epidemic of malarial fever known-as Burdwan fever, The Census 
Commissioner for Bengal estimated tho loss of population in the 
twelve years during which it prevailed at no less than 650,000; 
for, apart from actual mortality, the fever reduced the vitality 
of the survivors, thus diminishing the birth-rate, aud also forced 
a number of its inhabitants to leave the district for healthier 
localities, “It is true,” he remarked, “ that this terrible epidemic 
did not claim so many victims in the decade which has elapsed 
since the cenaus of 1872 as in that which preceded it, but the 
ravages of the disease have not yet been repaired, the ruined 
villages have not yet been rebuilt, jungle still flourishes where 
populous hamlets once stood, and while many of those who fled 
before the fever have not returned, the impaired powers of the 
survivors have not sufficed to fill the smiling land with a new 
population,” The next decade witnessed a distinct recovery, the 
census of 1891 recording an increase of 6 per cent., though the 
district regained only half of the inhabitants it lost in the 
previous nino years. This advance was due to the general abate- 
ment of malarial fever, and in the Serampore subdivision, where 
it was greatest, to three special causes, viz., the reclamation of 
marshy swamps effected by the Dankuni and Rajapur drainage 
schemes, the opening of the T'arakeswar Railway, and the estab- 
lishment of five jute mills and one bone mill, which attracted 
immigrants. 





*The Arambigh subdivision was not included in the district in 1872; the 
Singti outpost of the Khinskul thina was transferred to the Howrah district after 
the cenaue of 1891; and after the census of 1901 three villeges were transferred to 
Burdwan. 
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The census of 1901 revealed an increase of only 1°4 per cent , Cansus 
the Arambagh subdivision having » very small increase and the o¥ 1901. 
Serampore subdivision an increase of 3°3 per cent, while the 
Hooghly subdivision had a slight falling-off of population. This 
result is due to arise in the number of immigrants by nearly 
40,000 and a diminution in the number of emigrants by over 
38,000. Conditions were otherwise unfavourable, as may be 
gathered from the summary given in the Bengal Census Report 
of 1901:— 

“During the last decade there have been no specially violent 
outbreaks of cholera or small-pox. Cholera was bad in several 
years, but the mortality so caused was but a small fraction of that 
due to fever. The couutry is flooded yearly by the spill of the 
Damodar. Its surtace is but little above sea level, ad the drain- 
age is bad and is yearly getting worse, as the silting-up of the old 
streams and watercourses continues. ‘ihe soil is thus water-logged 
to an exceptional extent. The peculiarly malignart Burdwan 
fever has disappeard, but even now the fevers of the district are of 
an unusually virulent kind. The death-rate is consequently high, 
and in only two years of the decade have the recorded births been 
more numerous than the ieaths.....In spite of the immigration 
that has taken place, the district is still less populous by 70,000 
than it was in 1872, and even then the district had suffered terribly 
from the fover epidemic for nearly a decade, It seems very 
doubtful whether it will ever fully recover its losses uutil the 
drainage problem is solved.” 

The main statistics of the conaus of 1901 are given below. 
Detailed statistics of the census of 1911 are not yet available. 























NUMBER OF PoPULATION. Variation 
Area in Sees — | between 
_SuspIvisioy. wai ee 1891 and 
niles ‘Towns, 197 in 
own Villages. Total. sare percentage, 
Sadar or Hooghly 440 2 939 81,363 | 808,474 701 -0'8 
Serampore.., he 843 5 783 102, 784 413, 178 1,205 +33 
Arimbagh.. 1. | 406 1 | 68 | 80,201: 827/880] “806 +08 
7 Ns Ee 
District Total | 1,180 8 | 2,990 | 264,298 | 701,081 883 +14 


The average density of population is very high, being surpassed Density. 
in only three districts in the Province, viz, Howrah, Muzaffar- 
pur and Saran; while the Serampore subdivision, with more than 
twelve hundred souls per square mile, supports a more teeming 
population than any district except the metropolitan district of 
Howrah. Moreover, the district contains a large quantity of 
waste and uncultivable lands, and the pressure of population on 
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the cultivated portion is therefore all the greater; but it is not as 
yet excessive owing to the general prosperity of the people, the 
fertility of the soil, and the industrial expansion which has been 
so marked a feature of the economio history of Hooghly in 
the last 50 years, The lands under cultivation yield rich crops of 
different kinds, for which a ready market and good prices can be 
obtained owing to the proximity of the metropolis, A large 
proportion of the people, moreover, obtain their livelihood in non- 
agricultural pursuits; a.d the organized industries of the district 
afford them ample employment ard good wages. 

In the Arambagh subdivision, the population is evenly distri- 
buted, rising from 736 per square mile in the laterite tract of 
thana Goghat to 894 in the fertile alluvial thina of Khanakul. 
The density in the Serampore subdivision is not so uniform. The 
Serampore thina is the most thickly populated. including, as it 
does, five municipalities along the Hooghly with numerous mills 
and other industries, and-having easy communication with Calcutta 
and Howrah by rail, river and road., This portion is thoroughly 
urban, with an average of 4,255 per square mile, Behind it 
stretches thana Chanditala, a semi-urban tract, which supports 
1,381 persons per square mile. In this thana there are populous 
villages crowded along the Saraswati, and it is also drained by 
the Dankuni and Rajapur drainage channels, and is traversed by 
the old Benares road and the Howrah-Shiakhala Railway, In the 
other three thinas of this subdivision the pressure on the soil is 
more evenly distributed, density varying only from 848 in the 
rather backward thana of Haripal to 923 per square mile in thana 
Singur lying just behind Serampore. 

In the Hooghly subdivision there are marked variations. The 
most densely-peopled part is the Hooghly thana with the two 
municipalities of Hooghly and Bansberié. It is practically a 
continuation of the riparian municipal tract, and has a density of 
1,826 per square mile. The other thinas vary considerably. The 
low deltaic thina of Balagarh and the feverish rural thana of 
Polba have only 588 and 548 persons per square mile, respectively, 
while there are 708 per square mile in the fertile though unhealthy 
thana of Dhaniakhali. Broadly speaking, the inhabitants cluster 
most thickly along the Hooghly riverupto Tribeni, while in the 
interior the density is greatest in the south and diminishes slowly 
towards the north and the west, the most: populous villages lying 
on the banks of old streams, such as the Saraswati, the Knaa Nadi, 
the Damodar (east bank), and the Kana Dwarakeswar. 

The statistics compiled at the census of 1901 show that migration 
from and to this district is unusually active, 11-7 per cent, of the 
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population being emigrants and 13°3 per cent, immigrants. 
Among emigrants, ¢¢., natives of this district enumerated else- 
where, seven-twelfths were males, the bulk of whom had migrated 
to the metropolis and the adjoining districts of Howrah and the 
24-Parganas. Such emigration is largely of a temporary nature. 
many clerks, shop-keepers and workmen taking advantage of 
the facilities afforded by the railway to return home daily or 
periodically on Sundays and holidays. On the whole, the volume 
of emigration is decreasing, the total number of emigrants falling 
from 156,241 in 1891 to 122,841 in 1901. 

On the other hand, the volume of immigration is increasing, 
both because of the increasing demand for residence in places from 
which Calcutta is easily accessible and still more because of 
the labour attracted by the local mills, brick-fields and other 
industrial concerns. The number of immigrauts increased from 
99,994 io 1891 to 139,714 in 1901, the bulk being labourers, as 
is apparext from the preponderance of males (81,823) over 
females (57,891). The places wnich contributed most largely to 
this influx are Bankura (44,289), Midnapore (16,116), Patna 
Division (17,615), and the United Provinces .12,069}. To these 
immigrant coolies are due the large increase of 17:3 per cent. 
in Serampore thane and the small increase of 1°9 per cent. in 
Chanditala thana. 

The district may be divided. into three tracts, urban, semi. 
urban and rural. Broadly speaking, the urban tract consista of ©. 
the narrow riparian strip between the Hooghly on the east and 
the railway oc the west. The French town of Chandernagore 
and all the municipal towns, except Arambagh, lie ia one 
continuous line in this strip, viz, from Tribeni southwards 
Bansberié, Hooghly including Chinsura), Bhadreswar, Baidya- 
bati, Serampore, Kotrang and Uttarpara. The eighth munici- 


lity, Arambagh, is reall . 
Arimbagh 8,048 palty, ATambagh, 1s really & con 


Bhadecswav " 94’353  «geries of villages and has been 
Baidyabati ie eels constituted a municipality, as 
Banaberia , 108 . 

Hooghly-cum- -Chinsura 28,916 being the headquarters of a sub- 
Kotrang ... 6.674 division rather than a place 
Pe net at “ ‘7373+ With urban characteristics. ‘The 


population of each of these towns, 
according to the census of 1911, is shown in the margin. 

Of the seven towns on the Hooghly, Bansberia and Hooghly 
are now decadent, having been supplanted as commercial centres 
by Calcutta and Howrah. Of the other five, Bhadreswar and 
Serampore are thriving towns, which are growing rapidly 
owing to their proximity to the metropolis and to the development 
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of jute mills and other industrial concerns Serampore is now 
the most important town in the district, having added 40 per cent. 
to its population between 1881 and 1891, 20 per cent in 
the next decade, and nearly 12 per cert. Letween 1901 and 1911, 
Bhadreswar, though barely a third of the size of Serampore, has 
of late expanded ever more rapidly, and has more than doubled 
its population since 1891. Baidyabatiis an important mart for 
vegetables and other garden produce, while UttarparAé and 
Kotrang to the south are small quiet semi-suburban towns; 
the former is inhabited by a considerable number of bhadraloy, 
i.c., Hindus of the middle class, and the latter is a centre 
for the manufacture of tiles aud bricks. 

Behind and to the west of this riparian tracts lies the semi- 
urban area with a number of populous villages fringing the 
high banks of the Saraswati from Magriganj on the north to 
Chanditala on the south. -In'spite of epidemics of malaria, the 
density in this tract has long been hich ; and in recent years it 
has bentfited from the establishment of mills in the adjoining 
riparian tract, which has couverted localities which were formerly 
petty villages into thriving suburban towns. It has also bene- 
fited through the interior being opened up by the Howrah- 
Shiakhéla, Tarakeswar and Tribeni-Tarakeswar railway lines, 
while the general health has improved by the draining of marshes 
in the south and by the admission of a little water into the 
Saraswati itself by a cut from the Kunti Nadi. The rest of the 
district, including Arambagh, is more or less rural, containing, 
however, many populous villages. 

According to the census of 191, the proportion of the popu- 
lation (20 per cent.) living in towns is higher than in any 
other Bengal district, while tho villages are also unusually large, 
for 51 per cent. have 500 to 2,000 inhabitavts and only one- 
third (84 per cent.) contain less than 500. 

The dialect in common use is that known as Central Bengali 
or Metropolitan, which forms the basis of modern literary Bengali 
and is so called because it is the vernacular of the metropolitan 
districts, viz, Howrah, the 24-Parganis, Hooghly and Nadia. 
The Muhammadans usually talk Bengali, but the better 
educated often use Urdt, though in a more or lesa corrupt 
form, West of the Dwarakeswar, the current speech is 
affected by the Rarhi dialect: of Bankura and Burdwan, the 
pronunciation being somewhat different, and the intonation 
crisper. The existence of European settlements in the district 
for centuries has left little mark on the vocabulary and practi- 
cally none on the grammar. 
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The history of vernacular literature in this district can be Literature. 
traced as far hack as Akbar's time, when Madhabacharya, the 
author of Chandi, flourished at Tribeni. Since then Hoognty 
has produced some notable writers, ¢.g., in the British period, 
Rimmohan Ray, Piari Chand Mitra, Bhudeva Chandra Mukherji, 
Hem Chandra Banerji, Chandra Nath Basu, aud Akhay Chandra 
Sarkar. Soveral well known composers of songs have also been 
born in the district, ¢g., Aulié Manohar Das, Ramnidhi Gupte 
atiags Nidhi Babu, Sridhara Kathaka, Anthony Firingi, aud 
Govinda Adhikari. 

Hindus at the census of 1901 numbered 861,116 or 82 per cent Reu- 
of the population, and Muhammadans 184,577 or 17°5 per cent. °'O%* 
Membera of other religions were few in number, viz., Animists 
(2,766), Christians (759), Brahmos (26), Jains (25), Euddhists 
(6) and Sikhs (4). The proportion of Hindus has increased 
slightly, being 78°23 per cent. in_1872, 81:25 iu 1881, 81°50 
in 1891 and 82:0 in 1901. On the.other, hand, the percentage 
of Muhammadans has decreased slightly, falling from 21°61 in 
1872 to 18°64 in 1381, 17°89 in 1891 and 17°5 in 1901. 

The animistic tribes, though they have few representatives, Auimists, 
have been steadily increasing. In 1872 they were not enumer- 
ated separately ; in 1881 only 37 Santals were returned; and in 
1891, when a more careful classification’ was, made, 2,085 persons 
were returned as Santals and 19 as members of other tribes. In 
1901, Sant&ls had increased to 9,955, Oraona to 3,460, Bhumijes 
to 1,761 and Khairas to 1,530 A part of this increase may be 
due to better enumeration, but the bulk is undoubtedly caused by 
immigration, The Santals congregate chiefly in thanas Dhania- 
khali, Pandua and Haripil; the Bhumij in thana Balagarh ; 
the Khairis in thiana Pandua. As there are nearly as many 
females as men among them, it may be presumed that they have 
settled permanently in those tracts The case is different with 
the Oraons, who at the time of the census were found chiefly in 
thanas Serampore, Chanditalé and Singur. There was a marked 
disproportion between the sexes, viz., 213 females to 3,247 males, 
which goes to show that they were merely temporary immigrants 
who had come to work in the mills and on earthwork. The 
discrepancy between the number of aboriginals and the number of 
Animists is due to the fact that all the Bhumij and Khairas, 
aud most of the Oraous and Santals, were returned as Hindus 
and not Animists. 

The Christian community in 1901 included 192 Kuropeans, 94 Christians, 
Eurasians and 473 native Christians, —asmall number, considering 
the fact that Serampore waa long the headquarters of the Baptist 
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missionaries, and that there were European settlements along 
the Hooghly for more than two centuries. ‘The majority were 
residents of the towns of Serampore (466) and Hooghly (219); 
of the remainder. most were enumerated in the rural thana of 
Pandua, where the Free Church of Scotland has a missionary 
centre at Mahanad. The majority of the Europeans were 
members of the Anglican commupion ; of the Eurasians, more than 
half were Roman Catholics; aud of the native Christians, 193 
were Baptists, 136 Presbyterians and 60 Roman Catholics The 
Eurasians are decreasing owing to migration to Calcutta, Howrah 
and Chandornagore. 

Tho Baptist Mission maintains a college at Serampore and a 
training school for‘native pastors. The United Free Church Mission 
has a high English school attached to the mission house at Chinsura 
and another school on the hospital road, as well as a zanina mission 
houso in Hooghly. There-are also four outstations, vis., at Tribont, 
at Inchura in thina Balagarh, at Sonatigri near Sultangachha in 
thana Polbé, and at Mahanad, where it keeps up a small 
dispensary and school, The Prior of Bandel manages a school for 
Catholics, which is attended by about 75 boys. 

Satgaon and subsequently Hooghly were long the headquarters 
of Mughal Governors; and many Muhammadans were consequently 
attracted to the district. Thoir descendants are now mostly found 
in the Hooghly subdivision, particularly in thanas Hooghly, 
Pandua, Baligarh and Dhanidkhali. A few also, who received 
grants of laud, made their homes along the old Saraswati in thina 
Chanditala and round Mandaran in thina Goghat,where their 
descendants are known as aimddars (from aimd, a grant). At the 
census of 1901 the bulk of the Muhammaduns were returned 
as Shoikhs, their number being 162,632, while there wore 3,699 
Pathéns and 2,732 Saiyads. A few were returned as Ajlaf or 
low-class (1,180), Bodiya or gipsies (578), Dhawa or fishermen 
(1,499), Mallik or soldier’s descendants (2,694) ; but more (6,079) 
continued to call themselves Jolaha or weavers. 

The Sheikhs account for more than 98 per cent. of the total 
number of Muhammadans. They are found in all thauas, and 
it is belioved that many of them aro descendants of Hindu 
converts, who assumed this title in order to establish a claim to 
espectability. 

Among the Muhammadas of Hooghly there are a few Ashraf 
or high class families. Those entitled to this designation are 
chiefly found at Pandua and Hooghly in the Sadar subd ivision 
at Phurphurd, Sitapur and Bandipur in the Serampore subdivision 
and at Mendiran in the Arambigh subdivision. Marriages 
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between them and the Ajlaf or lower classes are not interdicted 
by religion, but, as a matter of practice, do not take place, unless 
the Ajlaf bridegroom happens to be rich or learned. The Ashraf 
do not ordinarily sit or eat with the Ajlaf or engage in any 
profession or trade which is considered undignified or degrading, 
but tailoring is not despised. 

The Jolahas or weavers, and the Kabaris (Kunjras) or vegeta- 
ble-sellers, rank very low, and no Ashraf will ordivarily marry 
with them. They follow several Hindu customs, They marry 
within their own respective castes, excommunicate members for 
social offences, which may, however, be atoned for by a feast given 
to their fellow castemen, and use cow-dung to plaster the floor, 
like Hindus. Jol&his also join the Shiahs, and beat drums, 
in the Muharram procession. 


Jolahaa, 


More than four-fifths of the population are Hindus, distributed yindus, 


among numerous castes and semi-Hinduized tribes. At the 
census of 1901, the following. castes and tribes were returned as 
numbering more than 10,000:-~Bagdis, Vaishnaves, Bauris, 
Brahmans, Doms, Goalas, Kaibarttas, KAamars, Kayasths, Keoras, 
Muchis, Napits, Sadgops, Tantis and Telis. 

The Brahmans number (in 1901) 72,906, excluding degraded 
Brahmans such as Agradanis, Patits, or Daivajnas, Including the 
latter, the numerical strength of this caste is practically the same 
as it was 20 years before. being 76,271 in 1881 and 76,317 in 
1901. Afew immigrants have been attracted by the sanctity of 
the river Bhagirathi or by the prospects of employment in the 
various mills and factories, but more appear to have left the district 
to work in Calcutta, Howrah and other places, The Brahmans 
of Hooghly belong mostly to the Rarhi sub-caste, so called from 
residence in the old territorial division of Rarh. The current 
tradition is that they are descended from five learned Bréhmans 
brought from Kanauj by King Adisur in the 11th century, because 
he found the local Brahmans too ignorant to perform Vedic 
ceremonies. But this theory is doubtful, as in the following 
century Halayudha, the Brahman minister of Lakahmana Sena, 
stigmatized the Rarhiya Brahmans as ignorant of Vedic rites,* 

The most remarkable of their social customs is Kulinism 
or the system of hypergamy. ‘The origin of this system is 
described as follows in the Ku/a-panjikd:, or chronicles of the 
genealogists. Dhardsura, king of Rarh, divided the Rarhi Brah- 
mans into three classes, viz., (1) Mukhya Kulins or the best, (2) 


* M. M. Chakravarti, Sanskrit Literature during the Sena Rule, J. A, B. 8+ 
1906, p. 176, 
Ha 
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Gaune Kulins or the lower class, and (8) Srotriyas or the ordinary 
‘hearers.’ The Gauna Kulins were excluded from the high class 
of Kulins by Lakahmana Sena, and, mixing with Srotriyas, were 
further subdivided into (a) Susiddha or highly approved, (1) Siddha 
or the approved, (c) Sadhya or capable of being approved, and 
(a) Ari or inimical. Of the original Kulins, only fourteen gdine 
or headmen ‘of villages were considered pure by king Ballala 
Sena. ‘Three of the fourteen Gauna Kulins became Siddha, four 
Sadhya, and seven Ari; while the thirty-seven original gains 
of Srotriyas were treated as Susiddha. 

In course of time, during the Muselman rule, when there was 
no longer a Hindu king to control the social system, great 
changes took place in their social organization, In the 16th 
century, Devibar Ghatak, an influential genealogist of Jexsore, 
aided by the Hindu landlords, systematized several of the changes 
which had taken place among the Kulins. The original Kulin 
families were now subdivided into Stow/hava or originally pure, 
Bhanga or broken, and Bansaja or those born of ordinary families, 
i.e., those who had lost all Kulinism. Those families were further 
brought under 86 mes or groups, named either after the clan 
ancestor, such as Sarvanaridi or Gopil Ghataki, or after the clan 
village, such as Phuliya or Khardah, ‘The Kulins were also 
restricted to marriage within their respective mels, thus forming 
endogamous groups ; but they continued to be subject to the old 
rule of marriage outside their respective gotras and even gains, a 
Mukhorji giving his daughter not)to) another Mukherji but to 
some Chatterji or Banerji, subject to his not being a close relative. 
A Kulin girl could thus marry only a Kulin boy of her own med ; 
on the other hand, a Kulin boy could marry not only a Kulin 
girl of the same wel, but also a Srotriya girl, If ho married a 
girl of a Bhanga or Bansaje family, he became a Bhanga, bat 
the family into which he married would have an accession of 
dignity.t 

The artificial restrictions in favour of a Kulin bridegroom 
naturally gave rise to groat difficulties in effecting the marriage 
of Kulin girls and also of non-Kulin Rarhi girls. The competi- 
tion for Kulin husbands on the part of the non-Kulin classes was 
as strong a8 before, while the proportionate number of pure 
Kulins had been reduced by the loss of those who had become 
Bhangas and Baneajas. Tho result was that polygamy came into 
fashion. It became popular with Kulins because the accident of 
birth enabled them to earn a good income; it was accepted 
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by the parents of the girls as offering the only means of complying 
with the requirements of their social code. Matrimony thus 
became a sort of profession, and the Kulin husband did not have 
the trouble and expense of maintaining and looking after his 
wives, for they were generally left in their parents’ homes after 
marriage. 

With the spread of education and the growth of educated 
public opinion, the custom of polygamy has practically died ont 
in West Bengal. The anxiety of parents to marry their daugh- 
ters to Kulins or Bhangas is still strong, but qualifications 
other than that of birth are now looked for, ¢.g., education, 
ability, etc. The number of members of many we/s has, however, 
fallen off, and as large sums are demanded and have to be 
paid for a suitable bridegroom, the marrige problem is a hard 
one for a parent unlucky enough to have a large family. 
Indirectly, the paucity of bridegrooms is having a good effect, 
for it is forcing up the marriageable age of girls, subject, 
however, to the pre-existing rule regarding puberty. The mels 
are also being slowly intermingled owing to the evasion of restric- 
tions by educated Brahmans leading a town life. 

Numerically the Bagdis are the strongest caste in the district, 
and their number has been steadily rising, viz., from 184,115 in 
1881 to 188,723 in 1901. This inerease is due partly to the 
influx of Bagdi coolies from outside, partly to the more complete 
inclusion of several sub-castes, many of whom were probably 
enumerated among other castes in previous censuses, and partly 
tothe fecundity of Bagdi women and the comparative ease 
with which outsiders are admitted into the caste. They con- 
gregate chiefly in the west, viz, inthe Arambigh subdivision 
and in the adjoining thanas of Kristanagar, Haripal, Polba 
and Dhaniakhali. The name Bagdi is said to be derived from 
the old territorial division of Bagri. Their distribution tends 
to show that they migrated into this district from the west. 
This inference is corroborated by the fact that further east, i.c., 
in Nadia and the 24-Parganas, their social rank is low, while to 
the west they have a better status, ¢g., in Bankura a number 
are sarddr ghétiwals, and in Manbhiim some zamindars are believed 
to be Bagdis by descent. The eastern movement also tends to 
Hinduize them more completely. For example, in Bankura, 
Maobhiim and the northern Fendatory States of Orissa, Bagdis 
practise both infant and adult marriage, and in the latter 
case sexual intercourse before marriage is tolerated. In Hooghly, 
on the other hand, infant marriage is the rule and adult 
marriage the exception; while east of the Bhagirathi the 
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Bagdis assume complete ignorance of the custom of adult 
marriage, Divorce is less common in the east than in the west; 
while members of the Tentulia section, chiefly found in Hooghly, 
do not allow widows to re-marry, do not take beef, and do not 
usually admit into their circle members of higher castes, as those 
further west do. Brahmanical influence is traceable also in the 
period of mourning, which is 31 days among the Tentulias and 
Kusmetias, as among other Sudras, but is 18 days among the 
Trayodasas (as their name signifies) and 11 days only among the 
Nodas, as in Orissa. 

Socially the Tentulias rank highest and then the Dulids; 
in this district, though not salacharaniya, Gangos water can 
be taken from them, while their touch does not defile in the oase 
of dry things or liquids, like oil and ghi. The lowest in the 
social scale are the Nodas, with whom the other sub-castes do not 
intermarry. Excepting the-Nodas, who are generally fishmongers 
and Manjhis or Dandamanjhis, who are usually boatmen and 
fishermen, the bulk of the sub-castes in this district work as landlers 
labourers or are nomadic cultivators. Many Dulias, however, still 
carry duits (palanquins) or catch fish ; while many Tentulias and 
Kasaikulias work as masons or prepare lime for chewing with 
betel-leaf. A number of Tentulias and Dulis are also employed 
as servants, especially in non-Brahman houses. Mr. W. B, 
Oldham, formerly Collector of Burdwan, has surmised that the 
Bagdis formed “the section of the Mal who accepted life and 
civilization in the cultivated country as serfs and co-religionists 
of the Aryans.” 

Kaibart- Next to the Bagdis, the Kaibarttas are the most numerous 
= caste in Hooghly. Their number has been gradually rising, viz., 
from 142,526 in 1881 to 156,886 in 1901. The main caste of 
eastern Midnapore, they have overflowed into the districts of 
Howrah and Hooghly on the west, and across the Bhagirathi 
river into the 24-Parganas, Nadia and Mursnidabad on the east. 
Naturally, therefore, the Kaibarttas congregate chiefly in the 
south of this district, viz, in thanas Khanakul and Arémbagh, 
Chanditala, Haripal and Singur, and many also have settled in 
the low riparian tract of Balagarh thina. The great majority 
retarned themselves at the census of 1901 as Chasi or cultivators, 
and only 5 per cent. as Jeliya or fishers. Except a very few who 
call themsclves Tutiya from their cultivation of mulberry, the 
Chasi Kaibarttas in Hooghly have no real endogamous groups, 
but are merely subdivided territorially into Utter-Rarhi and 
Dakhin-Rarhi (north and south Rarh). Most follow Vaish- 
navism with Gosains as Gurus or spiritual guides. Generally 
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speaking, they are well off, and they have the reputation of being 
the thriftiest and most industrious of the cultivating classes, 

The functional castes come in the following order numeri- Function. 
cally :—Sadgops or cultivating Goalas (59,417), Goals proper or *! “tes. 
herdsmen (45,083), Telis or oilmen (35,498), Tantis or weavers 
(25,219), Kayasths or writers (23,610) and Muchis or cobblers. 

The Kayasths have comparatively few representatives in Kayasths, 
this district ; and the census figures show a slow decrease from 
25,484 in 1881 to 23,610 in 1901, a decrease that may be partially 
explained by deaths from malaria and emigration to Calcutta 
and Howreh. They belong mostly to the Dakhin-Réarhi sub-caste, 
and are found largely in the three head- quarters thanas. 

The Sadgops seem to be declining, as their number fell from Sadgopa, 
61,021 in 1881 to 59,417 in 1901. They are found chiefly in 
the westernmost thana of Goghat, aud in the adjoining 
thanas of Arambégh, Chanditala..and Dhanidkhali. This 
distribution suggests a migration fromthe west or north-west ; 
and even now they are proportionately most. numerous along tho 
western border from the Gopiballabpur thana of Midnapore on 
the south to Birbhim on the north; one group (the Kumar 
or Kuar) claims to be Kulins, on the ground of being descended 
from the eight chiefs who ruled over Gopbhiim on the bank 
of the Ajai river. The Sadgops have two territorial endogamous 
groups, Purba-kuliyé ond Paschim-kuliya, i.¢., those on the 
east aud west bank of the Bhagirathi ; and most in the Hooghly 
district belong to the latter group. They are chiefly cultivators 
and are generally well-to-do. 

The following is a brief account of the principal Hindu festi- y.. 54 

vals beginning with the first month of the Bengali year, i ¢,, wxsrt- 
Baiskh (April-May), which has 30 or 31 days. Now year’s ‘4** 
day is colebrated chiefly by tradesmen, who now close their old 
accounts and open new ledgers. On this day bathing in the 
Ganges, especially ut Tribeni, is considered very auspicious, 
The entire mouth of Baisékh is looked upon as a favourable 
time for good deeds and for the performance of religious 
duties. While it lasts, a large number of people, mostly women, 
come from various parts of the Province to pour water over the 
lingam of Siva at Chinsura, called Shandeswar. 

The next month is Jyaishtha (81 or 82 days), which corre- 
sponds to the latter end of May and the first part of June. In 
thia month the god Jagannath and the Ganges are specially wor- 
shipped. On the tenth day of the bright half of the month the 
banks of the Hooghly are lined with thousands of people, 
who perform their ablutions in its sacred water, worshipping 
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the Ganges. In this month also almost every Hindu household 
observes a social ceremony called the Shashthi Paya (better known 
in Bengal as Jamai Shashthi), when sons-in-law are hospitably 
entertained by their mothers-in-law and presented with flowers 
and clothes. On the full-moon day the bathing festival of 
Jagannath is celebrated with special pomp at Mahesh. 

In Ashar (June-July) the only important roligious festival is 
the Rath Jatra or Car Festival, with the Ulta-rath marking the 
return of the car; this festival is celebrated in Mahesh and Ballabh- 
pur. In Sraiban (July-August) the only festival of any importance 
is the Jhulan Jatra, the rocking festival. It is so called because 
the image of Krishna is seated on a throne (generally mado of wood), 
which ig suspended by ropes from the ceiling, and rocked to and 
fro like a child in its cradle, Another religious festival which 
takes place in this month is the worship of Manasa Devi, the 
goddess of snakes, which is chiefly observed in the villages. In 
Bhadra (August-September) the only festival worthy of notice is 
the Janmashtami (followed the next day by Nandotshab), the 
anniversary of the birth of Krishna. This is generally observed 
by Vaishnavas, and by boys reading at pathsdlds, aud is presided 
over by gtu-mahdsagaa of the old school. 

The next month Aswin .September-October) is » highly auspi- 
cious month with the Hindus, as the Durga Pija takes place in it. 
On the full-moon, which immodiately follows the Durga Paja, the 
festival of Lakehmi, the goddess of prosperity, is celebrated. 
In Karttik (October-November), several important religious 
festivals take place, viz, Shyama Pija, Jagaddhatri Paja, Karttik 
Pija and Rash Jatré. In this month also a social festival called 
Bhratri Dwitiyé takes place. No important festival is celebrated 
inthe month of Agrahayan (November-December). In Paus 
(December-January) the Uttariyan festival takes place at 
Tribeni. On the last day of the month large numbers of pil- 
gtims, coming from different parts of the Province, bathe in the 
Ganges. On this occasion a fair is held at Tribeni, and Hindu 
families prepare and eat various kinds of cakes and generally 
enjoy themselves. In the month of Magh (January-February) 
the worship of Saraswati (goddess of learning) takes place, pens, 
ink and books being laid aside for the time and worshipped. In 
Philgun (February-March) the most important festivals are the 
Sivaratri and the Dol or Holi festival, which are too well known 
to call for description. A large me/a is held at Tarakeswar in 
connection with the Sivaratri festival. 

In Chaitra (March-April), the last month of the Bengali 
year, the great swinging festival called Charak Piija, takes place. 
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It is observed on the last day of the month, corresponding at pre- 
sent to 13th April, and is celebrated with some pomp, more 
particularly at Tarakeawar. At Chinsura the festival is observed 
in front of the temple of Shardeswar and is followed by a 
fair, which lasts the whole of the next month. Besides these 
fixed festivals, eclipses of the moon and sun are considered 
auspicious, During eclipses large numbers of Hindus bathe in the 
Ganges and old cooking pota ure discarded, being replaced by 
new. 

The principal places of pilgrimage in the district are Tribeni, E belo 
Mahesh, Ballabbpur and Tarakeswar. The principal Hiudu gaiwace. 
festivals celebrated at Tribeni are :—-:1) Makar Sankranti and 
Uttarayan held on fhe Tast doy of Pans and the first day .of- 
fhe succeeding month of Magh, <A meéa@ or fair is held at 
Tribeni on the occasion of this festival, which usually lasts for 
three days and is attended. by several thousand persons. 
(2) Vishnupadi Sankranti, held in honour of the sun at the time of 
the vernal equinox, on the last day of the Hindu month of Magh. 
The principal religious rite consists in bathing. (3) Baruni, 
the great bathing festival of Beugal, held in the month of 
Chaitra in honour of Baruua, the god of the waters. The fair 
and religious ceremonies only last one day. (4) Dasahara, held 
within the Hindu month of Jyaishtha in honour of the goddess 
Ganga. The festival lasts one day, (5) Karttik Puja, on the 
lest day of the month of the same mame, ie in honour of 
the god Karttikeya, the son of the goddess Durga, A fair 
is held at Bansberia near Triben), and the festival lasts for one day 
only. 

Two important festivals connected with the god Jagannath are 
held at Mahesh and Ballabhpur. The first is the Snan Jatra, or 
bathing festival of Jagannath, which takes place at the full moon 
of the month of Jyaishtha. It only lasts one day, but is 
attended’ by a large concourse of people from the neighbouring 
Villages and from Calcutta. The ceremony simply consists in 
bringing the god out of his temple on to a platform, and bathing 
him in the presence of the multitude, who make offerings to the 
leity. Sixteen days after the bathing festival, the Rath Jatra 
or Car Festival takes place. The god is again brought out 
of his temple at Mahesh, placed ona huge car, and dragged 
fora distance of about a mile to the village of Ballabhpur, 
where he ig placed in the temple of another god, Radha- 
ballabh. After the lapse of eight days, the Ulta-rath or return 
journey takes place, the god being escorted back to his temple in 
the same way ashe was brought out. A large faiy is held at 
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Mahesh at the time of the festival. People combine business with 
pleasure ; and long lines of booths are constructed, in which a 
brisk trade is carried on in cloth and trinkets, such as looking- 
glasses, combs, boxes, caps, mats, hookahs, children’s toys, etc. 
On the Sunday which falls within the 9 days of the festival 
a river féte used to be held; for about a mile opposite to 
Ballabhpur the river was crowded with boats, the occupants of 
which engaged in singing, music, dancing and other diversions. 
Although the fair lasts for nine days, the religious ceremonial 
is confined to the first day, on which the idol is taken to 
Ballabhpur, and the ninth day,{on which it is conveyed back 
to Mahesh, On these days the crowd is immense, and on some 
occasions it is estimated to amount to a hundred thousand 
persons, 

The shrine at Tarakeswar is another sacred place, to which 
pilgrims flock at all times ‘of the year, principally for the 
fulfilment of vows on recovery from sickness. ‘T'wo large religious 
gatherings are held every year for the worship of Siva, the deity 
of the temple. The first of them is the Sivaratri, held in 
February, on the fourteenth day after the full moon in the 
month of Phalgun, a day specially sacred to Siva. The three 
essential observances of the Sivardtri are fasting by night and 
day, holding a vigil, aud worshippiog the lingam during the 
night. The second important religious festival held at the 
Tarakeswar temple is the Ohaitra Sankranti, on the last day of 
the Hindu month of Chaitra and of the Bengali year, which 
is also the day of the swinging festival. The temple is 
also visited during the whole of the month of Chaitra by a large 
number of persons from the surrounding neighbourhood, within a 
circuit of 40 or 50 miles, These persons generally belong to 
the lower castes, who come to perform some penance, or to lead 
an ascetic life for a time, in fulfilment of a vow made to Siva 
in time of sickness or in danger, or iu order to gain a reputation 
for piety. For 10 days the devotees chasten the flesh by fasting, 
eto. Formerly, during the last few days of this period of 
penauce, which ends with the Chaitra Sankranti, self-inflicted 
tortures were added to the ordinary penance. Numbers of 
Sannyasis and other Sivite ascetics voluntarily subjected them- 
selves to torture by walking upon live embers, throwing them- 
selves down from a height, piercing their body and tongue with 
pincers, ete.; concluding on the last day (that of the Chaitra 
Sankranti) with swinging themselves from a high pole by means 
of hooks pierced through the fleshy muscles on both sides of the 
spine. These and other practices of the sort are now prohibited 
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by Government; and the swinging festival of the preseut day is 
a very harmless affair, compared to what it used to be, the 
votaries now being merely suspended by a. belt. 

The principal Muhammadan festivals observed in the district woxau. 
of Hooghly, as in other Muhammadan places, are (1) the two Jus, Mapaw 
(2) the Shub-ie-Burat, (8) the Futthd Dowdzdahan, and (4) the vars. 
Muharram, These are prescribed either by the Korda or the Hadis 
(the traditions), and the modes of celebrating them are more or 
less uniform, 

The Ids are (a) the f-ul- Fitr {or the lesser Baird as it ia 
called in Turkey) and (4) the Id-us-Zohd (or the greater Auirdm), 
The J/-ui-Fitr begins on the 1st Shawal (the tenth month), and is 
the feast with which Muhammadans break the fast of Ramzan. 
The month of Ramzan has a poculiar sanctity in the calen- 
dar of Islém, as during this month the Prophet Muhammad 
received the revelations brought dewn from heaven by the Angel 
Gabriel. The words of the Kordn are :—“ Yo shall fast in the 
month of Ramzan, in which the Korda was sent down from 
heaven. Therefore let him among you who shall be present in this 
month, fast ; but he who shall be sick or on a journey, shall fast 
the like numbers of other days.” Again —“'Those who can keep 
it, aud do not, must redeem their negleet by maintaining a poor 
man.’ Musalmans are therefore bouud—subject to exceptions 
in the case of travellers and sick persons—~to fast during 
the whole of this month, from the day of the appearance 
of the new moon till the appearance of the next new moon. 
During this period they must abstain from eating, drinking and 
intercourse with women, from daylight till sunset ; after sunset 
they may break their fast. During this month special religious 
services are held in the mosques at Hooghly at the time of Isha 
(nightly prayer), and a large number of beggars are daily fed at 
the Imambara. 

The Id-ul-Fitr lasts three days. Onthe morning of the first 
day prayers are offered up in the mosques, Jdgahs, and the 
Imambara. It is an impressive sight to seo at this time the 
orderly phalanx of Musalmans bent in prayer on the rough grey 
quadrangle of the Saiyad Chand mosque, on the polished marble 
slabs of the Imambara, or on the grassy earth in front of an 
Idguh —all facing towards the Jasah to the west Prayer being 
over, the Hhutba is recited, and at its close, prayers are offered up 
for the prosperity of Islam, the preservation of peace and unity, 
etc. After this, the congregation embrace one another and then 
depart to their homes. For three days together demonstrations 
of joy are kept up; aéar and pan are freely distributed ; friends 
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go round visiting each other; milk, dates and other confections 
are distributed amongst them. 

The Jd-uz-sond, popularly called the Bakr-Id, is the feast of the 
sacrifice, and begins on the tenth of the month of Zil-hajja (tho 
twelfth month). Prayers, followed by the recital of the Khutéd, 
are offered up in the Imambara, the Saiyad Chand and other 
mosques, and sheep, goats, and kine are sacrificed Tho origin of 
this festival is traced to the sacrifice of aram in place of Ismail. 
According to the Hordén, Abraham was commanded in a dream to 
sacrifice his beloved son Ismail, but when he had laid him prostrate 
on his face ready for sacrifice, a ram appeared and was substituted 
as & Victim. : 

Shab-i-Bardi on the 14th Shaban (the eighth month), is 
another important Muhammadan festival. During the daytime 
alms are distributed, prayers offered up, and presents in the shape 
of halud, bread and other dainties sent to friends: at night fire- 
works are let off. The tradition regarding the origin of this 
festival is that the Prophet, haying had one of his teeth knocked 
out by a stone slung at him in a battle, was given hulwa to eat by 
his daughter Fatima, 

Fatiha-Dowasdaham ia the anniversary of the Prophet’s death 
and ocours on the 12th Rabi-ul-Awal (the third month). It is a. 
day of mourning in the Moslem world. Maulud sharifx (hymns 
and narratives chrouicling the Prophet’s career) are recited in 
the houses of most of the well-to.do Moslems at Hooghly, and 
aweets are generally distributed among. those who attend. 

The Muharram (the first month) is a period of deep mourning 
commemorating ‘the life and death struggle between Hasan and 
Husain, the sons of Fatima aud grandsons of the Prophet, on one 
side, and Yezid, son of Moyavia, on the other, which culminated in 
the elaughter of the scions of the A/e/-u/. Bait (or Prophet’s family) 
on the bloody battlefield of Karbela.”’ The Sunnis observe the 
Muharram aa a period of silent mourning, offer up prayers and 
distribute alms to the poor and helpless. The Shiahs have more 
open demonstrations of sorrow. - 

At Hooghly the Mufarram is celebrated with unusual pomp and 
ceremony owing to the existence of the Shiah Imambara of Haii 
Muhammad Mohsin. Here the Ifarsid or fimoeral service is held 
every night, and pildo, kormd, etc., are daily distributed among the 
Muhammadan rosidents of Hooghly, On the 7th and 8th days of 
the Muharram long processions, with horses, elephants, banners 
and flags, start from the Imambara, On tho 9th night (Kutl-ki-rat, 
or the night of slaughter) there is another procession, bearing 
scores of ¢dside, flags, banners and torches, and headed by the 
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priests of the Imambar&, who pause at every turn, reciting 
the funeral hymns and beatiug their breasts. On the 10th day 
(As/ura), the day on which the burial of the martyrs tock place, 
a similar procession starts from the Imambara and consigns the 
effigy of Husain to the tank at Karbeli. 

Besides the usual festivals which are prescribed by the Horan 
or the traditions, there are some religious fairs peculiar to the 
Muhammadans in the Hooghly district, held in connection with the 
shrines at Pandua and ‘Jribeni. At Pandua there is a shrine of a 
Muhammadan saint named Shah Sufi Sultan, where fairs are held 
every year in the months of Paus, Phailgun and Chait. On the 
west side of the shfine there is a sacred tank called Pir Pukhur. 
Men aud women resort to this tank on the 29{h Paus. stay there 
the whole night, and commence bathing in it at 3 A.M. 
There is an alligator in the tank, called Kala Khan, to which 
women make votive offerings in the. hope of being blessed 
with issue Bathing over, the pilgrims wend their way back to 
the shrine via Mandirtala, scattering rice, cowries, etc , on the way. 
Some sit down along the route. and recite the Korda and religions 
hymns. Another fair takes place towards the end of Paush on the 
Uttardyau Sankranti (a Hindu festival) and lasts 8 or 10 days; 
it is well attended, and mauy shopkeepers come to it from adjoin- 
ing places. The fair which is held in Phalgun lasts only two or 
three days, and is not so well attended asthe Paush fair. The fair 
which is held in Chait is better attended than the Phalgun fair, 
but lasts only five or six days. Pilgrims generally carry away 
with them.a nitcher of water drawn from the Pir Pukhur, which 
they scrupulously preserve. 

At Tribeni the shrine of Shah Jafar Khan Ghazi is said to 
have been in existence for 700 years. According to tradition, he 
was a warrior saint, who, on coming to Shahpur, waged war with, 
and defeated, the Hindu Raja of Mahanad. Two fairs take place 
at Tribeni, one in the beginniog of Magh and the other during 
the Dol Jatra. The fair which takes place in Magh lasts one 
day, and that held during the Dol Jatra lasts four or five days 
Muhammadan pilgrims sacrifice fowls, goats, eto., during both 
these fairs, 
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CHAPTER V. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


Amona the first Christian missionaries in the district were 
Augustinian friars, who came from Goa to the Portuguese settle- 
ment at Hooghly in the second half of the 16th century 
and were the principal missionary body in Bengal. According 
to tradition, a Portuguese captain named Tavares, who was a 
favourite of the tolerant_Emperor Akbar, succeeded in indu- 
cing him to allow the~public preaching of the Christian faith 
and the erection of Christian churches. In 1599 a church was 
built at Bandel, mile away from the Portuguose factory, and 
also a monastery, which became the headquarters of the Augusti- 
nian missionaries. ‘T'he success of their labours was attested and 
keenly resonted by the Muhammadans. The author of the Badshah- 
nama, writing in the first half of the 17th century, complained that 
the Europeans infected the inhabitants round Hooghly with 
the Nazareve teaching, some by force and more by hope of gain. 
Khafi Khan again (circa 1720) wrote bitterly that, of all the 
odious practices of the Portuguese, the most odious was the way in 
which they took any orphans there might be in their settlements 
and, whether Brahmans or Saiyads, made them Christians and 
slaves, It sooms at least certain that the Portuguese of Hooghly 
made their slaves turn Christians, for we have it on the authority 
of Bernier that they regularly bought up slaves from the pirates 
of the Bay, who ‘ boast, the infamous scoundrels, that they make 
more Christians in a twelve-month than all the missioaaries of the 
Indies do in ten years.” 

The resentment of the Emperor Shah Jahan at this prosely- 
tizing is said to have been one of the reasons for the attack 
on Hooghly in 1632. After its fall, the Christian captives 
were transported to Agra and exposed to the bitter persecution 
mentioned in the last chapter. ‘‘ Even the children, priests and 
monks shared the universal doom....8ome of the monks, however, 
remained faithful to their creed, and were conveyed to Goa and 
other Portuguese settlements by the kind exertions of the Jesuit 
and other missionaries at Agra, who, notwithstanding all this 
calamity, continued in their dwelling and were enabled to 
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accomplish their benevolent purpose by the powerful aid of money 
and the warm intercession of their friends.”* Recent researches 
have shown that two clerics, Father Emmanuel d’Anhaya and 
Father Emmanuel Garcia, died in prison at Agra in 1633 and 
1634, “ pela fe,” ¢e., for the faith, and two priests followed them to 
the grave in 1634. The two clerics must have been among 
the Augustinian friars who remained faithful, and the place 
where they were buried is still called the Martyrs’ Chapel.t The 
Prior of Hooghly (Father Antonio da Cristo), however, is said to 
have remained in prison at Agra till 1640, when an Augustinian 
friar, Father Manrique, procured his reloase.¢ The Portuguese 
wore allowed to re-enter Hooghly in 1683 and, according to the 
account quoted in the preceding chapter, the Emperor Shah Jahan 
was 80 deeply impressed by the miraculous preservation of Father 
John da Cruz, that he not only permitted them to rebuild the 
church at Bandel, but also gaveit an endowment of 777 bighds, 
Tho church, which had been destroyed during the sack of Hooghly, 
was rebuilt by a pious Portuguese, named Gomez de Soto, in 1660, 
Near this church stood the church of Misericordia, to which an 
orphanage was attached; and there was also a nunnery, at which 
merchants and others left their daughters to be educated during 
their absence from home, 

Later accounts pourtray the Augustinian friars in an unfavour- 
able light. For instance, about fifty years after the restoration of 
the church, Alexauder Hamilton remarked, in bluff sailor fashion :— 
“The Baudel. at present deals in no sort of commodities but what 
are in request at the court of Venus, and they have a church whore 
the owners of such goods and merchandise are to be met with; and 
the buyer may be conducted to proper shops, where the commodi- 
ties may be seen and felt, and a priest to be security for the 
soundness of the goods.” After 1756, that year of trouble for 
Hooghly, the establishment declined. “ The hospice of Bandel,” 
wrote Georgi in 1760, ‘“‘was formerly celebrated and distinguished, 
not so much for the size of its buildings as for the number of 
religious men and the magnificence of its public schools, but in con. 
sequence of the calamities of the times it is almost destitute of in- 
habitants except afew ”§ Subsequently, however, it appears to have 
recovered, for in 1797 the Prior felt himself strong enough to claim 
independent civil and criminal jurisdiction, except in cases of 





* Bernier’s Travels. 

¢ Tho Revd. H. Hosten, 8.J., Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India (1906), 
p-22. 

t H.G. Keene, Sketch of the History of Hindostan (1885), pp. 198-99; 
Revd. H. Hosten, J.H.S.B., 1910, pp. 282-3, 

§ The Portuguese in North India, Caleutta Review, Vol. V, 1846, 
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murder, over all the ryots in the monastery lands, In support of 
his claim, he quoted the terms of a pharnan of 1645 confirming the 
grant of 1683, and also a letter of 1787 prohibiting the Collector 
from exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction over the inhabit- 
ants of Bandel ; but Government disallowed the claim.* 

The last Prior of the monastery, Fathor Joseph Gomez, died in 
1869, and the church is now in charge of a parish priest, who 
tetains the title of Prior of Bandel, Out of the 777 bighas granted 
by Shah Jahan, some 380 dighas still co: stitute an endowment 
of the church and yield ao small rental 

The Prior of Eandel occupies a somewhat unique position in 
Bengal in being under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Mailapur 
or Moliapur (St. Thomé) in Madras. This connection with Maila- 
pur embodies ecclesiastical history. Until the establishment, in 
1886, of the new Oatholic hierarchy for India, the Roman Catholic 
missions were governed by vicars and prefects-apostolic, all depen- 
dent on the Congregation d! projayunda fide at Rome. Within 
the territories assigned to ten of these vicars-apostolic, the Arch- 
bishop of Goa (appointed by the King of Portugal) had an “ extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction” overs certain number of persons and churches 
outside his diocese in various parts of India. The independent 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa had its origin in the right of 
patronage (pedrcai/o) over bishoprics aud benefices in the East, 
which was granted by the Popes to the Portuguese. Crown. On 
the ruin of the Portuguese power in India the King of Portugal 
was no longer in a position to oxercise his patronage; and even- 
tually, in 1838, as all the pairoado bishoprics had been vacant for 
many years, Gregory XVI suppressed the seca of Cochin, Crang- 
anore and Mailapur, annexed their territories to the Vicariates- 
apostolic created by him or his predecessors, and limited the Goanese 
jurisdiction to Portuguese possessions. The Indo-Portuguese clergy 
as a body refused to abide by these orders, and a schism ensued. 
Eventually, in 1866, a Concordat was issued by which the padrcudo 
was limited to one ecclesiastical province, consisting of the jmetro- 
politan see of Goa and three suffragan sees (Daman, Cochin and 
Mailapur), the Pope being free to make arrangements for the rest 
of India.t 

The Jesuits also appear to have come to Hooghly before the 
close of the 16th centuary. According to Fathers Bosse and 
Hoaten, two Jesuits came to Bengal in 1576 ond insisted on the 
Portuguese traders refunding to the Emperor Akbar certain 
sums due for anchorage and taxes of which they had defrauded 
* Toynbee’s Sketch of the Administration of Hooghly, p. 6. 

-4 W. W. Hunter, The Indian Hmpire (1892), pp, 806-9, 
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the exchequer. But through the influence of Pedro Tavares, the 
Captain of Hooghly, then (1578) at Fatehpur Sikri, all arrears were 
remitted. The Fathers’ conscientious scruples and Pedro Tavares’ 
petition favourably impressed the Emperor, and led eventually to 
the firat Jesuit Mission at Fatehpur Sikri in 180. The namo 
of only one of thoso Fathers in Bengal hus been preserved, Fathor 
Anthony Vaz.* Subsequently, we find that Hooghly was visited in 
1598 by two priests, Fernandez and Josa, who were sent to Bengal 
by Pementa, a Jesuit visitor at Goa. Fernaudez subsequently 
went to Chittagong, where he was mutilated aud killed in 1602, 
while Joss was sent on a mission to the Sundarbans. By 1603 
Jesuits had at least two statious in Bengal—ono presumably at 
Hooghly and the other at Chittagongt- and in 1620 they estab- 
lished a branch of their Hooghly mission at Patna. According to 
the Litterae <Annuae of Cochin, dated December 1620, tho 
Nawab of Patna ‘“ having heard that\some Portuguese merchants 
had recontly arrived in his territory, sent for them and received 
thom with the utmost kindness, going so far us to send them 
his own elephant and horses capariaoned according to their 
custom. Ife likewise gave orders that every day as many horses 
as there were Portugueso should be hold in readiness. ‘he 
Portuguese were so surprised at those marks of honour that they 
soon returned with presents, to show their gratitude and enter into 
friondship with him, Le asked them whether there were Fathors 
of the Society in Bengal ; and, on their answering that there were 
to be found somo dispersed in soveral places throughout the 
country, he wrote a letter to the Superior requesting him to come 
and see him, as he had important affairs to sottle with him. He 
offered him every means to alleviate the hardships of the journey 
and removo the difficulties in the way, volunteering to defray all 
the expenses for the building of a church and the maintenanco of 
the Father who would be left in charge of it. ‘Ihe Nawab also 
wrote to ‘ the Captain-Goneral of that places’ and to two of the 
principal inhabitants, asking thom to go ard seo the Father and 
prevail upon him to comply with the request. ‘These and other 
similar reasons finally decided the Father to undertake the 
journey, which he accomplished in sixtoon days.”+ The Nawab 
subsequently confessed secretly that he was a Chistian, assigned 


* Tho Revds. L; Bese, 8.3., aud H. Hosten, 8.3., List of Portuguese Jesuit 
Misstonartes in Bengal and Burma, J. A.S. B., February 1911. 

7 The Aunual Letter for 1608, dated 15th January 1604, giving a list of Jesuit 
houses in \sia, mentions * Residencias de Beugala.” Marsden Mse. Kevd. J. 
Hosten, #.J., J.A.9.K., 1910, p. 444. 

t Foundation of the Jesust Miseton of Patna, “Catholic Herald,” 22nd 
August 1y06, 
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the priest a house for his residence, and gavea grant for the 
building of a church. 

The “Captain-General” was the Rector of the College of 
Hooghly, and the Father who visited him was Simon Figueredo, 
whom we find afterwards (in 1628) stationed at the College at 
Hooghly. The Nawab was Mukarrab Khan, who proved a good 


patron to Hughes and Parker when they endeavoured to establish 


a factory at Patna inthe same year; but Figueredo suspected 
that he only kept # priest in order to bring Portuguese merchants 
to the city." Three of the Portuguese priests died of the ‘ plague’ 
at Hooghly in 1626; and next year a lay brother, Bartolomeo 
Fontebona, one of the early missionaries sent by the Jesuits to 
Tibet, also died there, According to one account, two of the 
daughters of Nur Jehan, having become Christians, took up their 
abode with the Jesuits in the Portuguese settlement of Hooghly.t 
A few yoars later, in 1632, when the Mughals sacked Hooghly in, 
the College of the Jesuits: was destroyed.” During the siege one 
of the Fathers was cut down with a scimitar; another was shot dead 
with arrows, and Father Da Cruz was wounded in the back with 
a scimitar, but recovered in a village vear Hooghlyt. After 1632 
the history of tho Portuguese Jesuits is almost a complete blank, 

The French Jesuits were also established for about a century 
at Chandernagore, where they worked as parochial clergy for the 
factory (c. 1693-1790). Mention is made in 1728 of their having 
a College at Bandel,§ and we find that in 1758 they hada 
hospital and orphanage at Chandernagore. Their church and 
house were pulled down in 1756, when the Governor, Renault, 
was strengthening the defences of Fort Orleans.|| 

The Capuchins also made Chandernagore their headquarters 
for some time, It was, in fact, the point a’ appui for their missions 
to Tibet after 1708, when the Prefecture of Tibet and the 
adjoining countries was created and entrusted to them. They 
first established themselves at Chandernagore in that year, and 
then set up a branch mission at Patna, and in 1705 they opened 
a station at Patan in Nepal. A second expedition was scnt out in 
1707 under the Prefect Domiuic of Fano, who succeeded in 
penetrating to Lhasa with a few companions; but by 1709 the 
little band was reduced to the verge of starvation. The mission 








* H, Hosten, Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India, pp, 18, 19, 21. 

+ H. G. Koone, Sketch of the History of Hindustan (1885), p. 195. 

+ L. Besse, and H. Hosten, List of Portuguese Jesuit Missionaries, J. A. 8. B., 
February 1911. 

§ The Portuguese in North India, Calcutta Review, Val V, 1846, p. 260, 

Bengal Past und Present, Vol Il. pp. 845, 374. 
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was abandoned in 1711, the missionaries returning from both 
Tibet and Nepal and concentrating at Chandernagore, They did 
not, however, give up hope of re-establishing themselves in 
Tibet. Dominic of Fano himself went to Rome and pleaded their 
cause, being supported by the Bishop of Mailapur. It was 
decided to revive the mission to Tibet and twelve priests were 
allotted to it, four of whom were to be stationed in Lhasa, and 
two each in Patna, Nepal, “Drogn-gne” in the province of 
Takpo in Tibet, and Chandernagore. Dominic of Fano returned 
in 1714, bringing with him a decree from the Pope, Clement XI, 
drawu upin his name as “ Prefect of the Tibet Mission,” and 
granting his request “to erect upon the mission station and 
settlement of Chandernagore an oratory or small church.’’* The 
church built under this authority is believed to be the present 
chapel of the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, which has 
the date 1720 inscribed on its door,.the. Convent being originally 
a foundling hospital established by the Capuchins, 

The Tibetan mission practically collapsed in 1745, when the 
heroic Horace of Penna left Lhasa, dying broken-hearted at 
Patan in Nepal six weeks later. In Nepal, however, it lingered 
till 1768, and throughout these years the Capuchins remained in 
residence at Chandernagore. Here fourteon of the mission died in 
the 18th century, the first being Brother Jacob of Breno, who 
with IIorace of Penna wus a moniber of the third expedition of 
1712, and the last being Angelus de Carglio and Ludovie 
de Citta de Castello (died 1799) of the 25th expedition of 1790t. 
The Tibet mission finally ended in 1845, when the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Patna was created and entrusted to the Capuchius, 

The first Protestant minister in the district was the Ta vier 
Revd. John Evans, a Welshman, who had graduated at Jesus Pe gigas 
College, Oxford. He was sent out to minister to the English Hooauty. 
employés at the Hooghly factory, where he arrived in 1678, 
There he set to work to have a chapel set aside for religious wor- 
ship, and one is found in use in 1679. With Streyrsham Master 
he drew up aset of rules for the factors in order to ensure godly and 
quiet living. These rules were fairly comprehensive, Auyone 
guilty of profane swearing was to pay a fine of twelvepence for 
each oath ; the same penalty was fixed for lying ; any Protestant 
in the Company’s house neglecting to attend public prayers 
morning and evening without lawful excuse had to pay the 
same amount or be confined a whole week within the house; the 








* G. Sandberg, Zhe Exploration of Tibet (1904), pp. 82,34, 36, 37; Sir 
Thomas Holdich, Tibet the Mysterious, p. 76. 
t Catholic Directory for the Archdiocese of Agra for 1907, pp. 182-—85. 
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irreclaimable were to be deported to Madras, there to receive 
condign punishment. Evans left Hooghly with Charnock, when 
it was abandoned in 1686.* 

The first European Protestant missionary in the district 
was Zachariah Kiernander, a Swede, who came to Calcutta 
in 1758. After a lorg ministry there, his property, the 
mission church and school were seized by the Sheriff in 1787 in 
satisfaction of debts, and Kiernander sought refuge under the 
Danish flag at Serampore and then retired to Chinsura. There he 
received a cordial welcome from the Dutch Governor, Titsingh, 
who appointed him Chaplain on a salary of Rs. 50 a month. There 
was at the time no Chaplain, but only a reader who every Sunday 
read a sermon and the Dutch psalms. The Dutch had, it is true, 
applied to Tranquebar for a missionary in 1732, but at that time 
there was uo one available. At Chinsura Kiernander was visited in 
1794 by Dr. Carey, who recorded that the ardour he manifested for 
the conversion of the heathen was very animating and that he 
himself derived the highest encouragement from his exhortations. 
In 1795 Chinsura was taken by the English, and Kiernander 
became a prisoner of war. He was, however, allowed his liberty, 
and the salary given him by the Dutch was continued by 
Mr. Commissioner Birch duriug the period of Englich rule. But 
he was growing weaker aud more infirm. Next year, being 
unable to discharge the duties of bis office—he was now 85 years 
of age,—he resigned it and left Chinsura altogether. He till, 
however, vame tkere occasionally from Calcutta, and during these 
visits baptized and preached. An eutry in his diary shows that 
in 1798 he baptized Peter Theodorus Gerhardus Overbeck, whose 
tombstone in the Dutch cemetery bears a touching inscription put 
up by his father (possibly the last Dutch Governor).t In 1798, 
the firat agent of the London Missionary Society (instituted in 
1796, arrived at Chinsura. ‘his was the Revd. Nathaniel 
Forsyth, who died in 1816, and is described on his tomb ‘as the 
first faithful and zealous Protestant minister in Chinsura.’ The 
epitaph reads strangely, considering the fact that his predecessor 
was Kiernander. 

The first organized mission established in the district for 
spreading Christianity among the ratives was that known as the 
Serampore Mission. The Baptist Missionary Society was formed 
in 1792, and next year sent its first missionaries to Bengal. These 
were William Carey, who started life as a shoemaker—or, as he 





+ The First Protestant Missionary to Bengal, Calcutta Review, 1847, pp. 161, 
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humbly said, ‘only a cobbler’—and John Thomas, who had been 
aship’s surgeon. They embarked in a Danish vessel and landed 
in Calcutta in November 1793, but after being a month there 
were reduced to such straits, that they had to seek a cheaper 
locality. Bandel was fixed upon, and here Carey met Kiernander. 
But Bandel was ill-suited for Carey's plan of missionary labour. 
“Tt afforded him uo opportunity of accommodating his habits 
of life to native economy, which he had been led to consider 
the most effectual mode of obtaining access to the people,” The 
two men, therefore, left the place and returned to Calcutta. 
They were again, however, compelled to leave by poverty. 
Thomas accepted the management of one of Mr. Udny’s indigo 
factories in Malda, and Carey, after staying « short time at 
Husainabid in the Sundarbaus, undertook the management of 
another in 1794. 

In October 1799 a fresh band.of, Baptist missionaries, viz., 
William Ward, Joshua Marshman, Mr. Brunsdon and Mr. Grant, 
arrived at Serampore in an American vessel with a letter of 
introduction to the Governor, Colonel Bie, from the Davish 
Consulate in London. They were afraid of being deported if they 
landed at Calcutta, for no Europeans were allowed to settle 
without a license, and they, therefore, came straight. to 
Serampore. This expedient. at first seemed to have failed, for 
their arrival was reported) and the commander of the vessel 
informed that his vessel would not be allowed to enter the port 
and discharge cargo, unless his four passengers undertook to 
return to England at once, Ward and Bruuadon at once left for 
Calcatta to plead their cause in person, ard found that one of 
the papers had announced the arrival of four Papist missionaries, 
owing either to a misprint or to ignorance of the Baptist 
deromination. They were, therefore, regarded as French spies, 
for at that time it was believed that emissaries of Buonaparte 
were travelling about in the disguise of Roman Catholic pricsts. 
The Baptists appealed to the Revd. David Brown, a good friend 
to missionaries, and be interceded for them with the Governor. 
General, Lord Wellesley. The embargo on the vessel was 
withdrawn, but all Mr. Brown’s efforts to obtain permission for 
them to settle in British territory were unavailing. They wore, 
therefore, obliged to abandon tie idea of going up-country to join 
Carey, and decided to make their headquarters at Serampore, 
This decision was largely due to the kindness of Colonel 
Bie, who offered them the protection of the Danish crown 
and the privileges of Danish citizenship, and also permission 
to open a school, set up a press aud print the Scriptures, 
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Here Carey joined them in January 1800, bringing with 
him a printing press, which Mr. Udny had presented to the 
Mission. 

Their first years at Serampore were not without trouble. 
Mr. Grant had died within a month of landing; Mr. Fountain, 
who had worked with Carey at Malda and joined him at Seram- 
pore, died next year (1800), and Mr. Brunsdon the year after. 
Mrs. Carey bad lost her reason in 1794 through grief at the 
death of one of her children. She was now hopelessly insane, and 
in 1800 Thomas also went mad with excitement at tho first con- 
version made. ‘The baptism of the first convert, Krishna Chandra 
Pal, was consequently a painful scene, for ‘‘ Thomas, who was 
confined to his couch, made the air resound with his blasphemous 
ravings; and Mrs. Carey, shut up in her own room on the 
opporite side of the path, poured forth the most painful shrieks.” 
In spite of these misfortunes, the three survivors, Carey, Ward 
and Murshman, steadily laboured on “in the cause of religion 
and humanity,” and were ably seconded by Mrs. Marshman, “the 
first woman- missionary to women,” who opened schools for girls 
and established a native female education society. Their great 
work can only be briefly sketched here. The work of Carey's life 
waa the translation of the Scriptures into the languages of India, 
and before he died he had published the Bible in Sanskrit, Porsian, 
Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Oriya, Telugu, Pashtu, Punjabi, 
Gujarati, Hindi and other vernaculars, besides publishing dic- 
tionaries and grammars in, various Indian languages. He also 
founded an agricultural society and established a botanic garden. 
‘Ward preached, chiefly in Bengali, superintended the vast busi- 
ness of the press which they set up, and left a monumental 
work on Hindu religion and customs. Dr. Marshman preached 
in English and Bengali, was manager of a number of branch 
missions, conducted the correspondence of the Mission—was in 
fact its Foreign Secretary. 

A few features of the Serampore missicnaries’ work call for 
special notice, The first is the way in which they endeavoured 
to bring Christianity home to the natives of India by publishing the 
Scriptures and preaching themselves iu the vernacular. Even 
Kiernander—devoted missionary though he was—never acquired 
an adequate knowledge of Hindustani or Bengali, and to the day 
of his death was unable to converse in them. Simultaneously 
with this plan of translations, Carey and his two associates formed 
the design of establishing subordinate missionary stations in 
Bengal. After many obstacles the plan succeeded; and ag means 
became more plentiful, the system was extended, until the 
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Serampore missionaries bocame the central directing authority of, 
sixteen missions in different parts of Eastern and Northern India. 
A corollary of their conviction that the evangelization of the 
country must be accomplished through the vernacular tongues was 
the establishment of a college of Oriental learning. “If over,” 
they said, “the (Gospel stauds in India, it must be by native 
opposed to native in demonstrating its excellence above all other 
systems.” It was to the natives learned alike in Sanskrit and 
in English that tho missionaries looked for the agency which was 
to extend their efforts, and the College was therefore to have 
Professors of Sanskrit, Arabic and English. 

Another interesting feature of the Mission was its self- 
supporting character. As soon as it started, it was determined 
to dino at a common table, and to have a common stock, each 
family being given a small allowance for personal expenses; it 
was resolved that no one should engage in private trade, and that 
whatever might be earned should be credited to the common stock. 
This resolution was loyally observed. Not to multiply instances 
though the boarding-honse established by Dr. Marshman yielded 
an income of £1,000 in the first two years, he kept only £34 a 
year for the expenses of himself and his family ; and the total 
sum contributed tothe Mission by tho missionaries themselves, 
from first to lust, was £80,000, 

The missionaries did not; at least in the early days, carry on 
their work without great difficulties, duo principaliy to the hostility 
of the British Government. “They lived from day to day under 
the incessant fear that, from some casual expression, some careless- 
ness in their convorts, their labours would be brought to an end, 
their property confiscatod, and their porsons deported as seditious 
offenders, They were saved in tho first place by their situation. 
The Danish Government, unaffected by the prejudices of the 
Company, was friendly to Mission effort. The local authoritios 
were friendly to establishments which brought occupation and 
comfort to hundreds of their people. They resisted gallantly every 
ruggestion of extradition, and on one occasion at least took the 
responsibility of a quarrel which might have involved way. 
Throughout the struggle the conduct of the Serampore mission- 
aries was beyond praise. They never defied the Government. 
They never fought minor questions. They never engaged in 
political discussions. They simply and calmly refused to intermit 
their missionary labour on any secular consideration whatever.” * 
The first serious interforence with their work took place in 1806 
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when the Government of Sir George Barlow, alarmed at the 
mutiny of Vellore and fearing the results of any attempt to prosely- 
tize the natives, forbade all itinerant preaching or the establish- 
ment of stations beyond the limits of Serampore. Next year the 
progress, if not the extinction, of the Mission was seriously 
threatened by the Government of Tord Minto. A pamphlet had 
been issued from the Serampore press, reflecting severely on Islam 
and Muhammad. The British Government demanded its suppres- 
sion, and tho missionaries, discovering an interpolation by the 
Munshi employed to revise the translation, surrendered the edition. 
Not content with this, the Government called on the Governor 
of Serampore, Colonel Krefting, to withdraw his patronage 
and send thom and their press to Calcutta, where they would 
be subject to British authority. Krefting refused to submit 
to such dictation, esp:cially as the missionaries were under the 
direct patronage of the Danish-King; a personal appeal was 
made to Lord Minto, andthe demand for their surrender was 
abandoned. 

In 1812 they had another misfortune. A fire destroyed 
nearly everything in their printiug press. Property to the value 
of Rs. 7,000 was lost, bosides many valuable manuscripts and 
translations; but friends in India and England quickly came to 
their aid, and in two months the loss was made good. Later in 
the same year further trouble followed, the opposition of Lord 
Minto forcing five missionaries, who had arrived without a license, 
to fly from Bengal, ‘while another was deported. In 1887 the 
Mission came to a close for want of funds. Marshman, now the 
sole survivor of the three great pioneers—for Ward had died in 
1823 and Carey in 1834—found it impossible to carry on the 
work without further help. Mr. Mack was sent to England to 
recruit the finances of the Mission, but could get little assistance, 
and he was thorefore obliged to arrange for its transfer to the 
Baptist Missionary Society. The news reached Caloutta 12 hours 
after Dr. Marshman’s death, 

The work done by the Serampore missionaries has been well 
summed up by Dr. Marshman’s son:—‘ The Serampore Mission 
may be said to belong to the heroic age of missions, and the 
interest which is attached to it will continue to increase with the 
future triumphs of Christian truth iu India. At the period when 
it was established, the public authorities, both in India and 
England, were opposed, on political grounds, to every attempt to 
introduce religious or secular knowledge into the country. It was 
the zeal, fortitude and perseverance of Dr. Carey and his two 
colleagues which were mainly instrumental in inducing higher and 
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more improved principles of policy. ‘Those who first moved in 
this undertaking have well deserved the gratitude of every Indian 
philanthropist. The Mission was established by three men of 
humble lineage, ‘ apostates,’ as their opponents delighted to term 
them, from the last and the loom. but of sterling genius. They 
were brought together by unforeseen circumstances, and, when 
their infant establishment was threatened with extinction by their 
own Government, were providentially provided with an asylum 
in a foreign settlement till the storm had blown over. A unity of 
object produced a unanimity of sentiment which has rarely been 
. surpassed. Every private feelicg aud every individual predileo- 
tion was merged in the prosecution of a great public undertaking, 
which they pursued with unabated energy to the end of their lives. 
They were exactly fitted for mutual co-operation. They were all 
imbued with the same large and comprehensive views, the same 
animation and zeal, and the sime pecuniary disinterestedness. 
Their united energies were consecrated to the servico of religion, 
for the promotion of which they were enabled, by severe and 
protracted labours, to contribute asum, which, at the close of 
the Mission, was found to amount to eighty thousand pounds 
sterling.” 

‘The Serampore missionaries pever cousidered themselves but 
as the simple pioneers of Christian improvement in India; and it 
is as pioneers that their labours are to be estimated. In the 
infancy of modern missions, it fell to their lot to lay down and 
exemplify the principles on which they should be organized, and 
to give a right direction to missionary efforts. They were the 
first to enforce the necessity of translating the Scriptures into all 
the languages of India. Their own translations were necessarily 
and confessedly imperfect, but some imperfections may be forgiven 
to men who produced the first editions of the New Testament in 
more than thirty of the Oriental languages and dialects, and thus 
gave to the work of translation that impulse which has never sub. 
sided. They were the first to insist on the absolute exclusion of 
caste from the native Christian commuuity and church. They 
established the first native schools for heathen children in the 
north of India, and organized the first col'ege for the education 
of native catechists and itinerants. They printed the first books 
in the language of Bengal, and laid the foundation of a vernacu- 
lar library. They were the first to cultivate and improve that 
language and render it the vehicle of national instruction. Thoy 
published the first native newspaper in India, and the first reli- 
gious periodical work. In all the departments of missionary 
labour and intellectual improvement they led the way, and it is on 
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the broad foundation which they laid, that the edifice of modern 
Indian missions has been erected.’’* 

In 1803, a few years after the Serampore missionaries bogan 
their work, the Revd. David Brown, their old friend, who had 
now become Provost of Fort William, purchased a house (Aldeen 
Tfouse) on tho banks of the river, to the south of the town, and 
continued to reside there till his death in 1812, In 1805 the 
Revd, Henry Martyn arrived from England as a Chaplain on the 
Bengul establishment and was stationed at Serampore till October 
1806, The Revd. Daniel Corrie also came to Bengal in the latter 
year, and both he and Martyn resided at Aldeen House. Here 
they and Brown worshipped in an abandoned temple, commonly 
called the Pagoda, which was included in Brown’s purchase He 
fitted it up as an oratory, and ‘ consecrated it by a prayer-meeting 
to the service of the living and true God, Whose praises now 
resounded through the arches-which had so long echoed the pans 
of the idol.... In that Pagoda, which is yet tho first object 
which meets the eyo in sailing up from Calcutta towards Seram- 
pore, every denominational fooling was forgotten, and Carey, 
Marshman and Ward joined im the same chorus of praise with 
Brown, Martyn and Corrie.”’t 

All three played a great part in the history of Anglican 
Missions. Brown may be regarded as the parent of missions of 
the Established Church in this part of India—he has indeed been 
called “the father of evangelical religion in Bengal.” Corrie 
devoted his life to the evangelistic cause and was the firat Bishop 
of Madras, Martyn loft a high reputation as a missionary, 
short as his carcor was, for he diod in 1812 in Armenia; there, 
according to an epitaph by Macaulay, “in manhood’s early 
bloom, the Christian hero found a pagan tomb.” The Revd. 
Claudius Buchanan, then Vice-Provost of the College of Fort 
William, was also a frequent visitor to Aldeen ILouse, where he 
frequently discussed his scheme for the appointment of Bishops in 
India. Owing largely to his exertions, the prohibition on 
missionaries residing in India was removed in 1813, and an 
ecolesiastical establishment was sanctioned, Bishop Middleton 
being appointed the tirat Bishop of Calcutta in J814. 

His successor, Bishop Heber, who delighted in calling himsolf 
“the chief missionary in India,” appointed the Revd. W. Morton 
to Chinsura in 1823. Mr. Morton, who was sent to Bengal by 
the the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, stayed here till 

e Wd. C. Marshman, Life and Times of Carey, ; Marshman and Ward (1859), 
Vol. HH, pp. 520.8. 


¢ J.U. Marahman, Life and Times of Carey, Marshman and Ward (1895), 
Vol. I, pp. 246-7. 
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1837, when the society abandoned the Mission schools he had 
founded and its connectioa with the station.* 

Another Mission established during the first half of the [8th Fes 
century was that of the Free Church of Scotland under Dr. Alex- ny noes 
ander Duff. In 1844, after having founded and organized the ScoTranp 
Free Church General Assembly’s Institution, Dr. Duff took in saci 
hand branch schools for the evangelization of rural areas by 
means of educated catechists and converts. As the resources of 
the Mission grew and more converts were ordained, stations were 
opened in succession at Bansberia, Chinsura and Mahanad. “ The 
story of Bansberia,”’ writes Dr. George Smith, “ illustrates the 
enthusiasm with which, not only in Calcutta, but to the farthest 
confines of India, good men, in the army and the civil service, 
sought to mark their sympathy with the Free Church Mission. 
On being driven from Ghoshpara, where the two ablest converts 
had begun a mission among..the new sect of the Karia- 
bhajas, Dr. Duff resolved to establish a settlement in another 
country, He crossed the river Hooghly to its right bank, leay- 
ing the whole country on the left to the Established Church. 
A few miles to the north of the county town of Hooghly 
district he discovered the school-house of the Brahmo Samaj 
of Caloutta closed and for sale. UDwarka Nath Tagore, the 
successor of Rammohan Rai, had died in Hngland, and his son 
wag unable to maintain the educational work of the soct. The per- 
petual lease of the grounds, as well as the large bungalow, was 
purchased by Dr. Dutf, whose first. object it was to erect sub. 
stantial buildings for a Christian High school. For this there were 
no funds since the expenditure at Ghoshpara. It was Sir James, 
then Major Outram, who came to the resoue. ” 

Outram had received £8,C00 as his share of the prize-money 
obtained in the conquest of Sind. He had protested against 
the annexation as an act of “ rascality,” and regarded his share 
as “blood money.” Refusing to touch a farthing of it for his 
own personal use, he distributed it all among the philanthropic 
and religious charities of Bombay, except Rs. 6,000 which he 
offered to Dr. Duff. With thissum Dr. Duff was able to erect 
in 1845 a Mission school on the banks of the Ganges. ‘The 
school continued to work for about 385 years, but was closed in 
1882, when the building was sold to Babu Lalit Mohan Singh, 
late Vice-Chairman of the Hooghly District Board. Of the work 
carried on here, Dr. Smith wrote as follows in 1879:—“ The Mis- 
sion-House has been a source of numberless blessings to the 
neighbourhood ; from its pupils a goodly number of conversions 


* Long, Wandbook of Bengal Missions (1848), pp. 276-8, 
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have sprung with a wide diffusion of Christian knowledge. The 
building still perpetuates the political purity and English up- 
rightness of Outram. 1h» resting-p'ace in Westminster Abbey, 
and the equestrian statues by Foley, on the Thames Embank- 
ment and fronting the Calcutta Clubs, commemorate his victo- 
ries in Persia and the relief of Lucknow. But let not the Sind 
blood-money and Duff’s Bansberiaé school be forgotten, though 
recorded not on living marble or enduring brass, ’’* 





* Life of Alexander Duff (1879), Vol. II, pp, 46 51, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
; PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Hooeuty district has no great reputation for healthiness, Cuimars. 
though it is not so insalubrious as it was 30 or 40 years 
ago. The climate is hot, moist and relaxing. ‘T'be surface is but 
little above sea-level, and many of the rivers have silted up to 
such an extent that, after the rains, they are represented by a 
series of stagnant pools or havo only an attenuated sluggish 
stream. During the monsoon, from July to Septomber, vegeta- 
tion is rank, and the water becomes thick and muddy. The 
result of such unfavourable con:litions is that in September fever, 
with bowel-complaints, breaks out in an epidemic form, and 
continues to be more or less virulent till the middle of January. 
The general health then improves till March. During the hot 
weather the sources of water-supply are apt to dry up, producing 
epidemics of cholera and dysentery. Towards the ond of 
May and the beginning of June the weather again becomes 
oppressive, hot and sultry, heralding the approach of the mon- 
soon. May to July are, on the whole, the healthiest months, 
and then the period from the middle of January to the middle 
of March. November and December are the two worst months, 
i.c., the mortality is heaviest, The least unhealthy area is the 
Arambagh subdivision, especially the flood-swept tract east of the 
Dwéarakeswar and west of the Damodar; but Arambagh town 
has now a bad reputation, so much so that officers are said to 
dread being posted there. The most unhealthy part of the 
district is the Hooghly subdivi-ion, especially Balagarh thana and 
the inland thanas of Dheniakhali, Polba and Hooghly (rural). 

Prior to 1892 there were so many changes in the system of Vitaz 
registering vital statistics, that it is unsafe to draw any inferences a 
from the figures compiled before that year. The returns now ~° 
prepared are also, it, is true, not so reliable as could be desired, 
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but they are sufficiently accurate for calculating the com- 
parative growth of the population and for gauging the relative 
healthiness and unhealthiness of different years, 

Excluding the returns for 1892, when registration was 
admittedly incomplete, the statistics for the 15 years 1893-1907 
show an average birth-rate of 30°24 per 1,000, the lowest ratio 
recorded in the whole Province, The yearly birth-rate has 
varied from 34°94 per mille in 1904 to 26°87 in 1896 per 1,000, 
the very low birth-rate in the latter year being probably an after- 
offect of the extrome unhealthiness of the p:eceding year. The 
deaths during tho same period (1893-1907) averaged 35:20 per 
mille, thus exceeding considerably the annual recorded birth- 
rate; the yearly death-rate varied from 40°73 in 1907 to 21°94 
in 1906, The poor vitality indicated by this high denth-rate 
and low birth-rate furnishes another proof of the unhealthi- 
ness of the district. Indeed; were it not foran influx of immi- 
grants to the Serampore subdivision, the census of 1901 would have 
shown a decrease in the population even in spite of immigration, 
the Sadar subdivision showed in 1901 a decrease of 0°3 per cent. 
The unhealthiness of the latter subdivision is exemplified in its 
two municipalities of Hooghly-Chinsura and Bansberia; for in 
the ten years 1893-1902 Hooghly town bad an average death. 
rate of 50°43 per mille against a birth-rate of 28°42, while 
Bansberié had an annual death-rate of 50-02 against a birth-rato 
of 26°29 per mille. It is no matter for wonder, therefore, that the 
population in the former town decreased from 38,060 in 1891 to 
29,383 in 1901, and in the latter from 6,783 to 6,478. The town 
of Arambagh appears to have suffered almost as much as these 
two municipalities, its average death and birth-rate for these ten 
years being 38°37 and 27°29 per mille, respectively. 

Infantile mortality is high, and it is estimated that more 
than a third of the children die within five years of birth. 
The percentage of deaths is highest under the age of one, and 
the incidence of mortality is greatest in the winter months, ‘ 

The registration of deaths caused by fever is notoriously 
inaccurate, as a considerable number of deaths due to other 
diseases, such as pneumonia, pleurisy, etc., are ascribed to fever; 
but for comparative purposes the figures may be accepted. 
Thoy show a high mortality, the annual death-rate during the 
15 years 1893-1907 averaging 25 per mille, or about 70 per cent, 
of the total number of deaths. 

The following account of the types of fever and their 
causation is extracted from a note kindly communicated by 
Lieutenant-Colonel D, G. Orawford, Civil Surgeon of Hooghly :-— 
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“ Majarial fever is still the prevailing disease of the Hooghly 
district, though fortunately it is no longer the scourge that 
it was 50 to 30 years ago. Something has been done since 
that time to alleviate its ravages, particularly the flushing of 
some of the ‘dead’ rivers of the district, since the construction 
of the Dankuni drainage channel in 1873 and the opening of 
the Eden Canal in 1881, Still, however, the physical conditions 
of the district remain much as they were half a century ago; 
and thus they must always remain, for no human agency can 
alter them. The district is little above sea-level, it has a heavy 
rainfall, it is traversed by numerous ‘dead’ or silting-up rivers, 
and it is chiefly devoted to the growth of rice, a crop which 
requires the ground to be a swamp during several months of the 
year for its cultivation. These conditions necessarily lead to its 
being waterlogged iu the rains, Practically, every house built 
in the district noecossitates the excavation of a small tank or pit 
(dota) to get the earth, which forms a plinth, to raise the house 
above flood-level. Ethcient drainage is an impossibility, as there 
is not sutticient fall, The tanks which abound in the towns—in the 
Hooghly-Chinsura municipality alone there are 700—the drains, 
with their inefficient fall, forming chains of stagnant pools 
instead of running streams, and the vast expanses of rice 
cultivation, all supply ample breeding grounds for the mosquito 
by which malarial fever is spread. After allowing for errors in 
registration, the fact remains ‘that the mortality from fever, 
including its most common and fatal sequela, viz., enlargement of 
the spleen, is very high. Of the other diseases which also bear the 
name of fever, enteric or typhoid fever certainly occurs. I have 
seen cases in both adults and children. I have never seen cases 
of typhus or of relapsing fever. Cerebro-spinal fever has been 
seen, but is rare.” 

During the third quarter of the 19th century the district Burdwan 
was devastated by a peculiar type of malignant malarial fever. fever. 
Jt was commonly known as “ Burdwan fever,” though 
Hooghly suffered as much as Burdwan. It was endemic and be- 
came epidemic generally, In its worst phases the fever assumed 
a tendency to congestion of some vital organ, most commonly 
the brain or lungs; and among the commonest sequelm were 
enlargement of the liver and spleen. Its chief peculiarity was 
the tendency to a relapse or a succession of relapses; and, in 
some cases, sudden and great depression of vital energy followed. 

“This fever,’ writes Colonel Crawford, “appears to have 
first attracted notice in the Jessore district about 1825; it began 
to affect the Nadia district about 1832; and it came across the 
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Bhagirathi or Hooghly river into the Hooghly district in 1857-59. 
In these years Bandel, Bansberiaé and Tribeni suffered greatly 
from the epidemic fever. It reached Pandua in 1862, Dwarbasini 
in 1863; spread along the banks of the Kana Nadi and Sara- 
swati rivers in 1864; reached the Kana Damodar in 1866, and 
the east bank of the Damodar in 1867. Jahanabad (now 
Arambagh) was attacked in 1868 and Goghat thana in 1869-71. 
The Serampore subdivision suffered severely in 1871-73, The 
total duration of this epidemic of fever in the Hooghly district 
may be said to have been 20 years, viz, from 1857 to 1877, 
though its ravages did not last for so long in any one place, the 
usual duration of the fever in each of the villages attacked being 
from three to seven years. The mortality was enormous, being 
estimated by various observers at from one-third of the whole 
population up to nine-tenths in certain very severely affected 
places. Rich and poor, old and young, all classes seem to have 
suffered alike. 

“ Many officers were, from time to time during the prevalence 
of the epidemic, deputed to make special enquiries into the origin, 
cause, and typo of the fever, and the condition of the affected 
tracts. The general consensus of opinion was that the disease 
was a malarial fever of an intensely aggravated type, attended 
by an unprecedented mortelity.. The causes most gonorally as- 
signed were over-population and obstruction of drainage, caused 
by the silting-up of rivers. But it cannot be said that any com- 
pletely satisfactory reason hasbeen put forward, which accounts 
for the outbreak of the fever, its gradual spread from east to west, 
and its disappearance. ‘The fever was called by the natives jar 
trkar (literally, fever without sense), ic., fever with delirium, a 
term which in recent years has also been applied to cases of 
plague. During the 12 years 1863-74 no less than 51 temporary 
epidemio dispensaries were from time to time opened and closed 
in this district alone.” 

Cholera has long been endemic in the district, but so far as can 
be ascertained, there have not been such widespread epidemics as 
in other districts, like Puri and Purnea. The rural tracts do not 
suffer so much as the towns cn the Hooghly; in fact, one or other 
of these seven municipalities usually heads the list as regarda the 
mortality reported under this head from the different registering 
areas. The deaths are fowest in the rains (June to October), and 
are usually most numerous in November-December or March to — 
May, the incidence being greatest in April. During the last 
30 years, the highest mortality from cholera was recorded in 1896, 
viz., 4,876 deaths, and the next highest (4,141) in 1907. In 
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the former year Kotrang stood first with the very heavy death- 
rate of 16°65 per mille, followed by Uttarpara (14:02) and Seram- 
pore (13°02). In the latter year all the riparian towns were 
more or less affected, Serampore suffering most severely from a 
virulent outbreak early in August - an wucommon time for cholera 
to be epidemic in Bengal. 

Next to cholera, the largest number of deaths aro ascribed to Bove) 
diarrhosa and dysentery, these diseases being grouped together °) plaints. 
under one head ‘They prevail throughout the year, the incidence 
of deaths being greatest from October to February, especially 
from December to Fobruary, and lowest in the hot weather, 
The yearly variations are small, the death-rate not rising above 
2°65 (in 1896) or falling below 1 per mille. As in the case of 
cholera, the towns, especially Serampore and Uttarpara, suffer 
more from these diseases than the rural tracts. Hooghly being 
one of the few districts in Bengal in which a high mortality from 
bowel complaints is usually reported, Captain W. C. Ross, 1.m.s., 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, made a special enquiry into 
the causes of their prevalence in January 1906, the area selected 
for investigation being the three thauas, Singur, Krishtanagar 
and Arémbagh. is conclusions are summarized as follows :— 

Dysentery is prevalent, especially in Arambagh thana, bat is 
not generally of a severe type, and does not constitute an iniport- 
ant cause of death, except in Arambagh thana. (2) Diarrhoa is 
the heading under which most of the diarrhoa and dysentery 
deaths are returned, except in Arambagh thana where the 
numbers are nearly equal. (3) Again, except in Arambagh thana 
(though there are some even there), a larger number of the deaths 
from diarrhosa are due to terminal diarrhoea in cases of fever 
(trypanosomiasis ?). This error in the returns greatly magnifies 
the dysentery and diarrhooa death rate. (4) A small number of 
the deaths returned under dysentery and diarrhea may be due to 
cholera (atypical and lingering cases). (5) Infantile diarrhwa is 
remarkable for its rarity, but simple diarrhooa, especially amongst 
old and debilitated people, is more frequent as a cause of death. 

It would seem that the incidence of dysentery is directly 
associated with the quality of the water-supply. In all these 
thinas the water-supply is bad in most places. The river water 
(above the tidal areas) is apparently pretty good, but in the 
non-riparian areas tanks and do/as serve all purposes. The reser- 
vation of one tank (if there is one) in each village, or the con. 
struction of wells for use for drinking and cooking purposes only, 
seems to be the only hope of diminishing the mortality from 
dysentery and preventing epidemic outbursts of cholera. “ From 
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the experience obtained at Arambagh, there is no difficulty in 
getting people to use well water when it is made available: they 
are only too glad tu g.t the chanco, and come long distances to 
get good water for drinking.” 

As regards the clinical history of the disease, it generally 
affects old people over 50 years of age. ‘Porsistent fever, 
generally of a quotidian type, comes on and continues for several 
months; the spleen is invariably enlarged, and later the liver 
generally becomes enlarged also. Emaciation and anmmia are 
always present and progressive: there is often codema of the 
feot, ankles, etv.; jaundice frequently supervenes; and the case 
ends ina terminal dirrahoa of two or three weeks’ duration. 
The clinical picture here represented almost compels one to 
believe that the disease is Trypanosomiasis.”’ 

Smali-pox generally breaks out towards the end of the cold 
weather and lasts for two or three months, i.e., up to the first half 
of May. The numberof deaths is, however, small, the ratio not 
tising above 40 per mille oxcept in 1906 and 1907, when it was 
‘62 and °88, respectively. ‘The disease, as a rule, carses more 
deaths in the towns than in the rural tracts, Serampore, Bhadres- 
war and Hooghly showing the highest proportionate mortality ; 
the high death-rate in the towns is partly due to imported cases, 
chiefly from Calcutta. On-the other hand, the small-pox death- 
rate in 1907 was 496 per mille in Polbaé thana, a typical 
raral area, whereas it was 119 per mille in Hooghly-Chinsura 
town. 

Plague was first noticed im the district in 1899, but the 
total mortality due to it has hitherto been below one hundred 
each year, except in 1908 and 1905 when it rose to 154 and 292, 
respectively, while in 1906 and 1907 the deaths fell to 7 and 12, 
resvectively. Deaths ocour oliefly from February to May. 
Chandernagore and Hooghly-Chinsura town are the only places in 
Bengal rroper, outside Calcutta, where plague has been epjdemic, 
From January to May 1905 there were 254 cases with 204 deaths 
in the latter town. Figures for Chandernagore are not available, 
but the number is believed to have been proportionately higher. 

Among other diseases, syphilis and gonorrhcea are common. 
Elephautiasis is met with, though not so often as in some other 
districts like Puri. Abscesses are very common, and so are ulcers 
of ull kinds, the damp climate not being favourable to the quick 
healing of skin lesions. 

Blindness is less common than in any other district of West 
Bengal (except Howrah), only 93 males and 78 females per 100,000 
being returned as blind in 1901. Operations for cataract, the 
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chief cause of blindness among the aged, are comparatively few. 
Only 2,041 cases of eye-disease were treated throughout the district 
in 1900, the largest number treated in any dispensary being 346 
at’ the Imambara Hospital. Probably, most of those who have 
cataract, and are willing to be operated upon, go to, Calcutta for 
the operation ; from at least half of the distyict it is easier to get 
to Caloutta than to Chinsura. -The deaf-mutes enumerated in 
1901 represented 66 males and 46 females per 100,000, the lowest 
ratio in West Bengal except Midnapore; while the insane were 
returned at 43 males and 21 females per 100,000. Considering 
tho poor vitality of the people, the comparatively greater strain of 
town life, and the fact that the proportion of residents in urban 
areas is groater than in any other Bengal district, the latter 
percentage is noticeably small. 

Leprosy is rare, the number of lepers reported in 1901 being Leprosy. 
only 362, representing 55 males and-l4-females per 100,000. In 
view of the fact that Hooghly adjoins Burdwan and Bankura, two 
of the worst leper areas in India, this percentage is also surprisingly 
small, The census statistics are confirmed by the experience of 
the Civil Surgeon, Lieutenant-Colonel D. G, Crawford, 1.M.s., who 
states that during seven years in the district he saw few cases of 
leprosy. Popularly the disease is believed to be due to some 
heinous sin in a previous life. 

The Metropolitan Circle of Vaccination, including Hooghly vaceia- 
district, was created in 1869, and Act IV of 1865 prohibiting ™°™- 
inoculation was extended to it in 1871. Act V of 1880, by 
which vaccination is compulsory in municipal areas, was extended 
to the municipality of Hooghly-Chinsura in 1881 and to the 
other municipalities of the district in subsequent years. In 
1892 the control of the Vaccination Department in rural areas 
was transferred from the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner to the 
Civil Surgeons. 

The general attitude of the people towards vaccination in this 
district is one of passive acquiescence, combined with a strong 
objection to payment of the fees prescribed for vaccination by 
ticensed vaccinators. The lower classes still prefer to seek protec. 
tion against small-pox epidemics by offering paya to the goddess 
Ritala. In 1907-08 the number of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 28,342, representing 32 per mille of the population, 
protection being afforded to 42°41 per cent, of infants under one 
year of age. In the preceding five years the annual number 
successfully vaccinated averaged 28°37 per 1,000 of the population. 

Before tho introduction of vaccination, inoculation was in ypoculs- 
common use a8 a protection against smell-pox, It was performed tio 
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by aclass known as Acharjyas or priests of the goddess Sitala 
Devi. They inserted in the skin of the forearm a minute 
portion of the virus found in the vesicles of a small-pox patient, 
and after sprinkling the part with Ganges water, tied a strip of 
cloth round it. Small-pox pustules appeared, and after considerable 
inflammation and sometimes prostration, the fever abated, usually 
on the 16th or 17th day. Inoculation is now no longer practised. 

Thore are 16 public dispensaries and hospitals in the distaict, 
besides four private charitable dis- 


Public. . 
engaries not under Government 

Serampore . 1836 F wie : 
Tmambari Hospital mu 1836 supervision, 88 shown 1D the mar- 
Uttarpard te ted ginal statement, which gives the 
airerer = i8e7 places at which they are situated 
Arimbagh .. 1871 and the dates of their establishment. 
Soa “i873 ‘The hospital at Serampore, which 
Bhadreswar .. 1885. was established through the exere 
Khanakul 1893 tions. of Dr. Marshman, was trans- 
Mandalai ine 18938 5 
Hooghly Femalo .. 1894 ferred in 1870 to the control of the 
ee ae hte piunicipality, and is now called the 
Bhandarhati "4905 Walsh Hospital after a former Com- 
Haripal -- 1908 missioner of Burdwan. It is main- 

Private, tained partly from the municipal 
Imamb5ra (private) fund, partly from subscriptions, and 
Reghunathpur is 1858 


Taekeavor f partly from miscellaneous receipts, 
Tolaphitak (Chinsura) 1905 including securities to the amount 

of Rs. 4,000. An out-patient block 
was erected in 1906 at a cost of Rs. 11,000, through the liberality 
of the late Babu Nandalal Gosain and his brothers; and the hospi- 
tal, which has since been rebuilt from subscriptions supplemented by 
a Government grant, now contains 34 beds for males and 8 beds 
for females. The number of out-door patients is the largest in the 
district, averaging 47°64 daily in 1907, while the daily average of 
indoor patients was 2169. The Imambara Hospital is maintained 
almost wholly from the Mohsin Fund with the help of private 
subscriptions from mills on the other side of the river. This 
hospital was established through the exertions of the then Civil 
Surgeon, Dr. T. Wise. It was first located in a hired house in 
Chauk Bazar and then in a house in Mogaltuli Lane, formerly 
occupied by the Madrasa, and was under the charge of the Qiyil 
Surgeon. In 1839 Dr. Wise was succeeded by Dr. Esdaile, an 
enthusiast for medical mesmerism, through whose exertions some 
professional mesmerisers were added to the staff. It had also a 
Musalm&n department for Yunani medicine and a dd? class from 
1872 to 1878 ; this class was started again in 1902. In 1804, the 
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hospital was removed to its present site in one of the smaller 
buildings of the old barracks. An operation room was added in 
1898, and an out-patient block in May 1906, at a cost of about 
Rs. 11,000, of which Rs, 5,000 was contributed by Rai Bahadur 
Baroda Prasanna Som and Its. 4,000 by the Mohsin Fund; 
in 1908 anew and up-to-date operation room was built at a 
cost of Rs. 4,730 raised by public subscriptions. The building 
contains two surgical wards with 16 beds, a medical ward with 
8 beds, a dysentery ward with 8 beds, a cholera ward with 2 beds, 
and a pauper ward with 6 beds, in all 40 beds. 

Besides the Serampore hospital, there are municipal dispen- 
saries at Rishra, Baidyabati, Bhadreswar and Arambagh; while 
the District Board maintains dispensaries at Balagarh, Khanakul, 
Bhandarhati and Haripal. In-patients are received at the Aram- 
bagh dispensary ; the other six afford out-door relief. ‘The dispen- 
sary at Uttarpara contains 16-—beds for males and 4 beds for 
females and is maintained by an endowment given by the 
Mukherji family of Uttarpara and by Government contributions. 
That at Dwarbdsini is maintained chiefly by Raja Piari Mohan 
Mukherji, the Government and District Board also making 
small grants. The Bihari Lal dispensary at Bainchi, which has 
4 beds for males and 2 beds for females, is wholly, and those at 
Mandalai and Itachona mainly, kept up from private endowments. 
The Bainchi dispensary owes its éxistence to an endowment 
of a lakb and-a-half of rupees left by Babu Bihari Lal Mukherji, 
zamindar of Bainchi, for a school and a dispensary. The 
Mandalai charitable dispensary was established in 1893 by Dr. 
Bholanath Bose, who left his property for charitable purposes. 
‘Ihe Itachona dispensary owes its origin to the liberality of a 
zamindar named Srinarayan Kundu, and the Bhandarhati 
dispensary to that of Babu Girish Chandra Chatterji, a pleader- 
zamindar of Wowrah, who gave a building and the sum of 
Rs. 5,000: the District Board, however, maintains the dispensary, 
The most recent dispensary is thet at Haripal, which was opened 
in 1908, Srimati Sushila Devi giving a house and Ra. 2,000 to 
the District Board which maintains it. 

There is one female hospital located in a building adjoining 
the [mambara Hospital. which was opened in J uly 1894, Both 
in-patients and out-patients are treated here, the daily average in 
1907 being 15 and 42, respectively. There is also a Yundni 
disponsary in the Imambara under the charge of a Aakim or 
native doctor. A small private dispensary is kept up at Tarake- 
swat by the Mahant, and at Raghunathpur by Piari Mohan Rai, 
a grandson of Raja Ram Mohan Rai. There was formerly a 
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dispensary maintained by the local zamindar at Sikandrapur, but 
it was closed in 1905. Another maintained by the Free Kirk 
Mission at Tribeni was closed in 1902, but the Buinchi estate is 
now building an out-patient dispensary there and will, it is 
reported, wholly maintain it. 

There is accommodation for in-door patients at Hooghly, 
Serampore, Arambagh and Bainchi, and in the Hooghly Female 
Hospital. In the other dispensaries out-door patients ouly are 
treated. The location of the various dispensaries, public and 
private, shows that the towns along the river are fuirly well 
provided with medicul aid, but that the great block between the 
East Indian Railway line and the Damodar, which suffers from 
malarial fever. gets little qualified medical help. Arambagh and 
Khanakul thanas, between the Damodar and Dwarakeswar, get 
even less, and Goghat-thana west. of the Dwarukeswar none at 
all. 

At the census of 1901, 348 persons were returned as certificated 
practitioners, 1,431 as practitioners without diplomas, 312 as mid. 
wives, and 92 as compounders, etc. This gives a total of 2,183 
for the whole district, excluding the small number of those in 
Government service who are confined to the towns; and it isa 
fair inference that the staff of medical mon is inadequate, 


‘especially in the rural-areas. The bulk of the Hindus and 


Muhammadans have not yetlost faith in the old systems of 
medicine, Kevidjt or Yanai. But hakims are no longer avail- 
able, and Aavirdjes resident in the district are few and far 
between. Those who are better off often consult the native 
phystcians of Calcutta, while patent medicines command a growing 
sale. A few homeopathic and allopathic doctors practise in the 
mofussil ; but their number is very limited, and their experience is 
chiefly confined to the common cases of malarial fever, cholera or 
bowel-complaints, Quacks are fairly common, and barbers still 
perform simple surgical operations. Occasionally also up-country 
men, especially Punjabis, operate for cataract. Midwives belong 
to the lowest castes, such as Hari, Muchi, Kaoré and Dom, with a 
sprinkling of Bagdis. They are ignorant and illiterate, but from 
constant practice have a large experience of ordinary deliveries, 
The profession is generally hereditary, passing from mother to 
daughter. 
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Tue general characteristios which distinguish agricultural condi- Gunsrar 
tions in the deltaic plains of Eongal are strikingly exemplified grow. 
in the district of Hooghly. The rainfall is regular and copious, 
the soil is fertiie, and it is periodically enriched by fresh deposits 
of silt from tke overflow of the rivers. The latter are constantly 
carrying ou the work of erosion and accretion, cf soil denudation 
and formation, but the process of soil formation is the more 
active of the two. The manner io which » large river with a 
steady slow current acts asa landsbuilder is best seen in thina 
Balagarh, where every year the Hooghly (Bhagirathi) throws 
up chars after the rains, either in its bed or along its bank. If 
not swept away in a year or two, the ears, when sufficiently 
raised above flood-level, are eagerly sought after by the ryots. 
Being renovated annually by deposits of silt, they require no 
manure, and they grow splendid radi crops of pulses, mustard, 
tobacco or vegetables. The lands along the river are similarly 
raised by accretion, and are also made to yield radi crops, 
if high, and rice, if low-lying ; but a large proportion, not 
receiving fresh silt deposits, remains waste, and are covered 
either with coarse grass or jungly undergrowth. 

Thanas Arambagh and Khanakul present many of the 
typical features of a tract exposed to river floods. Here the 
Damodar river, rushing down from the Chota Nagpur plateau 
in abed too narrow for the passage of its flood-water, and 
restraincd on the east by a high continuous embankment, spills 
over its right bank during the rains. On this side the stream, 
sweeping over the lowlands, deposits fine or coarse sand, the 
detritus of the uplands. The low lands are more or less 
covered with grass, but on or near the bank, where they are 
enriched by silt, produce good rabi crops. The higher lands, 
which are comparatively scarce, are occupied by houses or home- 
stead gardens growing vegetables, and, somewhat lower down, by 
winter rice crops. 
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A. third aspeot of an alluvial plain is soen in the Seram- 
pore subdivision and the rest of the Sadar subdivision. This 
tract is protected from river floods by high banks or artificial 
embankments, but is liable to be submerged by exoersive rain. 
The lands, whether high or low, are extremely fertile. The 
uplands yield fine crops of vegetables, and land ata slightly 
lower level dus rice or jute alternating with radi. The lowlands, 
enriched by the drainage and refuse of the villages, are eminently 
adapted forthe cultivation of winter rice, Southwards, in the 
Serampore subdivision, the lowest lands receive the drainage from 
the whole of the northern tract, which is unable to find an outlet 
into the rivers. They are consequently converted into extensive 
marshes covered with reeds, sedges and coarse grasses, but 
winter rice grows well on their borders. 

In the thana of Goghat to the west the level surface of the 
recent alluvium is no longer.scen, ‘The country is composed of 
old alluvium and disintegrated laterite, and the surface is undulat- 
ing, being broken by the scouring action of the rivers and 
surface drainage. Rice and a little pulse are grown, chiefly along 
the banks of the hill streams; but much of the land is barren, or 
is covered with thorny plants and scrubs intermixed with trees. 

The rainfall, averaging nearly 60 inches in # year, is more 
than sufficient for even such a semi-aquatic plant as rice—indeed, 
45 to 50 inches would suffice for the usual crops, if timely or 
evenly distributed. According to the ryot, a little rain in Paus 
(December-January) is good for the radi; and light showers in 
Mayh and Phalgun (February and) March), besides strengthening 
the rabi crops, facilitate ploughing. Heavy rains are necessary 
in Asdrh and Srdban (June and July) to quicken the growth of 
broadcast seedlings and to reduce the ground to the soft slush 
required for transplanting the young shoots from the nursery. 
The month of Brddra (August-September) should be dry, in 
order to prevent the winter rice plants rotting, and to permit the 
successful reaping of early rice and jute. In Aswin (September- 
October) there should be fairly good rain, so that the winter rico 
just coming into ear may ripen properly; and there should 
be no winds in the following month to blow down the mature 
grain, Finally, no rain is wanted in Agrahdyan (November- 
December), otherwise, the rice stalks rot in the fields before 
reaping. 

The general slope of the country is from north-west to south- 
east. Heavy rain for several days together on the Chota Nagpur 

plateau brings down floods iz the Damodar and its branches, which 
do serious damage to the crops on its west bank. Similarly, a 
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heavy precipitation of rain locally swells the numerous silted-up 
channels in the Sadar and Serampore subdivisions ; and as they 
have no outlet into the main rivers, the water spills over on either 

side, to the consequeut damage of the crops. The level of water 

in the marshes of the Serampore subdivision also rises, causing sor, 
loss to the winter rice crop grown along them. 

Except in thana Goghat, where the soil is composed of the 
detritus of the uplands, viz., broken laterite, kankar and older 
alluvium, the soil consists entirely of new alluvium. This 
alluvial deposit is 5 to 10 feet thick and rests on a sub-eoil of 
tenacions clay, varying in thickness from 10 to 30 feet. The 
surface alluvium, where formed from the silt deposits of the 
Hooghly and its branch, the Sariswati, is of tough clay (entel), 
but that formed from the silt of the Damodar and its branches is 
light and porous. At places the Damodar, like the Dwarakeswar, 
has deposited a layer of sand on the'sub-soil, ¢g., at Magra and 
in thana Ardmbagh. In the swamps, which-receive the drainage 
of the villages, the bottom is of sticky tough clay. The soil in 
the north of tbe district is partly a laterite clay and partly a 
red-coloured coarse-grained sand, characteristic of the eastern 
Vindhyan formation. 

Rice being the most important crop, the classification of the 
soil is sometimes based on suitablity for its growth, eg., it is 
sharp (fez) or otherwise ; but the usual classification is according 
to level. Tho highest lands are oceupied by houses (bds/u) and 
-their compounds (ud-bastu). The high lands adjoining them, on 
which vegetable gardens and orchards are found, are ddnga. 
Paddy lands at a lower level, which are almost always in the form 
of a saucer-shaped depression or dip, are divided into five 
classes. Land which ordinarily gets the right quantity of water, 
and is also enriched with refuse, is called aa/ or first class 
land ; it is generally a plot in the deepest part of the fields 
or a zone round it. It is flanked on either side by a zone of 
doem or second class land, above or below which will be zones of 
seyam and chaharam, i.e, third or fourth class lands. Land above 
the usual flood-level is called sund, and coneists of a mixture 
of clay with more or less sand. 

The value of artificial irrigation is fairly well understood. Irrrea- 
It is essontial for the cultivation of special crops, like sugarcane, 7!¥- 
potatoes, onions and betel leaf, and of the doo or spring rice. It 
is also often practised in the case of several rabi crops, and in 
years of drought for all crops. As the district has not yet been 
cadastrally surveyed, statistics of the irrigated area are not avail- 
able ; but 4,972 acres were irrigated in 1906-07 from the Eden 
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Canal.” A rough idea of the proportion of land under irrigation 
may perhaps be obtained from the figures for the ‘ids mahdls of 
the Burdwan Raj lying within this district, which were cadastrally 
surveyed in 1889-92. Here, out of an area of 8,071 acres under 
cultivation, 877 acres were found to be irrigated (viz., 280 
from wells, 258 from tanks and 330 acres from other sources), 
i., about one-ninth of the cultivated area. 

Wells are not numerous and are not liked by the oultivators, 
though they are cheap enough, a sachchd well with pottery 
rings costing Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 according to the depth of water. 
The water-level varies according to the season, but usually is 6 
to 20 feet below the surface in the summer. Water is generally 
lifted by lowering a jar with a rope, but sometimes, though 
rarely, the cultivators use the lever-lift (/a¢ha) of Bihar, which is 
weighted by a stone or lump of mud and is worked by one man, 
By this arrangement water can be lifted from a depth of 10 to 
15 feet, and a man oan irrigate one-third of a dig’d in 8 hours. 

Tanks, jails or water channels are most oft:n used for 
irrigation. No very large tanka are found, but tanks of mode. 
rate size and ponds abound. Most of the tanks are more or 
less silted up, and very few new tanks are being dug, for though 
their excavation and repair were formerly considered a religious 
duty incumbent on the well-to-do, this sense of obligation is dy- 
ing out. The district is studded with numerous /hils or swamps, 
especially towards the south, and is intersected by a large 
number of streams (KAals), all, however, more or less dead after 
the rains. Still, they constitute the chief source of supply for 
irrigation. Smaller streams are sometimes dammed up for 
irrigating the bvro crops in thana Khandkal, but little use is 
made of the rivers, the banks being generally too high and the 
water too far below the level of the fields. 

Several kinds of water-lifts are used, of which the most oom- 
mon are the siunt, donga aud teri. The siuntisa thickly woven 
triangular bamboo basket, with four pieces of rope attached. 
Two men, each holding two ropes, stand at the mouth of the 
channel, dip the basket in the water, and then raise it to discharge 
its contents, If the water has to be raised more than 4 to 6 
feet, another set of men work from a platform on a higher 
level. Two men can irrigate a bighd in about 8 hours, The 
donga is a cance-shaped wooden vessel, one end of which is placed 
at the mouth of the channel leading water to the field; the other 
end, i.e, the pointed end, rests in the jAi/ or pond and is moved 
up and down by a rope. By this contrivance one man can 
irrigate a bighd of land in a day. ‘The price of a dongd is Re. 3 
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to Rs. 5. Iron dongde are now gradually coming into use ; 
their price is Re. 12 to Rs. 15. When the water has to be 
raised to a considerable height, the /eri is used. This is a lever- 
lift worked by means of a pole with a rope attached at one end 
and a large earthen pot suspended at the other end. One man 
dips the pot into the water, and two more pull down the rope 
and raise the full pot to the surface. Two sets of three men 
each can in this way ixrigate one and a half dighd in a day. 
The price of the apparatus is from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 
The following table shows the normal acreage of the principal acmovt- 
orops and the percentage of each to the normal net cropped (VBA 
area, according to statistics compiled by the Agricultural rics. 


Department in 1907 :-— 
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a nnn | GTOPR, 
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Rice forms the staple crop of district, and is particularly pgiyo. 
well suited to the low damp lands, receiving an abundant oe 
rainfail, which make up the greater portion of Hooghly. Many oe 
varieties are grown, but the crops may be grouped under three 
main heads according to the harvest seasons, viz., oro or spring 
rice, due (literally dsu, fe, quick, early) or autumn rice, and 
aman (also called haimantik) or winter rice. 

Boro rice is ordinarily transplanted along the banks of poro, 
marshes, or in very low lands which remain wet till well into 
summer. Ploughing is not required if the ground is of soft mud; 
otherwise one or two ploughings are given. It is sown in the 
nursery in November, transplanted in December, and reaped in 
April and May. This class of rice includes only coarse varieties, 
and the area of land which can be profitably reserved for its 
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cultivation is small. Only newly threshed grain will germinate 
properly, and the grain has to be prepared carefully before 
sowing in the nursery. 

Aus rice is sown, chiefly broadcast, on suid lands and 
preferably loamy soils. It is sown in the latter half of May and 
reaped in September. It is harvested while yet slightly green, 
for if allowed to ripen fully, it will shed some of its grain. besides 
which the etraw, being brittle, is apt to get broken. It is often 
followed by a second crop of pulses or oils:eds. This crop, as a 
rule, yields only coarse varieties of rice, but a fine kind of dus 
has recently been introduced from the Central Provinces by the 
Agriculiural Department, and its cultivation is gradually extend- 
ing. Formerly dus was a fairly large crop, but of recent years 
it has been replaced to some extent hy jute, which pays the 
cultivator better. On the other hand, owing to the price of jute 
having fallen and that of paddy and rice having gone up during 
the last two years, a considerable part of the land on which jute 
Was grown two years ogo was again put under rice last year 
(1908). In the sayings of Khana we find several references to the 
autumn rice crop. Auser bhut Lele, pater bhui dlale, Vaishakher 
pratham jale, Asu dhan dwigun phale, Aus dhaner chash, lage tin- 
mash, iv. ‘The soil of dus is sandy, that of jute clayey. In the 
first rains of Baisékh (April-May), aus paddy yields double. The 
cultivation of dus paddy takes three months.” 

Aman rico yields the principal crop of the year. It is grown 
on lands lying below flood-level, except, of course, where the 
depth of water is so greatas. to, preclude cultivation, To 
prepare the ground for the crop, the soil is frequently 
manured with cow-dung (20 to 50 baskets to a bighd), except in 
the lower lands where the manure would be dissipated in the 
water. After manuring, ploughing begins as soon as the soil has 
been sufficiently softened by rain, i.e., towards the end of winter 
or the beginning of spring. There are generally four ploughs to 
a diyha, and four ploughings before sowing and planting. The 
clods are then pulverized by drawing a mai or harrow over them, 
Aman rice may be sown broadcast, but is more usually sown in a 
nurssry and transplanted into the fields, Itissownin May and 
June, and is transplanted in the rains, chiefly in July and August. 
It cannot be sown broadcast if the ground remains under water, or 
if it dries up early, or has been newly broken up. The usual 
quantity of seed is 16 seers to a bighd, or if sown broadcast 10 
seers. The labour required for transplanting varies according to 
the distance of the fields from the village, the depth of water and 
other circumstances, but on the average it takes a man five days 
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per bighd. Harvesting begins on high lands in November or 
December, and is mostly finished by the end of January. On 
the lower grounds it continues till the end of February, and 
sometimes till the middle of March. The reaping is easy enough 
till the low lands are reached after the dwu/. The doem rice may 
be got in dry, but the seyam and chahdram crops have generally 
to be reaped in water. In dry reaping the straw with the paddy 
is laid in bundles on the fields in order to dry it, and after two 
or three days it is carried home for threshing In wet reaping the 
heads of the stalks above water are cut and then carried to a dry 
spot for drying. Paddy reaped dry is usually threshed by beating 
the bundle against boards till all the grain is separated; the 
bundles of straw (4/ar) aro then stored for sale or use. Paddy 
reaped wet is trampled out by oxen; the straw (pal) is useless 
except for feeding cattle. After threshing, the paddy is win- 
nowed and stored in thatched. granaries with split-bamboo walls 
(mardis). 

The outturn naturally varies according to the nature of land, 
timely or untimely weather, and the care given to cultivation. 
On an average the outturn of sal: dwal winter rice per bighd is 
estimated at 7 to 10 mauuds of paddy and one Adhan of straw; 
and of sali doem at 5 to 8 maunds of paddy and the same 
quantity of straw. Some of the best lands, if manured, have been 
known to yield 12 maunds per bigha, but such a heavy yield is 
very rare. Generally speaking, the outturn, takon at the rate of 
8 maunds of paddy and one-Ad/an of straw, would be worth in 
the selling season not more then Rs. 26 (24+ 2). 

After rice, pulses are the most important of the food-grains. Pulses, 
Gram is grown on a small area, but other pulses, like khesari, 
mung, peas and masurt, are favourite second crops. Khesadri or 
teurd is sown on dus land with barley, but more often on 
low rice lands, when the aman is damaged by floods or has 
a poor outturn. It is sown broadcast im October, grows slowly 
until the winter rice is harvested, then shoots up rapidly and is 
gathored in February and March, It costs little to cultivate, 
but the yield is not large if tho rice crop is good. It is a grain 
which owing to its cheapness is much used, in the form of dai, 
by the poorer classes, while the straw isan excellent fodder 
for cattle, The other pulses form the main cold-weather erops 
of guna lands. They are sown in October and November after 
ploughing and are reaped in February and March. Tho plough. 
ing is more carefully done, the seed costs more, and the ounttum 
is more valuable, furnishing the da/ eaten by the higher classes, 
he olanda or Huropean variety of pea is largely grown 
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near the railway line from Hooghly to Howrah, and the 
produce is sold at a high price for export to the Caloutta 
market. 

Oil seeds, sich as linseed, ¢//, rape and mustard, are cold- 
weather crops grown only in small plots on high lands round the 
villages and on river chars which are periodically fertilized by 
new silt. 

Jute is the chief crop of Hooghly next to rice and has largely 

replaced dws rice, but, as stated above, there was a shrinkage of 
its aroa last year (1908). In most villages it is raised on 
sund lands that are not occupied by sugarcane, vegetables or 
orchards. The ground is usually manured with cow-dung or rich 
muddy carth dug up from tanks or ditches. After the first 
showers in May, the ground is ploughed and the seed sown at the 
rate of about two seers per bid. The fields are thon weeded 
twice or thrice before.the heavy. rains begin. In August and 
September the jute is cut, stripped of its leaves, carried in 
“bundles to some pool or stream, and there steeped. This steeping 
process is called “‘retting.” After a time tho stalks are taken out 
and beaten, so as to extract the fibre. The fibro is cleaned, dried 
by hanging, and then putinto drums ready for the market, the dry 
stalks being used as fuel, for thatching, or for fencing betel-leaf 
plantations. The outturn varies according to circumstances, ¢ g., 
the condition of the fields, the quantity of manure and the care 
given to cultivation ; but for first’ class land the average outturn 
may be taken roughly as 4 to 6 maunds of fibre, and 8 to 10 
bundles of stalks (pakati) ; and for second class land 3 to 5 maunds 
and the same quantity of stalks. Sheoraphuli is the principal 
centre of the jute trade in the district. 

Sugarcare is grown on sund lands, preferably heavy clay soils 
retaining moisture. The ground is prepared by ploughing and 
harrowing. and a'so receives irrigation, if the soil is light and 
porous. It is next manured with oil-refuse, cow-dung and tank 
mud. In January top cuttings, half a foot long, are placed with 
oil-refuse in holes arranged in rows a yard apart. In the four 
months preceding the rains (February to June) the surface is irri- 
gated several times, and after each watering is hoed. Just before 
the raics break, the grourd round the roots is cleared, old leaves, 
ete., being removed, and manure laid at the roots, after which they 
are caiefully earthed over. During the next five months (from 
the middle of June to the middle of November) the leaves are 
usually twisted round the stems to prevent insects or jackals 
damaging the plants, As soon as tle planis are large enough, 
they are tied together with loaves at the top to prevent the flexible 
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stems falling down. Cutting begins in January and may con- 
tinue till April. The chief varieties are Bombay, shamsard and 
deshi, shamsara being the favourite iu this district. The 
cultivation is exhausting to the soil and expensive to | 
the ryots. The crop is, therefore, alternated with paddy or jute 
in the following rains, and potatoes or pulses in the next 
winter, so that the soil has a rest for at least » year and a half. 
The old wooden mill has disappeared and has been replaced by 
an iron crusher and pan, often of the Bihia pattem A few of the 
canes are sold in the towns and rural fats; but most are crushed 
in the villages and the juice converted into yur or molasses, 

Tobacco is a minor product, chiefly grown along the river Tobacco 
banks, on cars, and on the lands flooded by the spill water of the oot betel: 
Damodar, Betel-leaf, which is more largely grown, is raised, espe- 
cially by the Barui caste, in bamboo enclosures with fences made 
of jute stalks. Betel grows best ina friable black clay resembl- 
ing pond mud and containing # large amount of organic matter. 
The cuttings are planted in rowsin February and watered daily 
for the first three months. The leaves begin to shoot in June 
and July, and continue to do so for a year. Old stems are out 
down in April, when the roots send up fresh stems, which begin 
giving new loaves in June and July. In this way, fresh leaves 
may be got for several years; otherwise, the stems die in a year. 
The trailing plants have to be tied to supports of dhomchd stalks 
or split bamboo, and the soil manured from time to time with oil- 
refuse. ‘Tho botel leaves cf Begampur, a village a few miles 
west of Serampore, are well-known for their flavour, end are 
exported in conriderable quantities. 

The principal fruits of the district are mango, plantain, Fruits. 
cocoanut, jack, papaya, pine-apple and custard-apple. Groves of 
mango and jack abound, especially in the Sadar subdivision. 
There are numerous varieties of indigenous mangoes, which, 
though stringy, are generally sweet. In the orchards of the 
well-to-do grafts of Bombay, Fazli and Lengr&é mangoes are 
common, which give fine fruit, though rather smaller in size than 
up-country specimens. ‘T'he jack fruit usually has a stringy pulp, 
but the best varieties are sweet and luscious. Pine-apples sre 
regularly cultivated in homestead plots, They are usually large 
and palatable. The papaya grows almost wild in every home- 
stead, and is a welcome addition to the daily fare, being eaten 
when unripe as a vegetable, and when ripe, as a fruit. Plantains 
are cultivated on an extensive scale, both unripe and ripe varieties, 
the chief varieties of the latter being the religiously pure /dthali, 
the small but delicious chémpa, and the large sartaban or 
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martaman. Immense quantities are sold at the Sheoraphuli 
market. Cocoanut and date palms thrive, yielding fruit, cocoanut 
oil and date sugar. Of acid fruits, limes and tamarind grow well. 
The tarmuj or water melon, in two varictics, viz., dhamashi and 
deshi, sown in November, is largely produced in the hot season, 
and is exported in considerable quantities to Calcutta and other 
places. It grows best on sandy loam; and the soil near the 
Saraswati Khal and along the bank of the Damodar is said 
to be peculiarly suited to its cultivation The cucumbers called 
sasha and phuti are also largely cultivated in the hot season in the 
beds of the Saraswati and the Damodar. Leechees, jam, gulab- 
jam, jamrul and guava are found in gardens on the outskirts of 
the towns, 

The district is noted for its large vegetable gardens, principally 
situated along the bank of the river Hooghly and the line of rail- 
way. Vogetables are also grown extensively round the villagors’ 
homesteads and along the banks of the numerons khd/e and 
streams. 

Potatoes are largely cultivated along the old bed of the Saras- 
wati, Kana and Kana Damodar rivers, and in smaller quantities 
throughout the Sader and Serampore subdivisions, Several varie- 
ties of potato are grown, which may be grouped under threo 
heads, deshi or indigenous, Bombay and Naini Tal. The places 
especially noted for the cultivation of the Bombay variety aro 
Nalikal, Haripal and Singur in the Serampore subdivision. The 
cultivation of potatoes was first introduced into Bengal by the 
English towards the close of the 18th century. Fora long time 
the potato was objected to as an article of food by orthodox 
Brahmans upon religious grounds—it is not admitted in the 
bhoga of tho temple of Jagannath ; but now all who can afford to 
do so eat it without scruple 

The egg plant called 4aigun or brinjal (Solanum melongena) is 
a favourite vegetable. The seed is first sown in a nursery near 
the house of the cultivator in April and May, the young shoots 
being transplanted a month later, after a good shower, into a 
ficld which has been well ploughed and manured; they are planted 
in rows two or three feet distant from each other. The plants 
soon grow into shrubs about two feet in height, and are in 
bearing from October to about the following March, when 
they are cut down. A crop of batgun is very exhausting to the 
powers of the land, and cannot be grown on the same field for 
more than two years in succession. The variety of buigua called 
muktakeshi is considered the best. The finest kind of daigun is 
produced on the banks of the Damodar. 
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The cucurbitaceous plant called puto’ (Trichosanthes dioica) 
is largely cultivated in all its varieties, viz., penro, deshiand dhalt. 
Sandy loam is the best land for it, and it is extensively grown 
on river banks and edars. Sown in October, it yields fruit 
from the latter part of February to the end of Septembor. The 
leaves of the plant, called palfd, are eaten with curry; and an 
infusion of the leaves is frequently prescribed by native physi- 
ciane as an anti-bilious draught. Pumpkins are cultivated to a 
considerable extent, being generally grown near the house, with 
a thatch for the creeper to spread over. Occusionally the creepers 
are trained over the roofs of the houses, and it is no uncommon 
thing to see the thatch of a hut almost covered with enormous pump- 
kins There sre two varieties of kumra (Benicasa cerifera), viz., 
ashi or chal kumrd and bilatt kumra. The latter variety, which is 
considerod to be the best, is largely cultivated in the western 
part of the district bordering on the Damodar river, and is 
exported in considerable quantities to towns along the Hooghly 
and to Caloutta. Sukar-kand or sweet potatoes are grown on 
sandy soils, being hardy plants growing on lands that will 
hardly favour any other crop. The yams called man hachu 
and ytinrt kachu are also cultivated. the latter largely in homestead 
gardens, besides the arum known as o/. 

Cabbages were only introduced into the district about half a 
century ago, and they are still mostly grown from imported 
seed. For a long period the upper classes of Hindus had a 
great objection to eating them; but this prejudice has almost 
entirely died away, and cabbages are now a favourite article 
of food with «a large portion of the population. Radishes 
are grown in October on high, well-drained, sandy loam, which 
should be repeatedly ploughed and harrowed, as the saying 
runs:—Satek chase mula, i.¢.,a hundred ploughings for radish. 
Turnips are also cultivated, but are eaten chiefly by Europeans 
and Muhammndans. This is the most recently introduced of 
European vegetables, and Hindus have not yet become accus- 
tomed toit as an article of food. Other common vegetables 
are onions, garlic, pee, beet, cauliflowers, beans, ginger and 
turmeric. 

Among miscellaneous products may be mentioned chillies Mrscrtra. 
grown on homestead lands. and often on newly formed alluvion ; yore ong, 
mulberries grown in the south of the Arambagh subdivision ; 
bamboos grown in the compounds of most households; and the 
hogla reed, which is plentiful on the banks of the many marshes 
and swamps in the district. Indigo was formerly cultivated in 
the south, but all the factories have lung since been abandoned. 
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Figures showing changes in the cultivated area for any 
lengthy period cannot be given, as the agricultural statistics of 
Howrah were incorporated with those of Hooghly until 1905-06. 
It appears, however, to be an admitted fact that nearly 
all the land at present cultivable has been brought under the 
plough and that vory little is left fallow. It would seom, 
moreover, that the area cultivated with rice and jute is 
steadily increasing. The lands reclaimed by the Dankuni and 
Rajapur drainage schemes have been almost exclusively devoted 
to winter paddy, and the sund lands that grew autumn rice 
fo jute. Sugarcane cultivation, which increased a little on 
the introduction of iron roller mills, is declining owing to 
the competition of imported sugar and molasses. Owing to the 
steady rise in the demand for and the price of vegetables and 
fruits, their cultivation is, on the whole, increasing. The returns 
submitted annually since 1901-02 show certain variations in the 
area under cultivation, and under difforent crops. Firstly, the 
cultivated area hss increased even in these few years. 
Though this may be partly due te more accurate preparation of 
the returns, the groater part is areal increase. There has been 
some expansion in the area under winter rice, but moro 
in the area under jute, which has more or less replaced 
autumn rice, and partly also in the ares occupied by mustard, 
miscellaneous food-crops, and orchards and garden produce. 
Secondly, the cultivation of i (sesamum) appears only in 
the returns during recent years, Thirdly, the acreage under 
linseed and sugarcane is nearly stationary, if not decreasing. 
Lastly, the area under pulses and miscellaneous non-food crops has 
largely decreased. 

The ryots of the Hooghly district, especially the Kaibarttas 
and Sadgops among the Hindus and a number of Sheikhs among 
the Muhammadans, are industrious and intelligent cultivators ; 
and in the case of the immemorial crops of Bengal, such as rice 
and pulses, it is doubtful whether their ordinary methods of 
cultivation can be improved upon. In 1886 Mr. A C. Sen, who 
had then lately returned from the Cirencester College, England, 
and had been deputed to make agricultural enquiries in the 
Burdwan Division, reported: -“ Very little can be suggested for 
the improvement of the cultivation of paddy, which has been so 
long under cultivation in Bengal, and grown under such varied 
conditions, that, taking the country as a whole, the ryot’s know- 
ledge regarding this important crop has attained a degree 


of perfection almost unprecedented in the history of agri- 
culture, ” 
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The agricultural implements in common use are few in number I mple- 
and simple in construction. They are as follows :—(1) Langal ™* 


or plough, with its different parts named mura or body. isha or 
beam, p/da/ or share, bonta or hilt. When in use the plough has 
a jodl or yoke, with an ajkra or rope. A smaller variety is 
used for ploughing the fields of dus paddy and maize, when the 
plants are a foot toa foot and a half high. (2) Kodali or hoe, 
which is in constant use for the cultivation of special crops like 
sugarcane, potato, cabbage, etc., for turning up of the soil to any 
depth, and for making field ridges. (3) Mat or harrow, which 
consists merely of a piece of bamboo split in the middle with cross- 
pieces like a ladder. It is used for breaking up clods, pressing 
down the soil, levelling the groand and clearing it of weeds. It is 
drawn by bullocks, the driver standing on it in order to give it 
weight. (4) Bidd or rake, a wooden bar about 4 feet long, with a 
few bamboo or iron tins attached. It is used chiefly to thin out 
the plants of dus which has been sown broadcast, to stir the soil, 
and to clear it of weeds. (5) Phor or weeding hook. (6) Pashunt, 
a hand hoe. (7) Haste, a sickle for reaping. The improved 
type of plough called the Sibpur plough, which is simple in make, 
is cheap, and ploughs deeper than the country plough, is used by 
some ryots, but there is no other noticeable innovation so far 
as implements of cultivation are concerned. Bihia mills and 
iron pans aro now extensively used for the manufacture of 
molasses, but these do not come properly under the head of 
cultivation. 

Rotation of crops is practised. and.its value understood to a 
certain extent. The ryots know that certain crops, such as sugar. 
cane and betel-leaf, are exhausting, and that the land must be kept 
fallow and given rest. Also, on bigh land they alternate dus 
paddy or jute with pulses, oilseeds or vegetables like potatoes; 


Rotation, 


but an exception is made in the case of paddy, aman being sown - 


year after year on the same field. 

The ryots are generally careless about the selection of seed, 
A part of the produce is kept apart for the next crop, but nothing 
is done to exclude weak or diseased seed. Lately, however, 
the advantage of reserving the best specimens has begun to 
be appreciated, and the cultivators are gradually taking more 
trouble over selecting seed, especially in the case of imported 
crops, such as wheat, potatoes and European vegetables, In 
gardens belonging to the richer classes, moreover, care is taken 
to have seeds of good varieties, or to secure grafts of good fruit 
trees. 


Seed. 


The advantage of manure is fairly well known in this district. Manures. 


The manures in general use are cow-dung, oil-cakes, pond-mud 
L 2 
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and hide-salt. Every ryot has his dung-heap, to which he daily 
adds dung, wood-ashes, waste straw, vegetable refuse, etc.— 
in fact, all that escapes the pariah dog. The urine of cattle, 
a valuable manure, is, however, allowed to soak into the mud floor 
of the cow-shed, though the earth is occasionally dug out and 
used for manure. Cow-dung is used to a more or less extent for 
all the crops except pulses. It is carried to the fields in April 
and May, is first placed in heaps at intervals, and then spread 
over the fields. For potato cultivation it is applied to the fields in 
August and September. Castor and mustard oil-cake is now 
largely used for potatoes, sugarcane, ginger and cahbages. 
Pond-mud is considered a valuable manure and is most com- 
monly applied to plantations of betel, mulberry and plantain. 
In a year of drought, the mud taken from the half dry ponds 
and tanks is applied extensively. Hide-salt, a cheap nitrogenous 
manure, is occasionally used-to check an exuberant growth of 
leaves, and for paddy when suffering from the disease called 
kadamard, which is itself the result of excessive manuring with 
pond-mud. Green manuring is not unknown in the district, 
4.9., in rice fields tho soil, with the weeds in it, is turned over with 
a koddli, and in a number of instances leguminous plants, such as 
dhaineha, san and indigo, are used to enrich the soil. Nitrogenous 
salts are little used, and would be practically useless for the most 
important crop, viz., dizan rico, as they would be washed away 
when the land is submerged. 

The cattle of the district are of the same breeds as elsewhere 
in Lower Bengal. Cows and she-buffaloes are kept for trading 
purposes by Golds, and cows and plough-bullocks by ryots 
generally. A few ponies are kept, chiefly by Muhammadans ard 
up-country people; while the former and the lowest castes of 
Hindus tend fowls, ducks, goats and sheep. A fow shoop are 
grazed in thana Pandua for the Caleutta market. Pigs are bred 
chiefly by the Kaoras, a very low caste. 

The oxen of the district appear to belong to a breed 
indigenous to Bengal, though it is impossible to say how 
long it has been domesticated. The breed appears to be 
more or less pure; but in the towns some intermixture has 
probably taken place with the Bhagalpur breed and occasionally 
with other up-country breeds. The latter are not liked by the 
cultivators, as they are less hardy in this damp climate, eat more 
than double and do only half as much work again with the light 
country ploughs. <A pair of good country bullocks is considered 
sufficient for 20 to 25 bighds sown with paddy, but of course this 
is dependent on a variety of other considerations. The cattle in 
the west are believed to be superior to those in the east, a 
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difference attributed to the difference in the climate. In the west 
buffaloes are sometimes employed for field work. They are 
stronger and work quicker than the oxen, but they cannot stand 
heat, and after 9 a. M. they are difficult to manage. 

The margin of cultivation being so narrow, the cattle graze in Pasturage, 
the fields after the crops have been removed or pick up what they 
can in the open. On returning home they get a little green 
grass, some straw and about half a serr of oil-cake. During the 
ploughing season some additional straw and a little oil-cake are 
often given to the working bullocks after midday. Grazing 
grounds are fow and far between; in this connection, 
Mr. Carstairs remarked, as far back as 1888, in his report on 
the condition of the ryots in part of Chanditalaé thana:-- 
*Rich men’s cattle can go in gardens, but poor men’s cattle 
have been deprived of their old common grazing grounds. These 
have been appropriated and rented out to cultivators by the 
zamindérs. The ryot turns his cattle imto the paddy fields 
in the cold weather, but they pick a very scanty living up there. 
T only note here that the shutting up of the grazing grounds 
increases the expenses of the ryot, becangse he has to keep more 
food for the bullocks; because the want of freedom weakens 
the cattle and makes them Jess fii for work, and because they 
are more likely to fall victims to discase, and he will then have 
to buy new cattle.,, The aé/s or boundary ridges of fields used to 
be wide and snitable for the ryot’s walking along to his fields 
and very useful for grazing cattle on, They are now little mud 
threads. High rents and measurement have done this, No 
ryot can afford to leave so much land uncultivated. He cuts in 
on one side, and his neighbour has to resist or cut in on the 
other. I have seen cases where a man encroached on an dt/ and 
the ryot holding the field on the other side objected. But things 
like this are very difficult to check, for the mischief is done 
by inches. 

“Tn all these matters it is tho interest (possibly not real, but 
immediate) of the zamindar to let the mischief go on. If a man 
cultivates part of a grazing ground, rent is demanded. If he 
appropriates part of a road, this is assessed. If he encroackes on 
the di/, he cultivates all the more, and it is included in his jot. 
He will be all the more content to pay high rates. The zamindar 
does not usually live in the village. Want of roads or grazing 
grounds there does not put him to personal inconvenience, He 
may be as good a man as John Gilpin, but with him, too, ‘loss of 
pence’ is the main consideration.” 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


——— er 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


Froona. Tu district, being-a low-lying tract with an abundant rainfall and 
intersected by three large rivers and numerous smaller streams, 
suffers more frequently from floods than from drought. Formerly 
floods were not only of frequent occurrence, but were also attended 
by great loss of life and property, especially during fresheta, when 
the water in the rivers ‘was hanked up by strong southerly gales or 
high spring tides. arly records show that about 1660 A.D., a 
strong freshet in the Hooghly river swept away the old Dutch 
factory in Hooghly town; while on 3rd September 1684 the river 
rose so high that it was 3 or 4 foet above the level of the Hooghly 
Bazar and swept away more than a thousand huts in the Dutch 
quarters at Ohinsura.* Such destructive inundations have been 
rare during the period of British rulo, probably bbcause the level 
of the west bank of the Hooghly has been gradually raised. 

The Damodar has been» much more mischievous than the 
Hooghly, and there is record of its ravages for more than a 
century past. On the 16th Aswin (about 1st October) in 1787, 
we find that the Damodar burst through its bank near 
* Barderee ” and swept away “hats, temples, ganjvs and golahs,t” 
On the 26th September 1823 it again rose in high flood and 
bursting over its banks inundated the country up to the Hooghly 
river, which also rose to an unprecedented height. Chandernagore 
suffered considerably; in the streets of Serampore boats were 
plying, the College being surrounded by water; and in Hooghly 
town, Dharampur, Malla Kasim’s Adé and Bali were submerged 
and the roads rendered impassable. In the mofussil the police 
thinas of Rajbalhat (now Kristanagar) and Benipur (now 
Balagarh) were swept away, and the police officers had to take 
refuge in boats. The homeless villagers poured into the town of 
Hooghly, where they found shelter in sheds erected on the site of 





*%, Bowrey, Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, 1662--1679, p, 170 ; Hedges’ 


Diary, Yule, 1, vol. I. 
{ Calcutta Gazette, 11th October 1787, Selections, 1, 210. 
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the Mughal fort (the old court house).* Tho distress which ensued 
may be gathered from the report that ‘the extent of injury that 
has been sustained is beyond human relief.” Ten years later, on 
the 21st May 1838, the Damodar again flooded the district, wash- 
ing away the bridges over the Saraswati at Tribeni and over the 
Magra Whdl at Nayasarai. Subsequently, in August 1844, the 
Damodar burst its banks and marginal embankments in 170 places 
and submerged the whole country between Bali Diwanganj and 
Dhaniakhali, the flood water spreading as far us Hooghly and 
Chingura and filling up the ditches and drains of those towns. In 
September 1845 the Damodar again flooded the south of the district. 
The Burdwan and Chandernagore roads were under water in 
muny places, and the four suspension bridges were threatened with 
destruction. The inner or zamindiri landhs were so completely 
destroyed, that their owners never attempted to repair them; after 
the floods not a stalk of paddy waste be seen for many miles; and 
the inundation was described by ono officer as “frightful.” A 
drought following the flood intensified the distress, and people 
began to migrate to Calcutta and Serampore for work; but, beyond 
advances of Rs. 500 to each of the Subdivisional Magistrates of 
Dwarhatta (mow Serampore) and Jahanabad for the relief of 
urgent cases of distress, no relief measures were deemed necessary, 
The continued ravages of the Vamodar attracted the attention 
of Government, and after protracted enquiries extending over 
several yours the embankments-on the left bunk were strengthened, 
while those on the right bank were abandoned for a distance of 
20 miles. Its flood water consequently poured over the western 
tract in thanas Jahanabad and Khan&kul, destructive inundations 
occurring in this locality in August 1856, in July 1859 (over 
267 square miles),in 1867, and in August 1885. The flood last 
mentioned was due to continuous downpour of rain, which not 
only submerged the rice crops in the fields, but also caused high 
floods in the Hooghly, Rtipnarayan, Damodar and Dwarakeswar 
rivers. The embankments were breached, and nearly the whole 
couniry lnid under water. In the eastern portion of thanas 
Jahanabad (now Arambagh) and Khanakul, the floods lasted for 
many days, whilst in several places they did not subside for over a 
month, It is an extraordinary fact that no loss of life from 
drowning was reported, but the health of the people suffered con- 
siderably, for cholera broke out in some villages and malarial 
fever prevailed, The damage done to the crops of the affected 
tracts was most serious, the rice crop over an area of 





* Selections from Calcutta Gazette, vol. V, pp. 657-60; Toynbee’s Sketoh, 
p. 141. 
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about 233 square miles being damaged or almost entirely 
destroyed. Over two thousand houses were reported to have 
fallen, and half as many more were badly damaged, the 
inmates betaking themselves for shelter to the houses of their 
more fortunate neighbours. The after effects on the flooded 
lands varied very much in different places. A fertilizing deposit 
of muddy silt overspread many villages, but a deep layer 
of barren sand buried the cultivable soil of others. Government 
granted a sum of Rs, 1,000 to relieve the most urgent cases 
of distress, and the Calcutta Central Committee contributed 
Rs. 2,000 towards the same object, while Rs. 2,000 were advanced 
under the Agrioulturists Loans Act, Tho Public Works 
Department expended considerable sums in repairing the breaches 
in the embankments, and the Road Cess Committee allotted 
Rs. 3,000 for the repaix of village roads in the flooded tracts. 
These measures saved the labouring classes from any prolonged 
distress. 

A few years later the Damodar pouring through the Begua 
breach in Burdwan scoured out a new channel for itself 2 to 3 
miles west of its old bed. 

During the present century high floods in the Damodar 
were reported in September 1900, September 1901 and July 1905. 
The heavy rainfall from 27th to 29th July 1905 caused high 
freshets in both the Damodar and the Dwarakeswar. Their 
overflow inundated thanas Arambagh and Khanikul, damaged 
more than 600 houses and destroyed the winter rice, while the 
Dwarakeswar flooded the town of Arambagh. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the loss of winter rice in this tract is 
largely counterbalanced by excellent radi crops, and in thana 
Khanakul by extensive crops of boro paddy, the water for which 
is stored by means of dams across the river beds. 

The Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions are now protected 
from river floods by embankments along the Damodar and by the 
high western bank of the Hooghly river, but they are liable to 
suffer from the accumulation of water caused by excessive local 
rainfall, when the water, being unable to find an outlet into the 
rivers, which are themselves at a high level, and being inade- 
quately carried off by the silted-up drainage channels, sweeps 
over the low-lying fields and damages the standing crops. The 
abnormal rainfall of July 1905, for instance, submerged parts of 
thinas Dhaniakhali, Polba and Hooghly for several days, and 
damaged the winter rice crop to the extent of eight annas 


in thanas Chanditala and Singur in the Serampore subdivi- 
sion. 
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Very little is known of any famines in this district prior to Faurees, 
the period of British rule, ¢.y., there is no record of its being Famines 
affected by the terrible famine of 1671, which decimated Bihar ese 
and in which moxe than 100,0U0 persons are said to have died in a 
Patna town and ita suburbs alone.* Scarcity appeared in 1710, 
and culminated in a famine the following year, which probably 
affected Hooghly; for it is stated that several thousand persons 
died in the interior for want of food, while in Calcutta tho 
English Hast India Company distributed 500 maunds of rice 
among the poor and made special arrangements for importing 
rice from cheaper, marts.ft 

Coming to the British period, Hooghly, in common with other 
parts of Bengal, suffered from the great famine of 1769-70, 
This is evident from the account of the Dutch Admiral Sta- 
vorinus, who visited Chinsura in 1769, and wrote: —‘“ The dire 
effects of famine, too, were felt im Bengal. At Chinsura a 
woman, taking her two small children in her arms, plunged into 
the Ganges and drowned herself, not possessing or being able to 
procure anything to satisfy the raging hunger of her tender 
offspring. The banks of the river were covered with dying 
people; some of whom, unable to defend themselves, though still 
alive, were devoured by the jackals This happened in the town 
of Chinsura itself, where a poor sick Bengalese, who had laid 
himself down in the street, without any assistance being offered 
to him by anybody, was attacked in the night by the jackals 
and devoured alive ... This dreadful calamity was occasioned, 
partly by the failure of the rice-harvest the preceding year, but 
it may chiefly be attributed to the monopoly which the English 
had made of the rice, which was reaped the season before, and 
which they now held at so high a price that the natives, most of 
whom could earn no more than one, or one and a half, stiver 
(penny) per day, out of which they had to maintain a wife and 
children, could not buy, for this trifle of money, the tenth part of 
the rice they wanted, the consequences of which were that whole 
families perished miserably.” This account of the mortality 
is confirmed by the fact that in 1772 the Governor-General in 
Council reported the mortality in Bengal as “at least one-third 
of the inhabitants of the province.”§ 

* LT, Bowrey, Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, 1669—1679, p. 226 and 
wee Annals of the English in Bengal, Wilson, 1, p. 383; 11, pp. 
ee S. Stavorinus, Voyages to the Rast Indies, 1, pp. 152-8, 


§ Letter to the Court ef Directors, 3rd November 1772, l,c., Hunter's Annals 
of Rural Bengal, p. 381. 
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Tn tho following decade the famine of 1783 affected Hooghly 
only indirectly ; but the famine of 1788, in which 70,000 persons 
are said to have died in Eastern Bengal, caused considerable 
distress, especially as in 1787 soveral paryavas (then within the 
Burdwan Collectorate) had suffered from a storm and inundation. 
In July 1788 4,000 persons were in daily receipt of relief in 
Caloutta, and the Raja of Burdwan filed a petition pleading his 
inability to pay his arrears of revenue in consequence of the 
calamitous state of his district.* 

Famines Since then the district has not suffered from any widesproad 

ita general famine, though there have been periods of distress, a in 
1834, 1887 and 1845, when some scarcity ensued from droughts 
succeeding floods: The worst of these years was 1887, when the 
prico of food-grains rose 50 per cent. in spite of large importa- 
tions from Purnea, Dinajpur and the United Provinces, while 
crimes and dacoities increased’ owing to distress among the lower 
classes. No relief measures of a special nature were, however, 
found necessary. 

Famine of | Hooghly does not appear to have suffcred severely from the 

1866, drought of 1865, but the imports being curtailed by the failure 
of crops in adjoining areas, the price of rice was greatly onhanced. 
The scarcity and distress were severest in the west of the district, in 
thana Jahanabad, where the failure of the crops was most general, | 
and where there was a largo non-agricultural population of the 
weaver caste. Here the distress was intensified by a flood in the 
rainy season of 1866 and by the number of destitute persons who 
flocked in from the western districts. Elsowhere the prosperous 
condition of the poasantry enabled them to tide over the famine 
without suffering the oxtremity of misery experienced in the 
neighbouring district of Midnapore. In August relief centres 
were opened at seven places in the Jahainabad subdivision, and 
in September two more were opened at Pandua and Mahanad in 
the east of the district. At Chineura a committee of Indian 
gentlemen raised subscriptions to the extent of Rs. 6,000 and 
daily fed all paupera seeking relief from the 14th July to the 
16th October. The aggregate number of paupers thus relioved 
is reported to have exceeded 100,000. The funds of the 
committee became exhausted in the middle of October, and 
were then supplemented by a grant of Rs. 1,000 from the 
Board of Revenue. At Uttarpara and Serampore also measures 
were organized by several Indian gentlemen for supplying food, 





* Bengal MSS. Records of Board of Revenue, vol. 1, pp. 89, 149, 150, 154; 
of. Selections from Culeutta Gazette, vol. 1, p. 26. : 
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clothing and medical assistance to the indigent, without assistance 
from the Government. A relief hospital was opened in Hooghly 
and a temporary pauper hospital at Uttarpara. Including Chan- 
drakoné and Ghatal, which were then part of the district, the 
average daily number of persons in receipt of relief in the 
district was reported to be 645 in July, 3,242 in August, 6,74] 
in September, 7,041 in October, 5,041 in November and 1,041 in 
December. 

The famine of 1874 did not affect Hooghly severely, the Famine of 
distress being confined to the north of the district. Relief works aeams 
were started, but the maximum daily average number of persons 
employed was only 1,911 in April 1874. Altogether, Rs. 2,20,000 
wore spont in charitable reliof, the highest daily average of persons 
receiving charitable relief or employed in light labour being 
50,234 in September. Since then there has been some local 
distress in Arambagh subdivision in 1883 and 1897 due to a 
partial failure of the crops. 

The above sketch shows that the part of the district moat, Liability 
liable to scarcity consists of thanas Arambagh and Khanakul © fesihigs 
which are exposed to tho floods of the Damodar almost every 
yeur. Even here, however, the peasants are generally compen- 
sated for the damage caused by floods by splendid crops of radi 
and boro, which thrive on the silt-enriched lands. The other two 
subdivisions are protected by embankments, and receive an abund- 
ant rainfall, Winter rice is the main crop, but it is supple- 
mented by numerous other crops, such as ra4/, vegetables or jute; 
while fruit orchards are numerous along the banks of rivers and 
atreams. The facility of transport by road, rail and river enables 
local produce to be brought to convenient marts; and the demand 
for it, caused by the proximity of Caloutta and other riparian 
towns, enables it to be sold at a good price. A large number of 
labourers also find employment in the mills, while there is an 
ever-increasing demand for labour in other industrial concerns 
along the bunks of the Hooghly. The combined result is that the 
lower classes are exceptionally well equipped with powers of resis- 
tunce against scarcity. 

The earliest earthquake of which there is any record during Eanrn- 
the period of British rule occurred on 6th September 1803, and 2°4*#* 
shocks were felt in 1811, 1842, 1853 and 1869, The severest 
shocks occurred on 14th July 1&85, when the semaphore tower at 
Niali fell down, and on 12th June 1897, when a few houses 
wore destroyed. 

The district does not lie within the regular track of cyclones cy. 
and cyclonic storms. Those that do occur are few in number and Longs, 
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burst either in May or June, when they precede the south-west 
monsoon. or more often in October. November, when the south- 
west monsoon is retreating. These cyclonic formations, though 
generating in the Bay of Bengal, are to be distinguished from 
the usual south-west monsoon storms that bring rain to Bengal 
and from the land storms of July and the winter months 
(December to March). 

The two most violent cyclones, of which there are recorded 
accounts, were that of 5th October 1864, which wrecked the 
port of Calcutta and brought dewn the tower of the Hooghly 
Church, and that of 15th and L6th October 1874, which, passing 
from Midnapore northwards, swept over the Jahanabad subdivision, 
killing nine persons and a large number of cattle. Among other 
notable cyclones and cyclonic storms, may be mentioned that of 
2ist May 1833, which iasted for six hours and drove up a large 
mass of salt water from the south; that occurring in June 1842, 
which wrecked a fleet of Government arsenal boats; that of 9th 
June 1869, which lasted for nearly a whole day; and that of 
27th November 1901. In the pre-British period a hurricane on 
1ith and 12th October 1787 is said to have sunk 20,000 boats in 
the Hooghly and to have killed 800,000 persons, but the numbers 
quoted seem much exaggerated. Tornadoes occur but rarely ; but 
one that crossed Bhadreawar on 28rd April 1888 killed twelve 
persons. 

Provonts, Droughts are usually caused by the premature cessation of 
rains in September and October... They are infrequent in this 
district, but have been reported in the years 1834, 1837, 1845, 
1865, 1867 and 1896, and also during the last two or three years. 
They affect the winter rice crop seriously and thus cause some 
temporary distress ; but, on the other hand, they tend to make the 
district healthier by decreasing dampness and water-logging. 

Buients, The crops suffer much from blights, and though a general 

pears, Plight is unknown, almost every year one crop or other is affected 

* jn some particular locality. Flights of locusts are fortunately 
rare, and do not make their appearance more than once in ten 
years. They generally travel from the north-east and cause a 
little injury to the crops, but seldom or never destroy them on a 
large scale. Comparatively littl damage is caused by wild 
animals, but wild pig dig up sugarcane and sweet potatoes, 
wantonly destroying more than they eat, while jackals also do 
damage to sugarcane and hares to its young shoots. 

Insects, however, often damage the crops very seriously, and 
their number is legion. Both aus and dman plants are sometimes 
attacked by « mosquito-like insect and are liable to a number of 
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other insect pests. Inthe case of aman paddy, an insect called 
shanki pokad eats away the tender leaves of the young plant, dis- 
appearing only with heavy rain. When the ears are being 
formed, a black fly occasionally attacks them in immense 
numbers, 50 to 100 being often counted on a single ear. In 1908 
the dus paddy was attacked by an insect which apparently was 
produced by the superabundant moisture in the fields. The 
insects were destroyed or driven away by sprinkling a small 
quantity of keroseno oil over the fields. Sugarcane is sometimes 
injured by white-ants, just affer planting, and a little later the 
buds below the stalk ure eaten away by a small grub called 
majera. When grown, the canes are bored through by an insect 
that passes one stage of its life-history within the stem. ‘he 
great enemy to plantains is a large black insect named antu-pokd, 
which nestles on the crown of the root-stock and causes the plant 
to die. 

Potatoes sometimes suffer much injury, from a species of red 
ant, which makes holes through the tuber. Red ants also kill 
young brinjal plants, and the nursery seedlings are now and then 
attacked by green grubs resembling those which attack cabbages. 
Thread-like worms often grow inside the roots of sweet-potatoes, 
injuring the plants. In cloudy weather thousands of small 
yellowish-green flies lay their eggs «nm pea pods, which grow into 
caterpillars that eat up alniost the entire substance of the pods. 
The leaves and buds of young ¢i/ (sesamum) plants are sometimes 
eaten away by a black insect named fhikre pokd; and young san 
plants are attacked by a green caterpillar resembling that found 
on cabbages, 

Vegetable growths are a serious danger to crops and plants 
on lands which have not received an early ploughing. Tho dman 
paddy crops are subject to a disease called kddd-nara (literally 
mud-killing), in the course of which a minute vegetable growth 
surrounds the lower part of the plant and destroys it in a few 
days. Fungi also injure the dmax crops in years of excessive 
rainfall, when the field has not been properly ploughed. The 
Bombay sugarcane, a soft juicy variety, has practically gone out 
of cultivation owing to a disease called ¢hasd which appeared 40 
to 50 years ago. The disease is said to have been due to 
fermentation induce by microscopic vegetable growth in the plant, 
which reduced it to a rotten mass emitting a most disagreeable 
odour. The Bombay species has now been generally replaced 
by a hardior variety, the x@mshdrad. The name dhasd is also given 
to a dreaded potato disease which causes the roots to rot, after 
which the plant withers. It is very probably propagated through 
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the tubers, and is much aggravated by continuous heavy showers 
and high temperature in August and September. Hundreds of 
potato fields are totally destroyed by it, causing heavy loss to 
the cultivator. Brinjal plants sometimes suffer from a discase, 
called tu/st-mard because it causes the leaves to become like the 
leaves of the ¢a/% plant. Betel is subject to many diseases of a 
fungoid nature, some of which attack tho leaves only and others 
the stalk and the whole plant. Of these, the dngdre, which 
causes the joints to turn black and rot, is especially injurious. 
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CHAPTER IX. 





CANALS, DRAINAGE AND EMBANKMENTS. 


CanaL irrigation in this district is carried on from streams Canaua, 
which have been utilized for irrigation by letting water into 
them from the Eden Canal in the Burdwan district. This canal, Haden 
which is named after a former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, mint 
Sir Ashley Eden, who openod it in December 1881, takes off - 
from the Damodar above Hurdwan fown-and falls into the Kang 
Nadi and. Kana. Damodar at Jamalpar.. From it the water, 
of the Damodar is passed by means of weirs and sluices 
into several silted-up channels, such as the Kantul, Ghia, 
Kana (or Kunti) and Kana Damodar. The Eden Canal is 
classified as a work for which neither capital nor revenue accounts 
are kept, and was constructed in order to bring a supply of 
fresh water for sanitary purposes fromthe Damodar river into 
the natural channels and old river beds of the Burdwan and 
Hooghly districts ; for those districts having been visited in 1861-62 
by a severe and highly fatal epidemic of fever which was attri- 
buted to the stagnant and insanitary condition of the water- 
courses. In 1878 the first step towards the construction of the 
canal was taken by opening out the head of the Kana Nadi, and 
in 1874 cuts were made connecting this channel with the Kana 
Damodar and Saraswati. ‘The work was carried out piecemeal, 
and the complete scheme consisted of (1) a head sluice at Jujuti, 
admitting the water of the Damodar to the Banka Nullah ; 
(2) a weir in the Banka Nullah at Kanchannagar, with a head 
sluice admitting the water to the Eden Canal, which, after a 
course of about 20 miles roughly parallel to the Damodar 
river, delivered the water into the Kana Damodar and Kana 
Nadi at Jamalpur, and (3) various subsidiary works. Thero aro 
also a out connecting the Kana Nadi with the Saraswati near 
Gopalnagar, with the necessary regulating works, and two distri- 
butaries, which were constructed about the year 1896, 

The scheme was designed as a work of sanitary improve- 
ment, and not as an irrigation project; but the practice 
of irrigating from the canal sprang up very soon after 
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the canal was opened. In 1882 a great demand for water 
arose and 20,000 sores of rice were irrigated by flow from 
the canal, while in the two following years the acreage 
rose to 40,000 and 70,000 acres. respectively. So far, no water- 
rates had been charged, but it had by this time become 
evident that a system of irrigation on this scale could not 
be carried on without involving Government in great expense on 
account of silt-clearing, management, distribution and other detuils 
of maintenance and construction. Irrigation was effected from 
the system of natural channels and nadis, as well as from the 
canal itself, and the rights of Government in the beds of these 
-chapnels were not established. A lengthy discussion ensued as 
to how expenses were to be recouped. It was proposed that the 
zemindars interested should subscribe, but they failed to agree. 
In 1886 definite proposals wore made by the Commissioner for 
the entertainment of a mall special revenue establishment and 
the levying of a water-rate, at 4 annas.a,digha (1.¢., 123,th annas 
per acre). Water was to be supplied on agreements: but as 
agreements for a sufficient acreage (about 53,000 acres) were 
not received, the matter still remained unsettled, though some 
water was supplied. 

While the course to be adopted was still under discussion, 
a tentative system was introdaced by the Executive Engineer 
and his subordinates, under which water was supplied under 
private agreements, entered into with representatives of 
the villages, on the condition that a number of continuous 
villages submitted applications for water, stating the area to 
be irrigated and paying the water-rates in advance, excess areas 
irrigated being paid for subsequently, The scheme succed- 
ed and developed into the present system of irrigation. Water- 
rate rules under the provisions of the Irrigation Act were issued 
in 1893, and revised rules appeared in 1898, Under these rules 
provision is made for the supply of water on the long-lease 
system, season leases being also allowed and other areas supplied 
by single waterings. The system of advance payments, except 
for rvbi and single waterings, has disappeared. 

The aunual receipts averaged Rs. 26,594 in the three years 
1902-08 to 1904-05, and Rs. 23,885 in the three following years 
1905-06 to 1907-08; while the annual expenditure averaged 
Rs. 39,859 and Rs. 32,394, respectively, thus resulting in a 
deficit. The area irrigated averaged 27,535 acres in the first 
triennium, and 22,854 acres in the second (1905-06 to 1907-8), 
The decrease is due to intentional restriction of the 
irrigated area on account of the uncertainty of the enpply 
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from the head sluice at Jujuti: a scheme is under considera- 
tion for the increase of the supply by the construction of a weir across 
the Damodar river. 

Apart from its utility for irrigation, this work has proved 
beneficial, from a sanitary point of view, to the villages on the 
banks of the channels which it flushes, as it ensures a supply of 
fresh water from the running stream of the Damodar. 

In December 1894 the District Board submitted a Canaliza- 
soheme for the canalization of another dead fiver, the toad a 
Kausiki, 184 miles long, and asked Government for a contribu- : 
tion cf half the cost. The Government expressed its willingness 
to undertake the work on payment of half the cost, but, the 
estimate having been raised to Rs. 72,000, the Board gave up the 
proposal. The scheme was revived on the application of the late 
Babu Bamacharan Bhar of Haripal, a wealthy Oaleutta merchant, 
who generously offered a contribution of Rs. 30,000, and subse- 
quently raised his offer to Rs, 85,000, Tho project has recently’ 
been sanctioned by Government, tho estimated cost being 
Its. 60,259, and the work is under construction. The District 
Board has contributed Rs. 8,500 towards the cost, and the 
balance is to be paid by Government. Schemes for canalizing 
other silted-up channels aro also being considered. 

The only drainage works. lying entirely in the district Dram. 

are those designed for the drainage of the Dankuui marshes, 46® 
These marshes, which are about 12 miles long from north to south, aca 
are situated in the Seramporo subdivision. They consist of o Serkan 
chain or series of jhils, i¢., swamps wholly or partially covered 
with water, which lie between the Hooghly and Saraswati rivers. 
The total area of land between these rivers is about 70 square 
miles, of which 8 square milos drain direct into the Hooghly, 
while 62 square miles form a basin, in the central part of which 
are the Dankuni jhi/s occupying an area of 27 square miles, 
This latter area was not only a reservoir for the rainfall which 
falls over the 62 square miles, but the lowest part was niue feet 
below high-water level during the rainy season; and prior to 
its being drained, when the Hooghly was in flood, the tides flowed 
through the Baidyabati and Bally Khals and raised the level of 
water in the j/t/s to 15 feet. in the month of August, the beds of 
the jiils being about seven fee! above mean sea-level, The area of 
cultivated land varied with the seasons, the minimum being 104 
square milos and the maximum 77 square miles, but a part of this 
doubtful zone was irregularly cultivated with cold weather crops 

The ravages of Burdwan fever having drawn attention to the 
unhealthy state of the district, Mr. Adley, c.z., was deputed by 
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Government in 1869 to report whether want of drainage had 
caused or intensified the prevailing fever, and if so, how it could 
be rectified. Mr. Adley submitted two reports to Government, 
dated the 25th June and 10th September 1869, and the principal 
conolusions he came to were the following :—(1) that the district 
stood in much need of drainage; (2) that this in a great measure 
represented the cause of tho fever scourge; (3) that the rivers and 
khals had seriously silted up and deteriorated; (4) that, from an 
engineering point of view, there was no difficulty about tho drainage 
question; and (5) that if properly conducted, the measures ought 
to be largely remunerative. Mr. Adley recommended the reclama- 
tion of the Dankuni, Katlia and Rajapur swamps; the deepening 
of the Akal: and improvement of their embouchures ; the re-opening 
of the Kana Nadi: the adoption throughout tho district of ‘high 
and low level drains, to serve the treble purpose of drainage, 
irrigation and navigation ;’ and the introduction of general sanitary 
measures. A portion of Mr, Adley’s. scheme—that for draining 
the Dankuni marsh—was approved of by Government, and in 1871 
the Drainage Act (V of 1871) was passed, under which Commis- 
sioners were appointed to carry out the work of draining the 
Dankuni jhits. The works wero commenced in January 1873, 
and were completed in the same year. 

They consist of :—(1) drainage channels, 164 miles long, 
excavated through the lowest ground in the middle of the jhils 
and leading to the Baidyabati hal on the north and the Bally 
Khal on the south; these.two A/d/s have also been partially 
struightened, widened and deepened; (2) two self-acting sluices, 
one in each k/a/, with throe openings and double gates; and (3) an 
iron-girdered two-spanned bridge over the Serampore-Chanditala 
crossing. The total cost amounted to Rs. 3,97,395, which, with 
maintenance charges capitalized, have been recovered from the 
persons interested. The works proved a great success from the 
first, all the available waste land being brought undor cultivation 
witbin two years, while the annual report of tho Sanitary Com- 
missioner for 1874 stated that a large tract of country, which was 
formerly the centre of much disease and mortality, had become 
healthy owing to their completion. At present the annual 
charges for repairs do not usually exceed Rs. 2,000; but in 1903. 
04 they went up to Rs, 7,170, while in 1906-07 they fell to 
Ra. 258. 

Colonel Haig, who was deputed to make an engineering 
survey of the district, proposed in 1873 to oxtend the Dankuni 
scheme to other tracts in the south and submitted three 
drainage schemes, known as the Howrab, Rajapur and Amta 
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schemes, The Howrah and Amta schemes concern the Howrah 
district only, while the Rajapur drainage works drain the southern 
extremity of Kristanagar thana in the Serampore subdivision, but 
lie for the most part in the Howrah district. ‘These works were 
constructed under the revised Drainage Act VI of 1880, under the 
provisions of which a small drainage channel west of Rampur was 
also constructed in 1907-08 at a cost of Rs. 3,947. 

The Sanitary Drainage Act VIII of 1895 is in force in the 
district, but has not yet been utilized. It has been proposed 
recently to canalize part of the Kunti river under this Act, but no 
final action has yet been taken in the matter. 

In a riparian district such as Hooghly, embankments are of Emsanx- 
exceptional importance, The river Hooghly is not embanked on “®%7* 
the west side, as its bank is sufficiently high and the towns are 
fairly well protected, but along the other rivers there are a number 
of public embankments, generally under. the charge of the Govern- 
ment. In 1907-1908 Government maintained 164 miles, 3,865 
feet of B class embankments at its own expense and 6 miles of D 
class embankments at the expense of the persons benefited. The 
total cost of repairing the former amounted to Rs. 34,328, and 
the repairs of the latter cost Rs. 5,053. 

On the left bank of the Dwarakeswar and its branch the 
Sankara, thore is a continuous ling (No. 6),.5 miles 250 feet long ; 
and on the right bank of the Dwarakeswar and its other branch 
the Jhumi, there is another continuous line (No, 7), 6 miles 3,200 
feet in length. Besides these, there is » circuit ombankment 
(No, 20), 13 miles 5,108 feet long, beginning at the inner point of 
bifurcation of the Sankara and Jhumi, going round on the inner 
circuit and terminating again in that point. The aggregate 
length of the three Dwarakeswar embankments is thus 30 miles 
8,278 feet. 

The river Damodar has a continuous line of high embankments 
on the left bank, 106 miles 1,114 feet long (No. 82), of which 41 
miles 3,494 feet are in the Hooghly district. It has also on the 
right bank six detached embankments with a total length of 47 
miles 2,000 feet, of which 12 miles 4,250 feet are in the Hooghly 
district (Nos. 36 and 37). The left embankment of the Damodar 
being continuous for more than one hundred miles, has been pro- 
vided with many sluices to allow for irrigation and the outflow of 
iuland drainage. Among those sluices may be mentioned that at 
Kamarul, constructed in 1§83-84 at a cost of Rs 5,451; a channel 
inside the sluice was excavated in 1889-90 at a cost of Re. 4,659. 

The Kana Nadi, the Kana Damodar, the Saraswati and the 
Ripnarayan (left bank), have zamindari embankments at various 
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places. To prevent parts of Amwta and Kristanagar thanas being 
flooded at times of heavy rainfall, the zamindari édndks on the 
left bank of the Madaria Khal are being remodelled for six miles 
from Dilakhis to Penra (in the Howrah district), at a cost of 
Rs. 80,000 The zamindari bandhs are, os a rule, in a state 
of disrepair. 

The necessity for embankments in this district has long been 


eee recognized, and they date back to a period anterior to British 


monts. 


rule. It was, in fact, considered to be a duty of the zamindars 
“to secure their lands from inundation by repairing tho embank- 
ments.”’ The cost of repairing the bandas was known as pulbandi 
and was realized by the zamindars from the tenants concerned. 
When the British took over the ceded districts, numerous 
embankments were in existence in Hooghly, the most important 
being within the Burdwan Raj estate, which owned those along 
the Damodar, those on the Dwarakeswar and the Silai, and 
those on the Ajai river:.. In 1178 BS. (1771-72 A.D.), the year 
after the great famine, the total pul/bandi charges of the Raj wore 
assessed at Rs. 50,000, The Raja having fallen into arrears in 
the payment of land revenues, the Government took charge of 
the estate for several years, and entered into a contract with a 
Mr. Fraser for the repair of the embankments. The contract 
expired in 1783, and the Government then decided to make a 
settlement with the Raja, ‘‘as being more agreeable to the 
zamindari constitution,” and assessed the puébandi charges at 
Rs. 60,000. This assessment was confirmed at the decennial and 
permanent settlements and was deducted from the Raja’s total 
land revenue. The Raja occasionally entered into contracts 
with Huropeans for the execution of the necessary repairs, ¢.g., 
with Mr, Marriot in 1800, The appointment of the latter was 
at first questioned by the Board, which subsequently allowed 
advances to be made to him. 

The upkeep of the embankments under this system appears to 
have been inefficient, and the admonitions of the Board of 
Revenue were not infrequently conveyed to the Rajaé through the 
Collector. At length, their neglected state necessitated the forma- 
tion cf a special committee to take care of them: in December 
1808 and March 1804, we find the Raja complaining of its 
requisitions. As a further measure for their improvement, 
Regulation VI was passed in 1806. When the Raja’s estates 
of Mandalghat (Howrah) and Chitwa (Ghatal, Midnapore) were 
sold, his assessment was reduced to sicca Rs. 53,742, At length, 
wearied with annual demands for repairs (the cost of which now 
and then exceeded the amount assessed), the Raj& engaged in 
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1826 to pay that sum as revenue on condition that Government 
took over and maintained the embankments. 

As late as 1833, there was no reliable record distinguishing 
Government from the zamindari bandhs ; and in May 1835, the 
Superintendent of Embankments remarked that, owing to the 
gradual disrepair and decay of the latter, every successive flood 
did more and more damage. He gave the following list of the 
various kinds of embankments :—(1) Gunguria, river embank- 
ments; (2) S:rhad or paryuna, boundary embankments; (8) Gram- 
bheri, village boundary embankments; (4) Fari, second embank- 
ments; (5) Hassidh, creek embankments ; (6) Ahda/, cross embank- 
ments in creeks and xullais; (7) Jal-nihast, drainage embank- 
ments; (8) Masonry sluices; (9) /sols or wooden sluices. In 
1836, the embankment question was taken up in earnest by tho 
Government. The Superintendent was ordered to examine the 
records of the Collector's officeand. ascertain, if possible, the 
respective responsibility of Government and of the zamindars 
and a committee was ordered to meet at Hijili and Tamluk 
in the cold season of 1837-38 to consider all points connected 
with the existing system. A marked improvement was observ- 
able by 1845, when no fewer than 89 masonry sluices had 
been constructed in lieu of the cuts formerly made by the ryots. 
In 1846 another committees was appointed to report on the whole 
subject of the embauvkments of the Bengal rivers; and this 
committee made the drastic recommendation that all existing 
bandits should be removed entirely and a system of drainage 
channels substituted. 

In the meantime, the floods of the Damodar continued to play 
havoc with its banks, which between 1847 and 1854 were breached 
in numerous places nearly every year, ¢ y., 25 breaches took place 
in 1847, J4 in 1849, 56 in 1850, 45 in 1852 and 28 in 1854. 
Large sums had to be spent in filling up these breaches and 
in repairing or strengthening the embankments, and the question 
of maiutaining them was thus forced ou the attention of Govern- 
ment. After a prolonged enquiry, it was decided to complete 
and strengthen the left embankment, and to remove the right 
embankments for 20 miles, retaining only such embankments as 
wore situated at angles and curves of the river where the current 
bore directly upon the land. These orders were carried out before 
the flood season of 1859. After further enquiries which lasted 
several years, the Licoutenant-Governor in May 1863 expressed 
his opinion that the removal of the right embankment had been 
a judicious measure, that whatever partial damage might have 
been sustained by the natural action of the river, was not to be 
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compared with the injury and devastation formerly produced by 
the sudden and violent irruption of the river bursting its embank- 
ments, and that the general fertility of the area subject to inun- 
dation had been greatly increased. Since then, the Damodar, 
being unrestrained by embankments along its western bank, has 
mado a large breach at Begua in Burdwan, and has poured 
through it over the eastern half of thaaas Arambagh and Khana- 
kul, causing immense damage to the winter crops. Government 
has lately decided to close this breach by a weir 
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CHAPTER X. 





RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES, 


Casu rents are paid for practically all the land under cultivation Rewrs. 
in Hooghly, but rents in kind are paid for leases of gardens ond 
fishery rights, and also occasionally for lands newly brought 
under cultivation and for char lands. The systom called bhdg or 
sanja, by which tenants pay a portion of the produce of their 
rice lands as rent, is almost unknown. Tenants wishing to sub- 
let their lands frequently demand produce rents, but the under- 
tenants rarely accept leases on such terms. The general level 
of cash rents is high owing to the keen competition for land 
and the value of the lund itself, the oultivators getting good 
prices for their produce and thus being able to hold out for a high 
rent for their unoccupied lands. Detailed statistics of rent rates 
are not available, as there has been no general settlement since 
tho Permanent Settlement of 1798. The following figures, which 
are abstracted from Collectors’ reports, though not applicable 
to the whole district, may, however, be quoted for the purposes 
of comparison. 
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| | 
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From the above table it will be apparent that there was no 
appreciable rise in rents for vearly half a century after the 
Permanent Settlement. The country was subject to floods; the 
means of communication had not been improved, and there 
was no great demand for more land on the part of cultivators 
After 1837 came a period of prosperity. Roads and railways were 
opened ; the land was protected against floods by continuous lines 
of embankments; a keen demand for land grew up; and, with 
the increase in the price of food-grains, the rates of rent began 
to rise. By the middle of the 19th ceutury the rents of rice 
lands had been quadrupled, and the rents of lands bearing 
special crops had increased four to six times. A sudden check to 
agricultural progress was, however, caused by the virulent epide- 
mics of Burdwan fever. Hundreds of villages were decimated 
or left with weak and emaciated cultivators. Local labour became 
searce ; and in the affected villages hundreds of acres of cultivable 
lands lay untilled. A>-better knowledge of the rent laws among 
the ryots also helped to prevent undue enhancements of rents, 
and the combined result was to hinder a rise in rentals. The 
people have now recovered from the effects of the Burdwan fever, 
and within the last 25 years the rise in the price of food-grains 
and of jute, and greater facilities for disposing of agricultural 
produce, have led to an increase of rent rates. The increase has 
been most noticeable in the case of jute lands owing to the grow- 
ing demand for this fibre, and, to a smaller extent, in the case of 
other lands bearing special crops, such as potatoes, vegetables 
and tobacco, There has been no great increase in the rental 
of rice lands, and the rental of some inferior lands has even 
decreased, 

In tho tract on the right bank of the Hooghly, from Bally to 
Tribeni, urban conditions prevail; aud behind it lies a semi-urban 
area 3 to 8 miles-in width. In these portions of the district the 
rates of wages differ from those common in the more rural thanas, 
the wages of men-servants being Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 a month, of 
maid-servants Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 and of cooks Rs. 6 to Rs, 7, besides 
food and clothing. Barbers usually charge one to two pice 
for shaving and two to four pice for hair-cutting; while a 
washerman’s charge is Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8 per hundred articles. 
The monthly wages of a syoe or cooly average Rs. 7, of a 
common mason or carpenter Rs. 15, and of a common blacksmith 
Rs, L5 to Rs. 20. 

In the mofussil wages are naturally a little lower. Among 
agricultural labourers, krisidns, or permanent servants, got 
Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 monthly, besides food and clothing ; while 
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majurs or labourora employed temporarily during the weeding and 
reaping seasons get 4 to 5 annas a day, besides a light meal 
at midday. The wages of carpenters or blacksmiths are 20 to 25 
per cent. less than in the towns. Thatchers get 5 to 6 annas per 
diem in addition to their midday meal; barbers charge a pice per 
head ; washermen are few in number, the women generally wash- 
ing the clothes of the family. Aboriginal field-labourers get less 
than local labourers, being paid a half to three-fourths of the 
usual rate. The payment of wages in kind, e.g., grain or 
vegetables, is disappearing and now survives only in out-of-the- 
way Villages and in the Arambagh subdivision. In raral tracts, 
however, watchmen are often paid in bundles of paddy for 
watching the crops. 

The figures in the following table, which shows the daily 
wages entered in the accounts of an estate at Tarakeswar, are of 


interest as shuwing the rise which took=place between 1845 and 
1872, 





| Krishans or 
Carpentore jfigld-labourers| Reapers and 





Yrar, Thatchers. | and black- | (exclusive of | other day- 
sinithe. food and labourers 
clothing), 
As, P. Ag. P. As, P. Ae 








The slack season for labour extends from April to the middle Supply of 
of June, when, the rabi crops being off the fields, very little labour pene 
is required except for ploughing or looking after sugarcane and 
boro paddy. In the towns too there is less demand for labour in 
mills, factories and other industrial concerns. During the rains 

sowing and weeding require a large labour force, but the real 
working season begins, towards their close, with the outting and 
threshing of jute and the reaping of dus paddy. Work of all 
kinds is in full swing in the winter months (October-March). In 
the towns there is a constant demand for labour at this time, not 
only i in the mills and factories, but also for brick-making, while 
in the rural tracts the reaping of the winter rice and adi crops, 
as well as work in gardens and orchards, provides employment 
for the surplus labour available. 
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Generally speaking, the indigenous day-labourers work in the 
fields, while the operatives in mills are mostly Oriyds or men from 
up-country. There is very little emigration, but immigrants are 
numerous, forming, indeed, a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion than in any regulation district of Bengal outside Howrah 
and tho 24-Parganas. Maid-servants come from Bankura, cooka 
from Bankura, Midnapore and Orissa, servants from Bankura, 
Orissa and up-country, coolies from up-country and Orissa, agri- 
cultural and earth-work labourers from up-country, Chota Nagpur 
und the Santal Parganas. There is a general complaint of the 
insufficiency of the supply of labour. During the winter months, 
the labour question often becomes acute, and instances have been 
known of crops rotting on the fields and looms stopping for 
want of workers. The difficulties caused by the deficiency of 
labour are further aggravated by epidemics of malarial fever that 
break out from November to February, reducivg the number of 
workers and diminishing the working capacity of those who 
survive. This scarcity of labour is no new feature in the 
economic history of the district. Even in the early part of the 
19th century labour could not be had for work on roads and 
embankments, except at exorbitant rates. The superintendents of 
those works were loud in their complaints on this score, and were 
somewhat indignant with the district authorities for not forcing 
people to work for them at their own rates. 

The main crop is dman or winter paddy, which is reaped and 
threshed from December tothe middle of February; consequently, 
rice is cheapest in February. Then its price rises, slowly or 
rapidly according to the outturn of the harvest, the state of the 
market, otc., until the maximum is reached in the rainy months 
of July'and August. Withthe harvesting of dus paddy, the price 
of rice falls, to rise again before the reaping of the dman crop, 
the rise being brisk if the aman harvest is expected to be bad, and 
slow if a good crop is expected. From November prices decline 
until the minimum is reached in February. Pulses, the chiof 
rabi crops, are harvested between January and March, and 
are consequently cheapest in February and March, Of these, 
khesari (Lathyrus sativus) is the cheapest, but is little used except 
by the poorest classes. The pulse commonly consumed in this 
district, and, in fact, throughout the whole of the Burdwan 
Division, is kalai (Phaseolus Roxburghii), which being harvested 
in January, is cheapest in February. Wheat is grown on a small 
scale and is mostly imported. Its price, therefore, depends on 
the rates prevailing elsewhere ; as a rule, it sells at a cheap rate in 
March and April. 
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The vegetables commonly consumed are potatoes, brinjals, Miscell a- 
plantains (unripe), and patals. Potatoes are gathered in February. 2¢0us. 
March, and prices rule lowest in March. Brinjals are cheap 
throughout the winter months, and Aduch-kulds (unripe plantains) 
in the rainy season; patale (Trichosanthus dioica) appear in the 
market in March, becoming cheaper and cheaper till June. 
Among fruits, mangoes are most popular owing to their quantity 
and wide distribution, and are eaten by all classes, both rich and 
poor. The season extends from the middle of April to the middle 
of June, the cheapest month being May. Of other articles, 
molasses and mustard oil are cheapest from February to April, 
though the price of the former is materially affected by imports 
from Java. ‘The price cf salt is generally uniform throughout 
the year; and so is that of ghi or clerified butter, but its price is 
often enhanood during marriage seasons, specially in the summer. 

The table below will give a sufficient indication of the rise in 
the prices of food-grains and salt (the prices being shown in seers 
per rupee) during the period for which figures aro availablo. 


Average of yoars. cob Wheat. | Gram, | Salt. 


anges 
in prices, 





Sre. Srs. Srs. Sra. 
1798-1813 (21 years) is 40°00 50:50 50°50 is 
1861-1865 (6 years) 1 Ll 21-00 21-4. 22°71 10°60 
1866-18706 (ditto) ... Ses 20°84 21°86 17°14 9°32 
1871-1875 (ditto) ... | 16-84 14°64 18°74 8°73 
1876-1880 (ditto) ... ite 14°40 18°89 15°43 9:00 
1881-1885 (ditto) .. aaa 16°69 16'57 18-37 12°43 
1586-1880 (ditto) ... oe 14°86 18°95 17°16 10°76 
1891.1895 {Site} ves oe 11°86 12°95 15°08 10°59 
1896-1800 (ditto) ... ie 10°95 10°97 12°59 9°97 
1901-1905 (ditto) ... Nes 9°98 10-84 12°64 1216 
1906-1907 (2 years) * 7°40 8:50 9°46 16°17 





These figures show that during the last half contury, prices 
have been enhanced threefold. If further proof be needed 
of the change which hastaken place, it will be sufficient to 
mention that after the famine of 1866, in which the average 
price of rice for the year roge to 12°86 seers per rupee, the 
Collector reported that if the price of ordinary rice were to 
rise as high as 13 seors per rupee soon after the winter harvest, 
it should be considered as a warning of approaching famine; 
and in his opinion, Government relief operations would become 
necessary when the price of inferior rice rose beyond 12 
seers rupee, During 1906 and 1907, however, the average 
price of common rice was less than 74 seors per rupee, without 
any relief measures being deemed necessary. 


MATERIAL 
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There has been a similar rise in the price of other articles 
stich as ghi, oil, fish, meat (goat, vegetables, and fruits, also cloths, 
kerosene oil, wood, bamboos, straw, brick and lime. There 
has been, however, a fall in the prices of salt, sugar and tea. 
The chesponing of salt is mainly due to changes in the duty 
levied by Government. In 1882 the rate of duty was reduced 
from Ra. 2-8 to Rs. 2, was raised again to Rs. 2-8 in 1888, but was 
again brought down to Rs 2in 1903, Since then the tax was 
reduced to Re. 1-8 in 1905 and to Re. 1 in 1907, which lowered 
the retail pricos still further. The fall inthe price of sugur is 
largely due to importation of foreign sugar and of Java 
molasses, and the cheapening of tea is attributed to over-produc- 
tion. 

The rural portion of the district has long been famous for its 
fertility. Towards the close of the 18th century the Burdwan 
wimindari within which it-was thon included, was described by 
Mr. (Sarishtadar) J, Grant. as “the rich zamindari,” “the 
enlarged, compact and fertile zamindari,” “‘a garden in a desert, 
deemed wonderfully productive in the beginning of the present 
century,” etc. These remarks were echoed by Mr. W. Hamilton, 
acoording to whom it hed “thriven so prosperously, that in 
proportion to its dimensions, it may be reckoned the most produc- 
tive territory in India,”* After the lapse of a century, in spite 
of the ravages of fever and the damage caused by floods, the 
district continues to be one of the most prosperous in Bengal, 
The cultivators, who are mainly Kaibarttas, Sadgops and Sheikhs, 
rank among the best cultivators in Bengsl, being hard-working, 
thrifty and fairly intelligent. Utilizing every bit of available 
land, sowing a wide diversity of crops, selling their produce with a 
shrewd knowledge of the current rates, they make the best of 
their resources. They further add to their income by working in 
the mills during the slack months, by catching fish, by raising 
fruit trees, vegetables and herbs on homestead lands, and so forth, 
Their women, too, assist by busking paddy and cleaning rice, by 
helping in fishing, ete, 

The reports of the local officers confirm this impression of 
material well-being. As far back as 1848 the Magistrate remark- 
ed that during a tour in the district he had not met with a 
single patch of uncultivated land, and added that the number 
of brick buildings in every village, the comfortable appearance 
of the dwellings, and the many articles of foreign manufacture 
which the inhabitants possessed, were sufficient evidence of their 


* Description af Hindostan, 1820. 
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being a prosperous and industrious race. Forty years later, 
(in 1888), after a special enquiry regarding the condition of the 
lower classes, the then Collector, Mr. Toynbee, remarked:— 
“Tho general result of the enquiries made is to show conclusively 
that in this district all classes of the peasantry eat twice a day 
and enjoy a full meal on each occasion. Here and there a poor 
widow or beggar may be found who does not always got two meals 
a day, but as arule even they, the poorest of the poor, do so. 
No aingle instance of emaciation or disease due to want of food 
came to light during any of the enquiries. As regards clothing, 
the wants of the poorer classes are very limited and are suffi- 
ciently provided for. In the cold weather, no doubt, a little 
extra and warmer clothing would be acceptable, specially to 
their children, but as soon as the sun is up, they bask in its 
rays and are content. Few, if any, of the agricultural classes 
have any idea of thrift or of saving money for a rainy day, and 
they are most of them in debt to their mahdjan; but this 
impecuniosity and indebtedness are due not to their poverty, 
but to their extravagance and imprudence. They spend far more 
on social and religious ceremonies than they can afford, and think 
little of a life-long debt so long as they can secure the gratifica- 
tion of the moment, Labour is abundant and wages are high, 
and if any man, woman or child does not get all materi:l wants 
fully satisfied, it is their own fault. 

‘Perhaps the poorest class in the district is the weaver class, 
whose trade has suffered so severely from the competition of 
Manchester goods, Mr. Duke, the Subdivisional Officer of Seram- 
pore, says of them that they “eat twice a day pretty regularly, 
but in some cases with considerable difficulty.” The chief effect, 
on them seems to be that they have to eat a coarser kind of 
rice than they used to eat and that they ore more hopelessly 
indebted to their mahajans than before, in fact, they are “little 
more than half as well off as they used to be.” Many of them 
find work in the European jute mills in the Serampore subdivi- 
sion, snd there earn high wages, but the majority are too fond 
of their homes to leave them and seek employment elsewhere; 
they struggle ou and exist, and are therewith content. The 
enquiries made in the jail by the Civil Surgeon support the 
general result of the local mofussil enquiries, the conclusion 
arrived at being that the physical condition of the artisan group 
was the worst, whilo the general health of cultivators and 
labourers appeared about equal. 

“The condition of the poorer classes in this district, compared 
with that of the same classes in Hngland, may unhesitatingly 
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be described as superior in every respect. There is no such thing 
as want or starvation among them and not one individual who 
does not know when he rises in the morning how or where he 
will prooure food for the day. Their wants are few and casily 
satisfied; the climate in which they live and all their surround- 
ings are enervating and to our view demoralizing; ambition they 
have none, beyond the immediate wants or wishes of the day; 
but, judged from their own point of view and by their own 
standard, they are prosperous and contented, and I doubt not 
that there are thousands upon thousands of the English poor who 
would gladly change places with them. I have not considered 
it necessary to give any figurés in support of a conclusion which 
is so potent to every observer, and which has year by yoar 
impressed itself more and more on my mind since I came to the 
district nearly five yoars ago.” 

During a special enguiry, about the prevalence of liquor- 
drinking in the districts of Hooghly and Howrah in 1888, 
Mr. Westmacott came to nearly the same conclusion. The 
twenty years which have since elapsed have produced little change, 
the Board of Revenue remarking in their Administration Report 
for 1907-08, that “in the districts of Hooghly, Howrah and 
other portions of Burdwan, the high wages earned in milla and 
factories, aa well as the fertility of the soil and greater facilities 
for communication, enable the people to maintain a high standard 
of comfort.” In one respect there has been an improvement. 
The recent movement in favour of country-made goods has 
given a stimulus to the weaving industry, so that the condition 
of the hitherto depressed class of weavers has improved. 

Indebted- It appears too that the indebtedness of the peassntry is not 
ton so great as elsewhore. Statistics of the mortgages or loans of 
cultivators are not available; but in addition to cultivation, they 
find so many avonues of employment, and are mostly so thrifty, 
that the percentage of indebted ryots is believed to be lower 
than in other districts of Bengal outside Howrah. Among the 
Kaibarttas and Sadgops loans and mortgages among fellow 
caste-men are common, but by this arrangement the payment 
of exorbitant interest is avoided, and reasonable time is allowed 
for the repayment of interest and capital. In other cases loans 
are taken from petty shopkeepers, but most tenants, thanks 
to the good prices they obtain for their produce and the trans- 
ferability of their righta in land, get good oredit from 
them. Landlords, too, generally avoid litigation with their 
tenants on account of the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, VIII of 1885, which are well known to the principal 
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cultivators. Indeed, the landlords, who come from the middle 
classes and are more or less merely rent-receivers, borrow more 
and are comparatively more indebted than the jeth-ratyats, 

There is, however, a reverse side to this bright picture. As 
Colonel Orawford hag remarked: —‘‘If the district, as a whole, 
is rich and prosperous, it is a prosperity which is purchased with 
human lives. The inhabitants are essentially, like the conies, 
a feeble folk. The fat and fertile suil, which grows great crops 
of rice in abundance, is not the kind of country which breeds 
arace of strong men. . . Fever is almost universal. The 
fertile rice lands grow not rice alone, but breed malaria with 
equal success. . . The death-rate is considerably higher than 
the birth-rate, and if it were not for the constant stream of 
immigration of & more sturdy population from more healthy 
tracts elsewhere, the inhabitants would, in course of time, 
gradually die out.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND TRADE. 


In no district of Bengal except Howrah is the proportion of 
persons engaged in industrial occupations so large or of agri- 
culturists so small. The statistics obtained at the census of 1901 
show that 53:8 per cent. of the population are supported by agri- 
culture, 20°3 per cent. by various industries, 38 per cent. by 
professions, and 2:5 per cent. by. trade. Of the agriculturists, 
ront-payers aggregated 503,061, or more than 97 per cent., and 
the pumber of rent-receivers represented less than 8 per cont. 
Besides these, there were 48,794 agricultural labourers, of whom 
24,504, or more than half, were actual workers, while of the 
rent-payers and rent-receivers, only 164,099, or less than one-third, 
were actual workers. The following are the numbers of 
actual workers among those engaged in the other principal occu- 
pations :—General labourers (46,934), fishermen and fish-dealers 
(13,072), rice pounders (12,194), cotton workers (11,961), jute 
mill operatives (10,932), servants (7,406), and priests (6,312). 
The proportion of actual female workers is generally somewhat 
small, but it is over 50 per cent. in the case of servants, rice 
pounders and vegetable sellers, nearly 50 per cent. in the case 
of fishermen,, fish dealers and grain dealers, and more 
than 25 per cent. in the case of general labourers. The 
general prosperity of the community is indicated by the com- 
paratively small number of mendicants (4,998) and their de- 
pendants (2,072). 

Fishing is an occupation followed bya considerable number 
of members of the lower castes, especially Bagdis, Kaibarttas 
(Jaliyé) and Tiyars, for fish is always in demand, It is oaten by 
all classes, except Vaishnavas, widows of the higher classes, and a 
few others; and it is one of the few luxuries, ifit can bo called 
a luxury, that the cultivator allows himself and his family. Fish 
are plentiful inthe winter months, when the local supply is 
supplemented by imports from the Hooghly estuary and the 
Padma, from Bihar and Bhagalpur. Hence, except on marriage 
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days, (called agansah), the price remains fairly uniform at this 
season of the year. The price is higher during the rains, when hrlsd 
are abundant, but most other fish are scarce on account of floods, 

Various kinds of fishing implements are used, of which the 
chief are :—in rivers and large flowing streams, mal jal, huri jal, 
and drag nets ; in sluggish streams, bamboo weirs and cast nets 
(kicya jal) ; in tanks and ponds, cast nets and bamboo traps 
(potu). Special implements are used for citching hilsd, dra, 
and mud-fish, such as soi, magur and sol. Fishing with rod 
and line is popular, the best hooks being generally impor- 
ted. Good hooks used to be made at Dhaniakhali, but the 
workmen appear to have died off. 

Fresh fish is always preferred, but the lower classes eat fish, 
mostly of the smaller kinds, dried in the sun (sutéi), Tish 
rearing is practised on a small scale. The impregnated oggs 
floating near the shallow edges-ofsu river are collected and 
sold at the rate of Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 per Aandi. or large pot. They 
are hatched in shallow ponds, and the small fry, when sufficiently 
large, sre caught, sorted and put in different tanks, or sold 
to hawkers, who carry them about forsale. Eggs and spawn 
are caught for this purpose in the Hooghly and Damodar, 
a task which gives the fishermen employment during the sluck 
season, 

Daring the period of Mughal rule, Saétgaon, and, after its Ivpvs. 
decline, Hooghly, were tho chief ports of West Bengal and *4'** 
contained numerous depdts for the merchandise exported by 
Europeans and others. The goods were mostly brought in from 
the mofussil, but in course of time several industries-grew up 
in the towns and their neighbourhood. Among the products of 
the mofussil may be mentioned oil, sugar and ghz (often called 
butter), which were produced in large quantities. Coareo hemp 
and gunnies aro also specially mentioned as being exported 
from Hooghly in considerable quantities, and they therefore must 
have been produced in many neighbouring villages. Both in 
the mofussil asd in the towns cotton-weaving and tusser-weay- 
ing flourished, Mr. W. Clavoll in his Accompt of the Trade of 
Hugly specially noticing that ‘about Hugly there live many 
weavers who weave cotton cloth, and cotton and Yesser or Herba 
of several sorts’.* Raw silk and wrought silk wero also ex- 
ported from Hooghly ; but itis not clear whetuer troy were 
the products of the district. It seems, however, certsin that 





* Diary of W. Hedges, Yule, Vol, If, p. 239, Walter Clavell was Chief ut 
Hooghly from 1672 t° 1676 A, D. 
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inthe 16th and 17th centuries it had several indigenous in- 
dustries of importance, which were fostered and developed by 
the trade of the Europeans. According to Thomas Bowrey, the 
Portuguese resident in Hooghly town, though mostly very poor, 
were also employed in various handicrafts, such as knitting 
stockings of silk and cotton, baking bread, preparing sweet- 
meats from fruit, viz., mangoes, oranges, lemous, ginger, myro- 
balans, etc., and making pickles from mangoes, lemons, eto.* 
They also made a kind of cheese ~ an industry which has survived, 
for even now small quantities of cheese, called Bandel cheese, 
are made and sent to Calcutta, 

During the first half of the 18th contury European trade 
and the industries dependent on it flourished, for though the 
English East India Company had removed their head-quarters to 
Calcutta, their trade with this district did not fall off materially, 
while the trade of the French increased considerably. A check to 
this industrial development was caused by the inroads of the Mar- 
athis and the wars waged from 1741 to 1757, but with the 
establishment of British supremacy after the battle of Plassey 
and the cession of Burdwan and Hooghly in 1760, a new era 
began. 

During the early years of British rule (1760-1840), the 
principal industries and manutuetures of the district were carried 
on either under direct European supervision, or with advances 
made by Huropean capitalists. The Hast India Company them- 
selves traded in cotton, silk and jute fabrics, besides sugar and 
indigo, and had factories or commercial residents in the mofus- 
sil for their manufacture and purchase. They endeavoured to 
retain a monopoly of this trade, and “interlopers”’, i.e, rival 
non-official Europeans, could not settle in the mofuasil without 
the special permission of the Governor-General. ‘These res- 
trictions were gradually relaxed In 1793 non-officials were 
allowed to trade in all articles except piece-goods and military 
and naval stores; in 1883 Parliament deprived the Company 
of all their commercial privileges ; and by 1836 the commercial 
residencies of the Government were abolished, thus opening up 
the district to private enterprise. 

In the district, as now constituted, commercial residents of the 
Company were stationed at Golaghor near Magra and at Haripal 
in the Serampore subdivision, the factory having been moved 
there from Rajbalhat about 1790, Hach of the residencies 
had out-factories subordinate to it, the boundary between the 


* The Countries round the Bay of Bengal, 1669-79, pp. 192-8. 
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two being the road passing from Nayasarai through Golaghor 
to Burdwan. The trade of Diwangsnj on the Dwarakeswar 
appears to have been carried on by river with Ghatal in the 
residency of Radhanagar, which in 1795 was described as the 
port of the latter place, and of Khirpai and Chandrakona (both in 
the Ghatal subdivision of Midnapore).* Silk and cotton cloths 
appear to have been the chief articles of manufacture, but at 
Golaghor a trade in hemp end jute was carried on. Silk and 
cotton fabrics, to the annual value of ten lakhs, are said to have 
been manufactured under the patronage of the Company, but the 
trade gradually declined, and the post of resident was abolished 
about 1830, while the buildings and sites were sold off between 
1830 and 1836. The main cause of the collapse in the cotton 
industry was the competition of Manchester goods, which, it was 
reported, could be sold at less than half the price of the cloths 
made at the Company’s factory. 

During this period non-official THuropeans were mainly 
engaged inthe manufacture of indigo, sugar and rum. Indigo 
appears to have been introduced into the district as early as 1780,— 
according to one account, by Mr. Prinsep—and the industry 
must have been well ostablished by 1793, when some exteusive 
indigo works wero offered for sale at Lishra.t In 1795, 
Regulation XXIII was passed to settle the relations between 
the ryots, the indigo-plunters and the Government. Towards 
the end of that century the cultivation of indigo gradually 
increased and a number of factories were started in the mofussil. 
The disputes and disturbances caused by the planters 
encroaching ou each other’s rights led Government in 1800 
to pass orders that no European should establish a new 
indigo factory in the neighbourhood of an existing one: this 
rule was not withdrawn till 1830. The natives, moreover, were 
hostile to tho industry, and assaults and riots were not infre- 
quent. During 1822-42, indigo factories were in existence at 
Chanditala, Bansberia, Hosnabad, Talda, Durgapur, Kalkapur, 
Melia, Paigachhi and Khanyan, the last being owned (in 1830) 
by a Bengali named Durpa Narayan Mukharji. 

The manufacture of rum according to European methods was 
another industry of some importance. Tho earliest rum distillery 
of which there is record was built in 1810 at Bandel, in spite of 
the protests of the Prior, who expected that its establishment 





* Selections from the Calcutta @azette, Vol. J, p, 41; Toynbee’s Admtinisira- 
tion of Hooghly, pp. 91, 92; W. Hawilton’a Hindostan (1820), Vol. I, p. 37. 
t Calcutta Gazette, 21st February 1793, Selections, Vol. J, p. 650. 
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would lead to drunkenness and disorder. Tho business 
prospered for some years, the rum being not only supplied to 
the troops in India but also exported to Europe and Australia ; 
and the sales in 1829 amounted to 61,028 gallons, Other 
distilleries sprung up at Ballabhpur, Paddamdanga, Dhanguri, 
Rishré, Konnagar, Barkipur and Chandernagore, but owing 
to the fall in the price of rum exported to Europe the industry 
became extinct about 1840. 

The manufacture of chintz, which is said to have been intro- 
duced by Mr. Prinsep, was another industry which attracted 
European enterprise, In 1822 two factories existed, one at Rishra 
and the other at Champdani, but eventually the industry 
sucoumbed to the competition of the cheaper Manchester goods, 
There was also a tobacco factory at Chinsura in 1836, which had 
been started by a Dutch firm. Among smaller industries may be 
mentioned the manufacture efpaper at Serampore, Pandua, 
Satgaon and Bali Diwanganj, aud the brick kilns along the bank 
of the river Hooghly. ‘lhe paper of Pandua was of such repute 
that the Magistrates of Sylhet and other districts frequently asked 
the Hooghly Magistrate for supplies of it. 

Durirg the latter part of the 19th century the two most 
noticeable features in the industrial history of the district were 
the gradual decline {of all the above-mentioned indnstries, except 
the manufacture of bricks, tiles and surki, and the development 
of large industrial concerns, financed and managed by 
Europeans on European lines. Among the earliest of the latter 
were the Wellington Jute Mill at Rishra and tho Serampore 
Paper Mill. The latter, the first paper mill in India, produced the 
well-known bleached paper called Serampuri ; but it was not very 
successful, and its business was transferred to the paper mill at 
Bally in the Howrah district, which was started by a company 
in 1874, In 1866 the India Jute Mill was opened at Serampore ; 
in 1878 the Champdani Jute Mill started work; by 1888 the 
Victoria and Hastings Mills had beon added to the number of 
jute mills, and all five employed over 11,000 hands daily when in 
full work. Other factories established before the close of the 
19th century were a cotton mill at Serampore, bone mills at 
Uttarpara and Magra, and the Victoria Chemical Works at 
Konnagar. 

During the present century there has been a revival of 
indigenous industries, owing to the stimulus given by the 
swadesht movement to the use of country-made goods Cotton- 
weaving by means of hand looms has advanced distinctly, and the 
local weavers are earning fair incomes. Other handicrafts, such 
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as tusser-weaving, carpentry and the manufacture of bell-metal 
and brassware, have also benefited, though toa smaller extent. 
Another new feature is a growing inclination on the part of the 
Indian community to invest capital in manufacturing concerns 
managed chiefly, if not entirely, by Indians. The effect of this 
movement is seen in a cotton mill at Serampore, and in various 
brick kilns, surAt mills and oil mills. 

All the large factories now at work in the district lie within wre. 
the Serampore subdivision, on the west bank of the Hooghly 
river. They consist of six jute mills, one cotton mill, one bone 
mill and the chemical works at: Konnagar. 

All the jute mills are big concerns engeged in jute spinning Jute 
and in jute weaving. ‘Their size and importance will be apparent ™!'s. 
from tbe following table. There is also a jute mill at Gondalpara 
in French Chandernagore— 
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Only one cotton mill is at present at work, viz., the Bengal Cotton 
Lakshmi Cotton Mill at Mahesh, which took over a working con. ll 
cern, the Lakshmi Tulsi Cotton Mill. In 1908 this mill employed 
on the average 1,026 hands daily and had over 200 looms with 
26,000 spindles, the outturn in 1907-08 being 31,617 maunds. 
The company was formed in 1906, and has a paid-up capital of 
113 lakhs. The mill has had four sets of proprietors within 
ten years, and is the only mill in Bengal which weaves dhotis, 
Another cotton mill, the Kallian, has been constructed at 
Mahesh and has recently started work. Both the mills are 
financed and managed chiefly by Indians. 

Two other factories are the Ganges Valley Bone Mill at other 
Uttarpara for crushing bones. and the Victoria Chemical Works ™! 
at Konnagar for manufacturing acids, various salts, sulphates, 
manures, disinfectants and other chemicals. In 1908 they 
employed daily 303 and 108 hands, respectively, and in 1907-08 
the outturn of the former was 13,315 tonsand of the latter 980 
tons. The Konnagar factory was formerly at Chitpur and has 
been established on its present site for 14 years. 
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Bricks are made along the west bank of the Hooghly river 
from Bansberia to Bally, and also along the Bally Khal, wherever 
suitable soil is found; tiles aro also made in some of the brick- 
fields at Kotrang and other places. Numerous brick kilns uso 
a patent kiln invented by Mr. Bull, and employ a large number 
of hands in the busy season, i.e, November to May. In 1907 
there were 11 brick-fields, each employing 50 workmen or more, 
which were therefore classed as factories. There are also a large 
number of mills for pounding bricks into surAi; in 1907 there 
were 31 such mills with 50 or more workmen each. 

Cotton weaving, after the cessation of the Hast India Com- 
pany’s commercial operations, languished in consequence of the 
competition of imported piece-goods. By the end of the 19th 
century, the latter had almost driven the products of the local 
looms out of the market; the trade in local yarns was extinct, 
and except in outlying tracts the manufacture of all but the 
finest cloths ceased. he number of persons engaged in cotton 
weaving decreased by about 33 per cent.in 20 years, and those 
who clung to their old handicraft had for the most part to 
supplement their earnings from other sources, such as agriculture, 
service, eto, In the towns, what little weaving there was owed its 
survival largely to the use of an improved hand-loom, known as the 
Serampore hand-loom, which was introduced from Chandernagore, 
Recently, however, in consequence of the swadesht movement 
and the preference for country-made cloth which it inspired, the 
fortunes of the weavers have improved and they are now able to 
make a fair living. On this point the Magistrate reported in 
1907 :—“It appears that while formerly the weavers had to take 
advances from the middlemen and were always more or legs 
indebted to the latter, they are now very much better off, end 
if anything, the middlemen are sometimes indebted to them. I 
was told the other day by the President of the Dwarhata Union 
that a young widow of the weaver caste, who would formerly have 
in all possibility suffered great privation, was now earning Rs. 16 
or 17 a month and maintaining herself and her younger brother 
and sister in some comfort, In Dhaniakhali I was told that a 
weaver éarns about Rs. 20 a month, and the Subdivisional Officer 
of Serampore reported that a weaver there earns Rs. 25 a month, 
On the other hand, a large dealer in Dhaniakhali was complaining 
that he was doing less business now than before, because now 
dealers from Chandernagore and elsewhere are coming to the 
villages, whereas formerly he and few others had a sort of 
monopoly.” Under these circumstances, though the yarns are 
all mill-made, cotton-weaving continues to be the most important 
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of the small industries of Hooghly, and in 1906-07 the total 
value of the outturn inthe Arambagh subdivision alone (where 
the fly-shuttle loom is not used) is reported to have been 
Ra, 14,10,600. 

Cotton cloths sre woven in most large villages, but the chief 
centres are:—in the Sadar subdivision, Dhaniakhali Tantibazar 
aud Khanyan; in the Serampore subdivision, Serampore, Haripal, 
Dwarhata, Kaikala, Jaynagar, Kharsarai, Antpore and Rajbal- 
hat; and in the Arambagh subdivision Kalme, Khanakul, 
Krishtanagar and Mayapur, besides French Chandernagore. The 
Weavers prepare dhotis, sdris, chadars aud gamchhas, but fine 
cloths are made at Serampore, Haripal, Dhaniaknali and Kalme, 
as well asin French Chandernagore. The cloths made in the 
first and last towns are specially known as Farasdanga. 

The vitility of the industry inthis district, and especially in The 

Seramporo, is attributed to thé -use of ‘ati improved hand-loom, Pe™™Pore 
which is simply the old English fly-shuttle loom invented by ra 
John Kay and introduced in Seramporo from Chandernagore 
more than 50 years ago. The chief difference between this loom 
and the ordiuary country loom is that it contains a string and 
lever mechanism for pushing the shuttle backwards and forwards 
across alternate sheddings of, (he warp throads along the shuttle 
run; whereas in the country loom the shuttle is passed by the 
hands of the weavor between the threads of the warp, This is a 
distinct improvement on the ordinary huand-loom, in 60 far as 
it leads to a great deal of economy in) labour. The improved 
loom works twice os fast as the ordinary country looms, for 
whereas, with the latter, a man can turn out 13 yards per 
day, with the improved loom he can finish 23 to 3 vardé per day. 
The Serampore weavers have also adopted, in the formation of 
the warp, a simple labour-saving appliance by which 100 threads 
can be laid simultaneously instead of one or two. Instead of 
using only one bobbin and passing the throad backwards and 
forwards until the number of threads requirod for the width of 
cloth have been arranged, a bobbin frame is used containing a 
number of reels of thread, so that a full width or half a width of 
warp can be reeled off at once. 

The fly-shuttle loom has now been adopted by many weavers 
in the Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions, and efforts to extend 
its use in other parts of Bengal have been made during the last 
9 years, which are described as follows by Mr. J. G, Cumming :-~ 
“Mr. Havell, the Principal of the School of Art, Caloutta, took 
up the matter in 1901. From that time, by lectures, letters and 
advertisements, Mr. Havell did a great public service in his 
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efforts to extend the use of the Serampore fly-shuttle loom. 
Government circulated instructions and sketches; District Boards 
were importuned to send weavers for training at Serampore; a 
factory for the manufacture of Serampore looms was started at 
Chinsura, first under Ghosh, Chaudhri & Co., then under Ghosh, 
Palit & Co., then under Mr. P. N. De. The progress from year to 
year was summarized in the District Board reports, and 
Mr. Havell at one time was persuaded that 10,000 new looms 
were working, and in February 1908 was of the same opinion. 
An examination of the correspondence in many of the District 
Board offices discloses that there was too much amateur work; 
and recent enquiries show that the rew form of loom, notwith- 
standing the impetus of the swadeshi movement, has not boen 
sufficiently attractive tothe working weaver. . . What has happened 
in Bengal is that in paris.of Jessore district and most of the 
Howrah district, in the Sadar and-Serampore subdivisions, but not 
in the Arambagh subdivision of the Hooghly district, and in tho 
Raviganj side of the Burdwan district, the Serampore pattern of 
hand-loom has extended. But I believe that it was due 
more to inter-communication among the people thomselves than 
to official efforts to popularize the Serampore fly-shutile loom.”’ 

Since these remarks were recorded Government has established 
(in 1909) a central school of weaving at Serampore in order to 
teach improved methods of weaving. 

The trade in silk fabries was at first monopolized by the Hast 
India Company, but on’ their withdrawing from commercial 
operations, it passed into the hands of private European firms, 
aud in particular of Messrs. Robert Watson & Co. It gradually 
declined owing to the fluctuating nature of the demand, the res- 
triction in the mulberry-growing area caused by the Damodar 
floods, the degeneracy of the silk-worms and their dying off from 
disease. By the end of the century silk-weaving was confined to 
Serampore and to a few places round Bali Diwanganj in the 
Arambagh subdivision; while, even in the latter subdivision, a 
good many took up tusser reeling and weaving instead of work- 
ing in puro silk. During the last few years the industry has 
revived to some extent asa result of the seadeshi movement. 
The weaving of pure silk from the mulberry cocoon is, however, 
practically confined to Serampore, where silk cloths and handker- 
chiefs are woven on a small seale. Silk thread is produced 
locally, mulberry trees being grown on the banks of the Damodar, 
Rupnaréyan and Dwarakeswar. The silk is spun in somo small 
filatures, but most of the cocoons are exported to the filatures at 
Ghatal and elsewhere. 
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The weaving of tusser silk fabrics is an industry of some 
importance in the Arambagh subdivision. ‘The tusser cocoons are 
brought from Chota Nagpur to Badanganj and sold, according to 
size, in threo classes, viz., dala (large), bayui (medium) and jadui 
(small), The traders sell them retail to the weavers and others, 
whose women spin the threads, ‘hread is also brought from 
Sultanpur iv Ghatal, and from several villages in Arambagh, 
e.y., Manikhat, Raipur and Salepur. 

The weaving of the thread into cloth is carried on in the qysser 
Goghat thana and especially in the villages included in tho weaving. 
Budanganj outpost, which adjoins tho Bishnupur subdivision of 
the Bankura district and the Ghatal subdivision of Midnnapore, 
two important centres of thetusser silk industry. he chicf places 
at which it is earried on are Bali Diwanganj, Syambazar, Badan- 
ganj. Kayapat, Kalagachia and Radhaballabhpur. The fabrics 
produced are adris, dhotis, jors (auits consisting of a dhoti and 
chadar), and dress-pieces made to order. .They are sold either to 
local traders, who make advances to the weavers, or in the local 
merkots, or are sent to the large Aa/s held at Ramjibanpur in tho 
Ghatal subdivision and Ramkrishnapur in Howrah town. Cloths 
of a superior quality are culled chansut?, i.c., of four threads, two 
in the warp and two in the woof, and those of an inferior quality 
derhsuti, ie, having one and half threads. A coarse fabric, called 
mukata or "kethe, is prepared at Badanganj from the threads of 
pierced cocoons. These cloths, which are strong and cheap, are 
largely used by Oriyaés and Marwaris, and ere exported to 
Orissa and Culeutta. 

Fabrics of mixed silk, tusser and cotton, known as rangina, Mixed 
are made at Bali Diwanganj, Udaytajpurand other villages in the *'** 
Arambagh subdivision, from which they are exported to the 
Punjab and United Provinces. This industry dates back to the 
anys of Mughal rule. According to colour and sizo, the fabrics 
are divided into different classes, ¢.g., svayaji (red and white 
stripes on an orange ground), m-skha (with black and orango 
stripes), selai-khata (black stripes on orange ground), piularu (red 
flowers on yellow or white ground), jardd or sujasdi (red and 
white stripes ou a yellow ground), and sushi (in red and blue 
checks), The phuldru variety is used in the Punjab for head- 
dresses or waist-bands, und the other articles for making shirts, 
jackets or wraps for women, especially for wear during wedding 
ceremonies, The tradeis in the hands of up-country merchants, 
who havo local agents for the purchase of the cloth. Another 
fabrio consisting of tusser and cotton, which is called garbhasuti 
(cotton-wombed), is sometimes made to order. 
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Rope is made ona fairly large scale from jute and hemp. 
The rope works are generally situated in the large groves which 
fringe the East Indian Railway line between Chandernagore and 
Bally, at places such as Khalsini, Nabagram, Chatra, Sankarpur, 
Belculi and Uttarpara, Gunny cloth is manufuctured at Balughat. 

The chief contres of the manufacture of brass and bell-metal 
ware aro:—in the Sadar subdivision, Boinchi, Morarhat and 
Khamarpaira within the Bansberia Municipality and Gholsara in 
thana Polba; in the Serampore subdivision, Janai and Champi- 
danga; and in the Arambagh subdivision, Bali and Kumarganj 
in thana Goghat. Tho different kinds of brassware are:—-in 
Bansberia, saucers (ekadi), bowls (bogua), jugs (yddu) and toys for 
children; in Gholsara, water-pots (/o¢ds); in Janai fishing reels; 
in Chimpadanga betel-boxes (ydéndans). Ordinary utensils are 
made in Bali and Kumarganj, and bell-met.1 ware at Boinchi. 
Under this head reference may be made cf the Newtonian 
telescopes of brass manufacturedat Hooghly by Messrs, 8. K. Dhur 
and Brothers. 

A considerable amount of raw sugar is made in the villages 
from sugarcane. ‘lhe juice, after being expressed, is boiled into 
a thick syrup called gur, which is sold locally and is not exported. 
The gur is put into baskets for being drained and refined by a 
weed named ganj (Vullisneria spiralis). The portion remaining 
within the basket, when dried, becomes crystallized and forms the 
raw sugar of commerce. If thoroughly drained and dried, the 
bleached sugar is called dulo; ifimperfectly freed from molasses, 
khér gur. The liquid which is drained away is known as molasses 
(jholad gur or math gur). The molasses are utilized for the distilla- 
tion of country spirit or are used by the poor. The dolo and khar 
gur are exported for manufacture into refined sugar. For pro- 
ducing sweetmeats the local confectioners make a little refined 
sugar by boiling the coarse sugar and removing the impurities 
with the aid of somemilk. Date juice is made into gur and 
refined into sugar, and the same isdone with palm juice, the 
crystalline sugar (michhrt) produced from it being highly esteemed 
for its medicinal value. 

A few Musalmans make a little country paper ut Niyala and 
Mahaénad near Pandua, at Kolshé in thina Polba, and at Bali 
Diwanganj in thana Goghat. The manufacture is almost extinct 
owing to the cheapness and superior quality of mill-made paper, 
but the local paper still commands a sale, at the rate of Rs. 10 per 
100 sheets, among Calcutta traders for use as account books. 

Chairs, desks and wooden boxes are made in considerable 
numbers by carpentersin French Chandernagore, and in Keota and 
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Chinsura. Articles of ebouy, chiefly hookah stems (walchds), are 
manufactured at’ Kamarpokhur, Sripur, Badanganj and Kayapat 
in the Goghat thana. 

Chikan or “chicken”? work (from the Persian ehihin,  <e., Chikan 
art embroidery) is produccd in some villages in thanas Dhania- ies 
khali (outpost Dadpur) and Chanditala, chiofly by Musalman 
ladies. ‘This is embroidery work, the pattern being first sketchod 
out in paper and thon worked in onthe cloth. Lhe work is 
popular with European ladies and is exported to Europe, America 
and Australia by Caloutta dealers, Some of the Jocal people alsogo . 
to America, South Africa and Australia to trade in chihan goods. 

Good baskets are made at Mayapur, Bandipur and Magra, and Miscella- 
serviceablo mats aud wiekerwork articles at Serampore, Bandipur, ?8* 
Akri, Borai and in several villages of the Arambagh subdivision, 
Common pottery is made in every important village of the 
district ; the best known articles ate those made at Daidyabati, 
Bhudreswar, Sugandhya and Chandernagore.. Colour- printing on 
cloth is carried on at Seramporo, the handkerchiefs prepared by 
the printers being exported to Rangoon, Madras and Mauritius. 
Dyeing is also a prosperous industry at tho sumo place. It is 
reported that the dyers use Enropean aniline dyes. 


Tho carliest. {rade ceutre in this district, so furs ean be traced, Teape. 
was Tribeni, which evea during the period of Llindu rule was a 
flourishing place of pilgrimage... Under the carly Musalman 
rulers it was the head-quarters of the south west proviuce of 
Bengul, until the seat of Goverament)was removed 4 miles iuland 
to Sitgaon, on the Siraswati. This transfor must have taken 
place before 729 H. (1828 A.D.), for a coin of Muhammad Bin 
Tughlak minted at Satgaon in that year has been found. In 
course of timo Satgaon became an important entrepot from which 
goods, both local and imported, were distributed over the country, 
partly by pack-bullocks but chiefly by boats. It is not clear 
whether tho town had any sca-bor:e trade, but probably it had, 
for ‘l'amralipti had ceased to be a port, and the Hooghly was 
doop enough for tho coasting vessels of thoso days. Aftor the 
middlo of the 15th century the Portuguese began to trade with 
Bengal and were attracted by Satgapn, or as they celled it Porto 
Piqueno, t.c., the little port of the Gangos. This is clear from 
the ryumarks of the Portuguese historian De Barros (cirea 1560 
A.D.), who speaking of the Ganges wroto:—‘tIts first’ month, 
which is on the west, is called Sutigan, from a city of that namo 
situated on its streams, whero our people carry on their mercantile 
transactions.” During tho certury the trade of Satgaon was at. ita 
zenith. Tho Bengali poem Chandi of Kavi-kankan (circa 1600) 
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bears testimony to its prosperity, and Cesare dei Federici, who 
visited the place about 1580, remarked :--‘‘In the port of 
Satagan every yeere | de thirtie or thirtie-five ships great and 
small, with rice, cloth of bombast of diverse sortes, lacca, great 
abundance of sugar, mirabolans dried and preserved, long pepper, 
oyle of zerzelinc, and many other sorts of merchandise. The 
citie of Satagan is a reasonable fair citie for a citie of the 
Moores, abounding with all things,” 

Outside Satgaon trade was mostly carried on in Adts held once 
or twice a week, along the river bank. Federici described the 
system thus:—“ I was in this kingdom four moneths, whereas 
many marchants did buy or fraight boates for their benefites, and 
with these barkes, they: goe up and downe the river of Ganges to 
faires, buying their commoditie with a great advantage, because 
that every day in the weeke they hive a faire, now in one place 
and now in another: and I also:hired a barke and went up and 
downe the river and did my businesse.””* 

Before the Mughal conquest of Bevgal in 1575 A.D., the 
Portuguese had been allowed to settle at Hooghly, 4 miles south 
of Satgaon, where they erected extensive godowns ; and as the 
shipping was mostly in their hands, they succeeded in transferring 
the sea-borne trade to this town. Hooghly, wrote Ralph Fitch 
(1588), “is the place where the Portugals keep in the countrey of 
Bengala . ., andstandeth a leagne from Satagan ; they callit Porto 
Piqueno.” The Ain-t-Akbari (completed in 1596-7 A.D.) notices 
that the sair duties from bandar-ban (port dues) and mandari 
(market dues) in Surkar Satgaon amounted to 1,200,000 dame or 
Rs. 30,000, and states that Hooghly had become the chief port, 
though Huropeans still carried on an import and export trade with 
Satgaon. 

During the first thirty years of the 17th century Satgaon 
declined ; and even the inland trade was mostly diverted to 
Hooghly. Occasional notices of Satg&on and its commerce appear, 
however, in the letters received by the English East India Com- 
pany from its servants inthe East, ¢g., Mr. Samuel Bradshaw 
wrote in 1610: —“ Nutmegs, Cloves and Maces sell exceeding well 
in Surratt, Musulapatan, Pipely, Satngan, Arracan and divers 
other places, so that no great quantity be thither carried.” 
Satgdéon was also referred to several times by the English Agents 
in Patna in connection with its quilts. One letter says :— 
“T shall provide some quiltes of Sutgonge, wrought with yellowe 
silke, at reasonable rates ;”” and another letter refers to specimens 
of “Sutgonge” quilts bought at such reasonable rates. The 


* Hakluyt’s Voyages, etc., reprint, Vol. V, p. 411, 
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Portuguese trade with Satgaon is also mentioned in a letter 
from Patna dated 6th August 1620 :~-“ There are latlye come up 
divers frigitts of Portingalls from Sutgonge, whose merchants 
buye up all they can laye hand of.” In theso references Satgaon 
probably includes Hooghly. 

The trade of Satgaon wes by this time of little valuc, and the 
place derived what importance it had from the Imperial custom- 
house being still located there. Hooghly is now repeatedly men- 
tioned as the principal port of the Portuguese, under various names, 
e.g., Golin, Golin, Gollye. For example, in a letter of the Patna 
Agent to the English Company dated 30th November 1620, it is 
said :-—-“ The Portingalls of late yeares have had a trade here in 
Puttana, cominge up with their frigitts from the bottom of 
Bengalla, where they have two porttes, the one called Gollye, and 
the other Pieppullye, and therein ere licenced by the Kinge to 
inhabitt. Gollye is theire cheefest porte, where theye are in 
groate multitudes, and have yearlye shippinge both from Mullacka 
and Cochine.” In fact, the export trade of the locality appoars 
to have been almost entirely in the hands of the Portuguese, and 
this is implicitly sdmitted in several letters from the English 
Ageuts at Surat. 

In 1682 Hooghly was besieged and captured by the army of 
the Bengal Nawab, and though the Portuguese were soon after 
aliowed to return, their power was irretrievably lost. Hooghly 
now became the seat of the local faujddy and the Imperial oustom- 
house was located there, The Dutch, the English and, later on, 
the French, also settled in the place, so that in spite of the decline 
of the Portuguese power trade flourished. W. Clavell, the English 
Chief, in his account of the trade of Hooghly (1676), noticed that - 
the Dutch exported rice, oil, butter, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, raw 
silk, silk fabrics, saltpetre, opium, turmeric, “neclaes ”’ (indigo- 
dyed cloths), ginghams, sugar, long pepper, bees-wax, ete. 
Besides cotton and tusser cloths, which were woven by weavers in 
the neighbourhood, silk. sugar, rice, wheat. oil, butter, coarse hemp 
and gurnies were brought in from the adjoining country. 
Saltpetre was als> brought from Bihar and apparently refined at 
Hooghly. The articles required by the Company were obtained 
either by contract with the local merchants or by sending out 
‘banians ” (brokers) with passes authorizing them to convey their 
purchases free of custom. Passes for the goods sold to merchants in 
Hooghly were also issued to save the latter from having to pay 
transit dues. 

In the first half of the 18th century the trade of the district 
continued to expand. The Dutch at Chinsura, the French at 
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Chandernagore, the Danes a little below it at Dinemardanga, the 
Ostend Company at Bankibazar opposite to it, had considorable 
settlements, and though the English Company had removed their 
head-quarters to Caleutta, they had agents in Hooghly, where a 
great part of their purchases were made The Imperial custom- 
house, moreover, was at Hooghly, so that both sea-borne and the 
interna] trade had to pass through it, to pay customs duty or to 
get free passes. ‘lhe amount thas levied may be realized from 
the fact that in 1728 Sair Bakshbandar, i.e., export and import 
dues on foreign merchandise, yielded Rs, 2,21,975 at the rate 
of 24 per cent. on the value of the goods, and, with the tolls 
on 9 ganjes or subordinate stations, roalized Rs, 2,42,014 sicca 
rupees. 

Alexander Hamilton, who visited Hooghly early in the 18th 
century, has left an interesting descrijtion of its trade (1723). 
“The town of Hooghly drives & great trade, because all foreign 
goods are brought thither for Import, andsall goods of the Pro- 
duct of Bengal are brought thither for exportation. And the 
Moghul’s Furza or Custom House is at this place, It affords rich 
cargoes for fifty or sixty ships yearly, besides what is carried to 
neighbouring Countries in small vessels, and there are vessels that 
bring Saltpetre from Patna, above 50 yards long and five broad, 
and two and half a deep, and can carry above 200 tons . . To 
montion all the particular species of goods that this rich country 
producos is far beyond my skill; but in our Hast India Company’s 
sales, all the sorts that are sent hence to Europe may be found; 
but opium, long pepper and ginger are commodities that 
the trading shipping in India deals in, besides tobacco and 


many sorts of pisce-goods, that are not merchantable in 


Europe.” 
Trade suffered greatly during the wars waged between 1740 


and 1760, but revived with the cession of the district to the 
English in 1760. The trade of other European nations fell off, 
except during the long wars in Europe at the close of the 18th 
century and the beginning of the 19th century, when the British 
wero only too glad to ship their goods in neutral vessels. On the 
wholo, however, the volume of trade was diverted to Caleutta, 
the result being that the sair duties of Hooghly fell from 
Rs. 2,39,548 in 1757 to Rs. 62,644 only in 1783. 
Throughout these years the Hast India Company held 
~@ monopoly of the sea-borne trade with India. No British 
subject, either abroad or at home, could engage in it, 
except with the oxpress pormission of the Company, while 
non-officials were debarred from internal trade by not being 
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allowed to reside in the mofussil without the speciel permission 
of the Governor-General. ‘The ovly general exception to the 
rule was made in the case of the commanders and officors of the 
ships employed in the Company’s service, who were allowed a 
certain proportion of tonnage freight free. The Company’s 
EKuropeau servants in Bengal also traded privately in the interior, 
either with the tacit permission of their superiors or clandestinely ; 
but this was an infringement of the monopoly of the Company, 
which had factories or commercial residences for the manufacture 
or purchase of exportable goods, eg., at Golaghor (near Magra 
and Haripél in this district. 

In 1793, on the renowal of the Company’s charter, private 
individuals were permitted to trade in all articles other than 
piece-goods and military or naval stores; and British residents 
in India were allowed to act for-foreigners and to export annually 
a certain quantity of goods in the Company's ships. In conse- 
quence of this measure, the value of the Company’s exports from 
Bengal fell from Rs. 1,14,00,151 in 1792-98 to Rs. 34,65,190 in 
1805-06 ; while the value of goods exported from Bengal to 
London by private persons and by the Company’s com- 
manders and officers incroased from Rs. 84,08,800 in 1795 to 
Rs. 1,31,97,400 in 1801. The articles usually exported on behalf 
of the Company were piece-goods, raw silk, saltpetre, sugar, 
opium, hemp and, occasionally; indigo. 

As the Company’s «administrative work increased with the 
expansion of their territory, they withdrew more and more from 
trade, Public opinion in England also pronounced strongly against 
the Company’s dual position as Governors and tradors. By the Act 
of 1833, renewing their charter for 20 years, Parliamont deprived 
it of all its commercial privileges, and by 1836 the commercial resi- 
dencies and aurwngs or factories wore abolished, leaving private trade 
and industry free from any rivalry on the part of the Company. 
In 1827 the post of Customs Collector at [looghly was abolished, 
his duties being amalgamated with those of the Collector of Land 
Revenue; and in 1837 the customs duties wero abolished. 
Figures given by the Cvllectors of Hooghly for the district trade 
between 1819 and 1833 show a graduul increase in its value from 
Rs. 39,99,796 in 1819 to Rs, 69,41,490 in 1888, the exports 
always largely exceeding the imports and being on the average 
five to six times as great. During the next sixty years (1840- 
1900) the trade of Hooghly grow steadily. In the first twenty- 
five years its growth was rapid owiug to the opening of the Hast 
Indian Railway. the improvement of roads and waterways, and, 
in a minor degree, the establishment of steamer services along 
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the Hooghly. In the next thirty-five years the incroase 
was slow, for the people suffered terribly from Burdwan 
fever. 

At the present time the trade of the district is ulmost entirely 
with Calcutta and Howrah, the priucipal entrepiits being connected 
with those places by road or river. The chief exports are: -- 
rice and paddy from the Arambagh subdivision and fine rice 
from the other two subdivisions; pulses, vegetables and fruits, 
sold at Sheoraphuli and Bhadreswar; cotton cloths from the 
Serampore mills, «nd hand-loom cloths, specially those called 
Farasdanga ; jute, ropes and gunuy-bags from the mills of the 
Serampore subdivision ; bricks and tiles from the brickfields along 
the Hooghly; tusser cloths from Bali Diwanganj; brasswaro 
from Bansberid; and fine sand quarried from the Saraswati near 
Magra. ‘The principal imports are rice, wheat, g/i, salt, tobacco, 
spices, jute, piece-goods, kerosene oil, coal, timber aud lime. The 
crops of common rice and wheat raised in the Sadar and Seram- 
pore subdivisions being insufficient for local consumption, those 
grains have to be imported from Calcutta, Bihar and the neigh- 
bouring districts. Salt is brought from the golds at Salkhia, 
kerosene oil from Budge-Budge, jute from Eastern Bengal, yhi 
from up-country or Caleutta, English piece goods, yarns and 
spices from Calcutta, coal from Burdwan and Manbhim, and lime 
from Burdwan and Sylhet. No reliable statistios of imports 
and exports are available, but the general impression is that the 
exports largely exceed the imports, thus leaving a balance of 
trade in favour of the district. 

All the riparian towns have bazars or daily markets for the 
sale of goods, and so have many of the largest villages, ¢.g., 
Magraganj, Guptipara and Boinchi in the Sadar subdivision, and 
Bhadreswar, Haripél and T'arakeswar iu the Serampore sub- 
division. Hats, ie., periodical markets held once or twice in the 
week, are, however, still common, Of these, the most important 
ere Mullik Kasim’s /a¢ at Hooghly and those at Mahanad and 
Rajhat in Polba théna; at Pandua, Dhaniakhali and Sheoraphuli 
in the Serampore thana; at Singur, Chanditali and Siakhala 
in Chanditala thina; at Rajbalhat in Kristanagar thana; at 
Krishnagar and Bandar in Khanakul thana; at Arambagh and 
at Bali Diwanganj in Goghat thana. Bhadreswar and Sheoraphuli 
are the chief marts for fruits, vegetables and fish; Mallik Kasim’s 
hat, Magraganj and Diwdénganj for rice and paddy ; Dhaniakhali, 
Serampore, Rajbalhét and Bali Diwanganj for cloths, and Bali 
for tusser fabrics, Considerable sales also take place at religious 
festivals (melas), of which the largest and the most important 
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are those held at Mahesh (Serampore) during the car festival, 
at Tarakeswar during the Sivaratri and Charak festivals, and at 
Tribeni during the Uttardyana and Baruni festivala. Pandua 
also attracts a considerable number of Musalman pilgrims in the 
mooths of Jauuary and April, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Tue first map showing roads in the tract of country of which 
this district forms part is that of Valentyn, which was based on 
data collected by the Dutch Governor Van den Broucke 
(1658-64). Two roads are entered on his map—one, a Padishahi 
or royal road, extending through Burdwan to Midnapore, and the 
other, a smaller road, which starting from Burdwan, passed 
through Salimabad and Dhaniakhali to Hooghly. The former was 
an important military route, being used by troops in the rebellion 
of 1696, in the march of Shuja-ud-din (o Murshidabad and in the 
wars of Ali Vardi Khan. With these two exceptions, the district, 
when ceded to the British in 1765, had no road worthy cf the 
name, but only fair-weather tracks hardly passable in the rains. 
Bridges were few and far between, and those that existed owed 
their origin to the generosity and public spirit of some wealthy 
individual rather than to the Mughal Government. During the 
next twenty years these tracks were repaired and widened, though 
roughly and irregularly. From Rennell’s Atlas, plate VII 
(1779), it appears that the most important roads were those 
connecting Salkhia (Howrah) with various places in the interior, 
One, running northwards along the west bank of the Hooghly 
to Ambua near Kalna, passed through bally, Alinagar, Seram- 
pore, Ghiretti, Chandernagore, Chinsura, Hooghly, Bandel, 
Bansberié, Trebeni, Nayasarai, Dirga and Inchuré. A socond 
road passed north-west through Chanditala and Dhaniakhali, to 
Salimabid in the Burdwan district: while a third went west 
and then north-west through Kristonagar and lajbalhat to 
Diwanganj. Between these main roads lay numerous cross-roads 
connecting the more important villages, more than a dozen such 
oross-roads being entered in plates VII and XIX. None of the 
roads appear to have been metalled. 

In May 1880 the following were reported as the praca roads 
in the district (1) Balito Kalna eid Inchura, (2) the Grand 
Trank Road from Hooghly to the north of India vié Burdwan (8), 
the Old Benares road, (4) Ghiretti to Dwarhata, 5) Burdwan to 
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Midnapore via Koerganj, (6) Ellipur cia Singur to Hooghly, and 
(7) Hooghly to Bhastara via Polba. The Magistrate reported that 
these roads were constructed by Government many years before for 
commercial and military purposes. It is clear that, having made 
the roads, the Government of the day paid little attention to their 
maintenance, in spite of numerous complaints. In 1796, for 
example, the Court of Circuit called the attention of the Governor- 
General to their wretched state and to the encroachments of 
zamindars aud cultivators on the road-way. In 1815 a similar 
representation was made to Government by the Superintend- 
ent of Police, L.P.; and in February 1830, after an extensive 
tour through the district, the Magistrate of Hooghly reported 
that with the exception of the old Benarcs and Grand Trunk 
Roads, he “encountered nothing deserving the namo of a road, 
Thoroughfares are eves frequently entirely obliterated, and I have 
mado my way in succession to several villages over no better path 
than a ridge through intervening puddy fields.” The military 
authorities were loud in their complaints, the justice of which was 
admitted by the Magistrate, who in 1837 wrote that he could do 
nothing without funds. “1 am sorry to s»y that, with the 
exception of the great lincs of communication which are kept up 
by Goverument, and which, by the way, are frequently in a 
wretched stato, no provision whatever exists for making or repair- 
ing roads or bridges in the interior of the district. There is not 
a single road in the district which a European vehicle could 
traverse, while the number passable for hackeries in the rains are 
lamentably few.” 

Of the roads mentioned in the list of 1830, tho Bali-Inchura 
road was the old Murshidabad road, and the Burdwan-Midnapore 
road was the old Padshahi road, both shown in Rennell’s Atlas. 
The Old Benares Road was a later addition, being constructed by 
Governmont as the most direct route to the Upper Provinces. 
The work was under the charge of Captain Rankin, who had 
to face s» number of difficulties, e.g., wo find him complaining 
in 1782 of obstruction by the Ramgarh zamindar and of damage 
done by ryots, and asking for an order on the “renter” of 
Burdwan for Rs. 10,000 and for perwanas on the zamindars of 
Panchet, Bishnupur, Burdwan and Hooghly to supply him with 
coolies ; this request was granted by the Board of Revenue,* He 
was in charge at least up to 1797, for in January of that year 
there is mention of his being very angry withthe Daroga of 
Haripal for not getting him coclies. Lieutenant (afterwards 





* Bengal Manvecript Records, Vol. 1, Letters 115-16, 834, 840-1, 878, 933, 
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Major) W. D. Playfair, who was in charge from 1816 to 1828, put 
down mile-stonos and divided the road into 7 or 8 sections, each 
under a road sarkér. The road was then 14 feet wide, but the 
Military Board recommended that it should be widened to 20 feet. 
In 1828 the road was made over to the Magistrate, and two years 
later the then Magistrate, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Frederick Halliday, 
reported to Government the extent to which it had sutfered 
from floods, especially that part of it west of the Damodar. By 
1840 the troops had ceased to use the road, and it had, at least in 
the flooded parts, become no better than a« fair-weather track. 
Even three yoars before this only 32 out of 58 bridges were 
standing, and their arches were being fast worn away. The dak 
bungalows were out of repair, and the furniture in them was 
being stolen piece by piece or going to decay. 

Grand The road now known es the Grand ‘l'runk Road is that run- 

rae ning from Howrah to Burdwan. vd Hooghly; but in the forties 
and fifties of the last century the name was applied to the road 
from Caloutta to Burdwan cid Hooghly town, which crossed the 
Bhagirathi at Palté Ghat. Still earlier, only the portion which 
branched north-west from Hooghly to Burdwan was called by 
this name. Hooghly town was, in fact, a junction, from which 
one great route run north-west fo Benares, while another road ran 
north to Kalna and then to: Nadia and Murshidabad along the 
Ganges. 

The history of the present road begins in tho early yenrs of 
the 19th century. In 1804, the river having encroached upon the 
portion between Serampore and Chandernagore, Mr. R. Blechynden 
was appointed to survey a new alignment with 500 convicts under 
an European sergeant. In 1820 the part of the road north-west 
of Hooghly was described as ‘very indifferent, and in some places 
next to impassable, specially west of Pandua.’ Its reconstruction 
was taken in hand several yexrs later; and in 1829 the “new 
road ” was first used by troops in preference to the old Beuares 
road. The Raja of Burdwaa in that year gave Rs. 36,000 for the 
construction of a bridge across the Kuntia Nullah at Magra; in 
the following year the road was metalled between Hooghly and 
Magra ; and by 1836 it had been extended beyond Burdwan. The 
work is said to have cost fifty lakhs, and is one of the monuments 
of Lord William Bentinck, who, it is said, was nicknamed 
William the Conqueror because parts of the road were metalled 
with kankar ! 

Morshi- The older road to Murshidabad ei¢ Inchura and Kaéina was 
diabad also much used by troops and travellers going {o Nadia, Murshi- 
oe dabad and Monghyr, It was apparently unbridged at first, but 
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in 1828 Pran Krishna Haldar, zamindar of Jagdispur, gave 
Rs 18,000 for a pucca bridge over the Saraswati at Tribeni. 
Prin Krishna Haldar was rewarded for his liberality by the 
Governor-General allowing him to post 6 sepoys os sentries at the 
gates of his house. A suspension bridge was also constructed at 
Nayasarai from money raised by public subscriptions; but both 
bridges were swept away by a flood in August 1834, and it was 
not till 1889 that the Court of Directors permitted the surplus of 
the Ferry Fund to be expended in reconstructing them. 

Regarding the road from Hooghly to Dhaniakhali, naa - 
Mr. Toynbee writes :—‘‘ A very special interest attaches to this . 
road, as it was mainly constructed by funds raised by public 
subscription, and because iu the supervision of the expenditure of 
those funds by a committee of Indian gentlemen we have the 
germ of the Road Coss Committee and of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment scheme, which was brought=to. maturity some 50 years 
afterwards.” The amount raised was belbwoen Rs. 7,000 and 
Rs. 8,000, and work was begun in 1838, the» Magistrate appoint- 
ing “Pooran Babu, gamindar of Makhalpore, Chaker Ram 
Singh of Dharampore, a:d Roy Radhagobinda Singh of Hati- 
shala, to superintend this great publie work, to see that the 
money of the subscribers is well laid out, and to settle all disputes 
which may arise regarding land,” 

Outside municipal areas the maragement of the public roads Modern 

rests with the District Board, which provides the funds for #4 
their maintenance except in the case of two Provincial roads 
which are maintained from the Provincinl Fund under the 
supervision of the Engiuveer of the District Board. These Pro- 
vineial roads are (1) the new Grand Trunk Road from Uttarpara 
to Palta Ghat, 12 miles 53 furlongs long, Its average width is passiae 
25 feet, of which 8 fect are metalled with stone, except cial, 
within urban areas, where the metalling is 12 feet wide; 
it crosses the Dankuni drainage channel by a small bridge. 
This is an old road shown in Rennell’s Atlas, slightly altered at 
places, (2) The old Grand ‘I'runk Road from Palté Ghat, via 
Hooghly avd Paéndua to Burdwan, with a length of 38 miles 
within this district, while 8 miles pass through the territory of 
French Chandernagore. It has a width of 24 feet, of which 
8 feet are metalled with stono and laterite; it is carried over the 
Saraswati at Satgaou aud the Kunti st Magra by iron bridges. 
This is the old road from Ghiretti to Benarcs. 

Tho District Board roads are groupod under three heads, viz., District 
metalled, unmetalled and village roads. In 1908 the District ee 
Board had under its direct control 512 miles of road, of which ; 
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nearly 80 miles were metalled. Twenty roads were partially 
metalled or metalled throughout, nine being metalled throughout. 
Most of the latter are short in length, the principal beiug the 
Pandua-Kalna road (18 miles), the Uttarpara-Kalipur road (44 
miles), and the Arambagh-Nayasarsi road (6 miles) The 
motalling is usually 8 feet wide, and consists of stone, brick jadmd, 
or both, ‘The smaller roads are usually 10 to 14 feet wide 
and the larger roads 14 to 20 feet ; but the width rises to 25 feet 
in the cuse of old roads like the Benares and Nagpur roads, 
while the metalled road from Chanditala to Janai (1 mile 2} 
furlongs) is 80 feet wide. The metalling is oxpensive, repairs 
alone costing, in 1907-08, Rs. 446 per mile as against Rs. 45 in 
the case of unmetalled roads. 


The District Board roads converge chiefly on the through 
roads, such as the Grand Truuk, Old Beuares and Burdwan- 
Miduapore roads, and onthe riparian towns on the Hooghly, 
(which are served by the Hast Indién Railway), or act as 
feeder rouds to the branch and light railways, ‘The best roads 
are the Grand ‘lrunk Koad and those joining them, which, even 
where unmetalled, admit of wheeled tratiic throughout the rains. 
The roads in thana Goghat are also in good condition owing to 
the kankariferous soil, and cost. comparatively little to keop up. 
These in the interior of the Sadar and Serampore subdivisions 
are much cut up by water channels, and, being generally unmetal- 
led, with a surface composed of sticky earth, aro hardly passable 
during the rains. The worst, roads, however, aro those lying in 
thanas Arambagh and Khanakul, which are not only intersected 
by uumerous channels, but also exposed to the annual floods of 
the Damodar. Hence, for half the year, whecled tratlic is next to 
impossible ; the roads are fewer in number than clsowh-re; and 
their upkeep is more costly, 


The principal District Board roads arranged according to 
subdivisions ere as follows, In the Sadar subdivision:— 
(1) Chinsura to Khanpur eid Dhaniakhali, with a length of 
242 miles, of which 117 miles are metalled, with threc bridges over 
the Saraswati, the Kunti and the Ghia. Thisis the old road of 
1838. (2) Hooghly to Majnan, 185 miles, with a bridge over 
the Saraswati aud two bridges over the Kunti. (8) Chaku 
Singh’s road, from the Grand ‘l'runk Hoad at Magra to Khanpur, 
214 miles, with three bridges, of which two are built over the 
Kantul and the Ghia. (4) Pandua to Kalna vié Inchuri, 
13 miles, metalled throughout, with a masonry bridge, over the 
Bebula and a suspension bridge over the Bagul. (5) Boinchi to 
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Dasgheré eia@ Dhaniakhali, 184 miles, with 5 bridges. (6) 
Dhaniakhali to Haripél in Serampore, 9$ miles, of which 
7 miles are metalled, with o-masonry bridge over the Kana Nadi, 
(7) Chandernagore to Bhola, 12 miles, with « masonry bridge on 
the Saraswati. (8) Hooghly to.Satgaon, 3? milos. (9) Fandua to 
Kalyanpur, nearly 8 miles. (10) Ramnathpur to Haral, 9} miles. 
(11) Inchur& to Balagarh, 6 miles, (12) Damurda to Balagarh, 
7 miles. (13) Tribeni to Guptipara, 164 miles, with an iron 
suspension bridge at Nayasarai. This road is a part of the old 
Murshidabid road ed Inchuré. (14) Sheya to Alasin, vid 
Malipara, 8 miles. 

In the Seramporo subdivision:—(15) Baidyabati to Tarakeswar, 
214 miles, of which 10 miles are metalled, with 5 masonry bridges, 
of which one is over the Kana Damodar. (16) Nabagram to 
Charpur, 134 miles, with 5 masonry bridges. (17) Kounagar to 
Kristarémpur, 9 miles, with-one masonry bridge. (18) Old 
Benares road from Deviparé. to Khatul, lying partly in the 
Arambagh subdivision, with a length of nearly 50 miles, of which 
only 44 miles are metalled; it has one wooden, one brick and one 
light iron bridge. West of the Damiodar, the 23rd mile is very 
sandy, while from the 35th to the 39th mile, the road is a mere 
track, boing washed away every year by the Damodar floods (19 
and 20; Bhadreswar to Nasibpur, and Nosibpur to Janai, 13 
miles (21) Dirghanga to Siagur, 63 miles, with a light iron 
bridge and a small arched bridge. (22) Gangadharpur to Nawab- 
pur, 8} miles, (23) Singur station to Mas&it, 62 miles, with a 
wooden bridge. (24) Gaja to Rajbathat w¢ Dwarhata, 74 miles, 
with three bridges including a timber bridge over the Kana 
Dimodar and an iron bridge over the Ranaband Khal. (265) 
Antpur to Sitapur, 74 miles, with a light iron bridge over the 
Khurigachi Khal. (26) Masat to Dhitpur (Howrah boundary), 
6 miles, 

In the Arambagh subdivision the principal roads are (27) 
Arambagh to Naydssrai (Burdwan boundary), 6 miles, metalled 
throughout, with two arched bridges; in the rains this is the only 
passable road to Burdwan. (28) Arambagh to Udrajpur 73 miles. 
(29) Arambagh to Tetulmari, 17 miles, with a masonry bridge; 
this is the old Nagpur road. (30) Pundait to Mandali (Midnapore 
boundary), 153 miles This is the old Midnapore-Burdwan 
road. (31} Arambigh to Arandi, 6§ miles. (82) Mayapur to 
Jagatpur oid Khanakul, 16} miles; the greater portion of this 
road is under water during the rains, (83) Bigdas to Bali Hat, 6} 
miles. (84) Goghat to Kumarganj, 7} miles, with a timber bridge 
over the Raghubati Jalla. (385) Badanganj to Subirchak, 7 miles. 
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Villaga The village roads, which are under the Local Boards, are fair 

roads, weather roads intended for communication between important 
villages and markets. Several of them in the Arambagh and 
Serampore subdivisions are 5 to 8 miles in length, are provided 
with calverts, end have an average width of 10 to 12 feet. They 
are thus nearly equal in importance to the smaller District Board 
roads, In 1908 there were 190 village roads under the Hooghly 
Local Board, 75 under the Serampore Loenl Board and 51 under 
the Arambagh Local Board—in all 316, with a total mileage 
of some 600 miles. The average cost of repairs in 1907-08 was 
Rs. 15 per mile. 

dnapoctisn There is a circuit-house at Hooghly, formerly the residence of 

lowe, the Judge-Magistrate, Mr. D. C. Smyth, which was purchased by 
Government for Rs. 16,000 in 1856. The socond storey of the 
Serampore subdivisional court is used as an inspection bungalow, 
The District Board has inspection bungalows at the following 
places:-—in the Sadar subdivision at Inchura, Pavdua, Magra 
(attached to the post-office bungalew) and Dhaviakhali; in the 
Serampore subdivision at Haripal, Dwarhata aud ‘Tarakes- 
war; in the Arambigh subdivision at Arambagh, Mayapur, 
Parsura, Khanakul, Kuomarpukhur, Kumirganj, Syambazur, 
and Surul Chanmatha (a hut). The land on which the 
Tarakeswar inspection bungalow was built was given free of 
cost by the Mahant of the temple. The more important 
railway stations, such as Sorampore, Sheoraiphuli, Chanderna- 
gore, Bandel, Pandua, and Tarakeswir, have waiting rooms for 
passengers. 

Convey- Until comparatively recent times roads were few in number, 

ance’ except in thana Goghat, and generally only passuble after (he 
rains. Horses were rare, being used only by Musalmans or up- 
country men. Elephants were still rarer, being only occasionally 
brought down from Northern India by Musalman Governors or 
the chief zamindars. Most travellers went on foot, but the well- 
to-do used suk/dsans, i.e., crescent-shaped litters covered with 
camlet or scarlet cloth, and borne on poles, to which they were 
attached by iron hooks; they resembled the modern chaturdo/ds, in 
which brides and bridegrooms are now carried in the mofussil 
They were eventually replaced by ; dis or palanquins carried by 
bearers chiefly Oriyas or Bagdis. Padkis were at one time regarded 
as insignia of rank, ¢g., inthe English factory at Hooghly 
one palanquin wus allowed for the Chief and auother for the 
second Factor, while in subordinate factories ovly one palanquin 
was allowed, and that was reserved for the Chief. We are further 
told that Murshid Kuli Khan, Nawab of Bengal, forbade the 
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use of palkis by Hindu zamindars.* Bullock carts were also used 
by respectable people, and a description of the English Governor's 
procession to the English garden, 2 miles north of Hooghly, 
states that the members of the Council followed him in large 
coaches drawn by oxen. Respectable ladies were carried in 
palanquins or covered bullock carts. Goods were brought to 
the towns or markets by coolies or pack-bullocks. All these 
kinds of conveyances have survived to the present day, but have 
been supplemented, and in towns largely replaced, by the 
familiar ¢+ika gart and bicycle, 

The river Hooghly has been from time immemori«nl a Water 
highway for the commerce of Western Bengal. The Damodar Sites 
and Rupnaraéyan aro also waterways of importence, while in 
the rains almost all the creeks and channels are sble to carry 
boats of at least 10 maunds burden...Hence, during these months, 
when most of the roads become impassable, -boats are constantly 
in use. 

Of the numerous rivers and ereeks (khd/s) bounding or Rivers 
intersecting the district, the following aro the most important :— %"4 
(1) the Hooghly, navigable by bouts and ordinary river steamers 
throughout its length along the district, #., 50 miles ; (2) the 
Damodar (25 miles), navigable by boats up-to 1,000 maunds in 
the rains; (8) the Rupnarayan, navigable, from Bandar downwards 
to Ranichek (6 miles), by river steamers in the rains and by boats 
of 20 maunds at other times of the year; (4) the Dwarakeswar and 
Dhalkhisor, 20 miles down to Bandur, navigable by boats of 500 
mauaods in the rains; (5) the Behula Khal, 15 miles, by boats of 
200 maunds in the rains; (6) the Kunti Khal or Kana Nadi, 40 
miles, by small boats for about 20 miles up to its junction with 
the Ghia, ard by large boats of 500 maunds throughout its course 
in the rains; (7) the Saraswati, 22 miles, by boats of 100 maunds 
in the rains; (8) the Dankuni drainage channel by boats of 20 
maunds ; (9) the Bally Khal, 8 miles, by boats of 10 maunds in 
the dry season and of 50 maunds in the rains; (10) the Mundes- 
wari or Kana Dwarakeswar, from Bandar northwards for 10 
mailes, by boats of 100 maunds in the rains, 

The country boats now in use along the rivera and streams Country 
are much the same as they have been for centuries past. ponte: 

Among them may be mentioned budgerows or “ green boats,” 
te., flat-bottomed boats with a mast and low-roofed cabin ; 
hars or country boats of light draught, with broad bows suitable 
for carrying goods, and dhaudes or smaller pansies, i.e., passenger 





* Riyaza-s-Salatin, translated by Maulavi Abdas Salam (1904), p. 258, 
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boats with a cabin. The most common boats, however, are 
the diuyi and donyd, which have been iu use from time 
immemorial both for fishing and for carrying passengers and 
goods, Dongds or dug-outs are scooped ont from asingle tree 
trunk. ¢.y., mango, s@/ tree, cotton or palm. They have a capa- 
city of 8 to 20 maunds, and are managed by one or two men. 
They may be as large as 30 feet long and 24 feet broad, and can 
earry, if necessary, more than 15 men. The ingt is 25 or 30 
feet by 4 feet, with an arched roof of matting in the middle and 
a bamboo mast. It is usually managed by two men, one at the 
bow ard the other at the stern, adits average burthon is 12 to 
15 maunds. These small boats ply in the interior during the 
rains and for several months after the rains, until the channels 
dry up. In times of flood temporary rafts, made of three or 
four plantain stems, are used for passing over streams. 

Formerly ships, -sloops anud.pinnaces ascended the river 
Hooghly as far up as Satgaon and Hooghly, and mention is also 
made of bigger vessels like men-of-war coming up to Iooghly 
and Chaidernagore. As early as 1828 a line of steamers 
ran daily between Tlooghly and Calcutta, carrying the mails 
and calling at Chinsura, Chaudernagore, etc. At present there 
is a daily service of steamers, belonging to the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, between Ilatkhola Ghat, Calcutta and 
Kalua in Burdwan. The steamers aro stern-wheelers of light 
draught, and carry passengers and smaller goods They lenve 
on week-days, touching at Utterpara, Serampore, Sheoraphuli, 
Bhadreswar, Chandornagore, Chiusura, Hooghly, Bansberia, 
Tribeni, Sije, Jiret, Sripur, Somra aud Guptipira on the west 
bank. This line is a couvenieut one for passengers for ‘Tribeni 
aud placos further up, as they are situated at some distance from 
the Enst Indian Railway, which from Magra junction diverges 
away from the river. On Sundays a steamer of the same 
company leaves Mir Bahar Ghat (Calcutta) direct for Hooghly, 
starting at noon und returning before dusk. Another line of 
steamers tuns from tke Armenian Ghat (Calcutta) to Rauichak 
in the Midnapore district, opposite the point where the boundaries 
of the Hooghly and Howrah districts meet. This is the most 
convenient way of reaching Khanakul and Krishnagar, 
During the summer and the latter part of winter, these steamers 
atop at Teyalis Ghat, a mile below Ranichak. In the rains small 
steamers go up to Ghatal, touching at Bandar in this district. 

There are a number of ferries across the Hooghly, most of 
which belong to the zamindars and the municipalities. Two 
only haye been made over to the District Board of Hooghly, viz., 
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that at Palta Ghat and that at Telinipara, of which the first is 
valuable, having an average rental of more than three thousand 
rupees. It his four country boats for passengers and two for 
cattle; while the second has a green boat and two ordinary 
country boats for passengers «and cattle. On the Old Benares 
road there is a ferry at Parsura across the Damodar, which plies 
ouly in the rains, Further along this road there sre ferries at 
Balarampur, at Hurinkhola and Sodpur, where it crosses the 
Muneswari, snd at Haraditya on the 4+d/ of the same name 
The Asadkhola ferry on tho Burdwan Midnepore road, though 
declared a public ferry, has not been farmed out, as the stream is 
generally fordable in all seasons. The following is a li-t showing 
municipal ferries aud the proportions in which the proceeds are 
divided :—Tlooghly Bazar and Babuganj (4ths to Hooghly 
and 3ths to Naihatij; Nimaitala (half to Boidyabati and half 
to Government); Kanheidiwantala, Court and Jagannath Ghat 
(half to Serampore ard hulfto, Government); and Uttarpara 
(half to Uttarpara and half to Government). 


The main line of the East Indiun Railway enters the district Ratt- 


at Uttarpara, crossing the Bally Khal by a large iron bridge, and 
leaves it a little beyond Boinchi. If hag a length of ubout 41 
miles in the district. and in this length there are 19 stutions, 
Thore are also 2 branch lines, viz, from Sheoraphuli to 
Tarakeswar (22 miles) and from Bandel to Naihati (8 miles) ; 
while another large branch from Bandel to Katwa is under 
construction, Tho Bengal Provineial Railway from Tribeni to 
Tarukeswur, 33 miles long, is pructioally » feeder to the Hast 
Indian Ruilway line, which it crosses at Magra junction, Thero 
aro also 2 small lines in the south, viz., the Howrah-Shiakhala 
Light Railway and the extension of the Howrah-Amta Light 
Railway from Bargachbia to Champadanga. 

The Hust Indian Railway line from ILowrah to Hooghly was 
opened for passeuger traffic on 15th August 1854, and was ox- 
tended to Pandua a fortnight later, and to Raniganj in February 
of the following year. Among the subsequont additions to the line, 
the following may be mentioned :—{1) The opening of a branch 
line to Tarakeswar, a noted place of pilgrimage. The line was 
constructed by private enterprise and handed over to the Hast 
Indian Railway to work on the Ist January 1885, (2) The 
construction of a branch line to Naihati (8 miles) on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway over the Jubilee bridge at Hooghly, 
This great bridge, as yet the only permanent bridge over the 
Hooghly, has a length between abutments of 1,200 foot and is so 
called because it was opened by the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, in 
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the Jubilee year, 1887. (3) The construction of the Hooghly- 
Katwa branch, 65 miles long, which is now in progress. 

The Bengal Provincial Railway line, on the 2 feet 6 inches 
gauge, was built by a company formed through the exertions of 
Mr. A... Ray. The first section from Tarakeswar to Basua 
(12°5 miles) was opened to traffic in 1894, the second section from 
Basua to Magra (18:12 miles) in 1895, ond the third section 
from Magra to ‘Tribeni (2:15 miles) in 1904. This railway 
line is financed und munaged by Indians. There are altogether 
16 stutions on it, and through communication with Calcutta is 
afforded by a jetty with a gangway sat Tribeni, which connects 
the line with the steamers of the Caloutta Steam Navigation 
Company. The working of the line is carried on under the 
Bengal Tramways Act of 1883 and is governed by two contracts, 
one relatizg to the main line concluded with the District Board of 
Hooghly in 1890, and {he other concluded with the Secretary of 
State for India in 190-4, by which a free grant of land was given 
for the Tribeni extension under certnin conditions, 

The Tlowrah-Shiakhala anda branch of the Howrah-Amta 
light railways traverse thinas Chauditala and Kristanagar in the 
Serampore subdivision. Both are on the 2feet gauge and start 
from Howrsh. The line to Shiakhala is 19 miles loug, of which 
more than 10 miles are in this district; there is also a branch Line 
with a length of 3 miles from Janai to Chanditula. This line was 
opened up to Chanditela in August 1897, and up to Shiakhala in 
November of the same year. The Hooghly District Board hus 
givou the company the uso of its roads for the line and’guaranteed 
interest of 4 per cent. on the capital; in return for these con- 
cessious it receives half the net profits above 4 per cent. On the 
Howrah-Amta line there is a branch from Bargachhia station 
to Champadanga on the Damodar, which was opened in 1908. 
Both these light railways are under the management of Messrs. 
Martin end Company. 

In 1907-08 there were in this district 3414 miles of postal 
communication and 1(5 post offices, or one post office for every 11 
miles. The number cf postal articles delivered was 3,532,724, 
viz., 2,098,260 post cards, 1,136,018 letters, 118,872 packets, 
169,338 newspapers and 15,236 parcels. The value of money 
orders issued was Is. 14,66,885 aud nearly equalled that of money 
orders paid, viz, Rs. 15,62.320, and there were 15,785 Savings 
Bank accounts deposits, the amount deposited being Rs 11,338,340 

In the first quarter of the 19th century an experimental 
semaphore telegraph system was tried between Calcutta and 
Chunar. The experiment proved a failure and was abandoned 
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before 1830, in which year some of the semaphore towers were 
utilized for the Trigonometrical Survey of India. In this district 
five of them still survive, situated at Nalikul, Dilakhas, Hyatpur, 
Mobarakpur and Navasan. In 1907-08, besides the general 
telegraph office at Serampore, there were five postel telegraph 
offices, viz, at Chinsura, Hooghly, Magra, Chandernagore and 
Tarakeswar, which issued 6,867 inessages. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 





LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


TuEreE is no detailed record of the Hindu system of land 
revenue sdministration in Bengal, anda sketch of it can only 
be given by piecing together the fragmentary information which 
may be gathered from inscriptions and written works such as the 
Dharma-satras. It would appear that the gram or village was 
the unit of administration,.apd that excluding waste or un- 
cultivable lands and lands occupied by houses or set apart for 
village commors, the village lards foll into two groups, ¢és., those 
which paid rent, and those which did not. he latter included 
brahmottay or land granted: to Brahmins, debofiar or land 
dedicated to the gods and their worship, and chdkrdn or service 
lands, Among service lands may be enumerated those held by 
village servants, such as barbers, washermen, carpenters, smiths, 
etc., besides watchmen and accountants, whose duties to the 
community were directly connected with the land and its 
crops, 

The headman of the village, who was called »andal, had 
also a share in the village land by virtue of his office. He 
collected the rents due from the villagers, the smount of which 
varied according to the custe or position of the tenants, being less, 
for instance, in the case of Brahmans and other high castes than 
in the case of the low castes; it also varied according to the 
nature of the produce of the fields, those growing speciul 
crops being assessed to a higher rental. The usnul share reserved 
for the king was one-sixth, rising to one-fourth or even one- 
third in special instances; the village servants aiso received 
small shares of the produce at the time of reaping or threshing, 

The villages were grouped into vishayus; vishayas into 
mandalas or circles; and mandalas into thaktis or provinces, 
which had occasionally smaller divisions known as bhdgas 
or sub-provinces. ‘Each of these groups was placed under a head 
called, respectively, vishayi, manduika or mahd-mandalika, and 
Raja or governor. These officers collected the revorue from 
their subordinates and sent it on to the king’s treasury, probably 
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after deducting a commission. They were evidently removable 
at the king’s pleasure, but the post in course of time became 
hereditary in many families. 

The early Muhammadan rulers were Khalj, iv. Turks, 
whose object it was to get as much out of the country as they 
could. They cared little for any organized system of collecting 
its revenues, and the accouuts of their rule point to irregular 
exactions and enforced tribute rather than to any regular 
assessment. By the time Tribeni with tho north of Hooghly 
was conquered, Bengal had come under the sway of the Balbani 
Sultans, a somewhat more civilized set of rulers, from whose 
time onwards we mect with attempts at some organized system 
of collection. Judging from inscriptions, the country appoars 
to have been divided into revenue divisions called mahals which 
were placed under officers known as shikdary. ‘Lhe maha’s were 
grouped into tracts known as arsehs-under sardashkar+, or military 
commanders, who had often the ‘title. of Vazir. The word 
junydar was sometimes employed to denote a military commander 
in contradistinction to a sh/kda@r or revenue officer, and the word 
thanah was also used, meaning a standing camp established in a 
newly conquered area, ‘I'he details of assessment are not known ; 
but probably the old system of collecting through village hoad- 
men was left undisturbed as far ‘as possible. 

Far-roaching changes were introduced by Sher Shah; and the 
revenue rent-roll of Todar Mal, for Bengal at least, merely 
recorded the new or altered system adopted during the Afghan 
rule. The revenue division began to be called purgana and sarkar 
in preforence to mahal and arsah, though in the Ain-i-Akbari 
the word ‘wahaé was still used. Sher Shah appointed in every 
pargana an amil, a “ god-fearing”’ shitdar, a treasurer, and two 
karkuns, of whom one was to write in Persian and the other in the 
local vernacular. He ordered his governors to measure the lands 
every harvest, to fix tho assessment with regard to the kind of 
grain they produced, to give one share to the cultivator and half 
a share tothe mukaddanm or headman In every pargana there 
was also a kdnunyo, from whom was ascertained the present, 
past and probable future state of the crops and revenue In 
every sarkar he appointed a chief ssikdar and a chief munsif 
to watch the conduct of the dmils and of the people, to 
see that the dmi/s did not oppress or injure the people or 
embezzle the king’s revenue, and also to settle disputes between 
dmils regarding the boundaries of parganas. It is said that the 
king changed the dmils every year or second year to prevent 
their oppressing the people or embezzling the revenue. 
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According to the Ain-i-Aktari, the people in Bengal were 
submissive and paid their rents duly. The demands of each 
year were paid by instalments in eight months, the ryote 
themselves bringing mohurs and rupees to the place appointed for 
the receipt of revenue. The harvests were abundant; measure- 
ment was not insisted upon; and the revenue demands were 
determined by an estimate of the crops—a custom confirmed by 
the Emperor Akbar—so that an actual division of grain between 
the Government and the ryots was not usual. 


The detuils of mahals given in the Ain show that the districts 
of Hooghly and Howrah were comprised in three sarhars, viz, 
Sulaimanabad, Satgaon and Madaran. The original sarkars 
were evidently Satgaon on the cast and Madiran on the wost ; 
but during the Afghan rule a number of mahd/s were taken 
from both and grouped into a new sarkér, named after the 
Sultan Sulaiman Keararani, which-cut through the middle of 
Satgaon. Roughly, the two districts as now constituted appear 
to account for a third of ‘the three sarkars, whose total 
revenue, including customs, amounted fo 48,758,088 dams or 
Rs. 10,93,952. The landlords belonged to various castes, and 
besides paying revenue had {o furnish a force of 300 cavalry and 
18,000 infantry. In addition to the zamindars, there were 
holders of akta or jégir lands, of which. small allotments were 
scattered throughout the sarkars. 


The Asil Tumar Jamé of Todar Mel remained in force till 
the second viceroyelty of Prince, Shah Shuja (1648 A.D,). 
That prince revised the settlement chiefly by adding the revenue 
of new territory in the north-east, of the Sundarbans i> the 
south, and of Midnapore and Balasore, which had been detached 
from Orissa. Some increase of revenue was also obtained by a 
new Austabud valuation of old sarkars, amounting to more then 
a seventh of the former assessment. No change was made in 
the revenue divisions or in the other arrangements for collections. 
By 1722 third revision was carried out by Nawab Jafar Khan 
alias Murshid Kuli Khan, which w:sknown as Juma Kamil Tumari, 
The fiscul divisions were re-grouped into 18 c/aklas or large circles, 
while the number of pargunas wes increased by subdividing them. 
The Hooghly and Howrah districts fell under two chaklas, the 
riparian strip under chakla Hooghly or Satgion, and the 
remainder under chaklé Burdwan; theso two chaklds boing 
assessed to a revenue of Rs. 37,838,815 That amount was 
increased, however, by more than one-fourth by means of annual 
hastabud sccounts and resumptions of jagir lands. During Jafar 
Khan’s rule, the zamindars were formally recognized as regular 
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landholders and held personally responsible for tho land revenue 
of their estates 

In 1728 Murshid Kuli Khan’s succossor, Nawab Shuja-ud-din 
carried out a fresh settlement, known as the Jama Tuméri 
Tashkash. he khaisa lands were now divided into larger 
and smuller zamindaris, the present districts of Hooghly and 
Howrah being comprised in the larger zamindari of Burdwan 
(reventie Rs 20,47.506), and in the maskuri or smaller zamindaris 
of Mandalghat (Rs. 1,46,261), Arsa (Re, 1,25,351) and Muhammad 
Aminpur ,Rs. 1,40,046). These zamiudaris did not include the 
small jagirs, chiefly madadmash or subsisl once lands, given to reli- 
gious and learned men. Besides laud revenue proper, the lands 
woro assessed to various extra cesses known as dbwdb, of which the 
number and rate varied in different districts Mr. J. Grant, the 
Chief Sarishtadar of Bengal, in his Analysis of the Finances of 
Bengal, enumerated no less than twelve, including one imposed 
by Murshid Kuli Khan, four imposed.in the time of Shuja-ud- 
din, three in the time of Ali Vardi Khan, and four more by 
Mir Kasim Ali. Those abwabs, fluctuating in demand and 
gradually increasing in amount, were highly oppressive both to 
the ryots and the zamindirs, and could only be roalized with a 
great deal of trouble. 

After the establishment of British rulo a new system was 
gradually introduced. By the treaty of 1760 A.D. (confirmed by 
sanads) Mir Kasim Ali ceded to the British the Bengal zamindaris 
of Burdwan, Calcutta and Chittagong, besides Midnapore (then 
in Orissa). The zamindari of Burdwan included the present 
districts of Hooghly and Howrah, except a small strip on the 
west bank of the Hooghly river which formed part of the 
zamindari kismet of Muhammad Aminpur. This strip, with the 
rest of Bengal, finally came under British administration with 
the grant of the Diwani in August 1765. At first the collections 
in the Burdwan zamindari lands were supervised by cove- 
naoted servants of the Company, but this system proved a failure, 
for after dofraying the expenses of reducing the refractory Raja, 
the collections amounted in the first year (1760) to only 
Rs. 5,238,691 or one-fifth of the demand, and they were also small 
in the second year. In 1762 the zamindari was let out by public 
auction to temporary farmers for three years. The latter failed 
to discharge their agreements, and, to help them, an impost of 
9 annas per bigha was levied on all the baze zamin lands or 
revenue-free alienations. This impost could only be partially 
realized, and not unnaturally made Mr. Johnston, the Superin- 
tendent, thoroughly unpopular. 

P 
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In 1765 Mr. Verelst was appointed Supervisor of Burdwan, 
He restored the old system of managing the revenue, and 
gradually improved the Aastabud collections, until in 1770 the 
receipts amounted to Rs 47,18,918, ond the charges to 
Rs. 6,61,486, leaving a not income of Rs. 40,57,432. The famine 
of that year caused a considerable diminution in both the demand 
and the collections, which continued for several years. , In 1783 
the gross demand was Rs. 44,58.026, the not domand being 
Rs. 387,385,705, but the collections were only Re 36,96,825, 
including arrears. As regards Muhammad Aminpur, the revenuo 
(with dbwdbs) amounted to Rs. 3,38,560 in 1765, the year of the 
grant of the Diwani, but by 1783 hed fallen to Res. 2,55,118. 
How heavy the déwabs were may be realized from the fact that 
in the latter zamindari they aggregated, in 1765, Rs 1,834,425 on 
a total rovenue of Res. 2,06,825, or uo less than 65 per cont. ; 
while in the Burdwan zamindari they amounted in 1760 to 
Rs. 8,419,099, or nearly 38 per ceyt. of the revenuc demand 
(Rs. 22,51,306). 

In 1784 Pitt’s India Act ordered en enquiry into the complaints 
of dispossessed zamindars, and directed the Company to take 
steps forthwith “for settling and establishing, upon priuciples of 
moderation and justice, acoording to the laws and conatitution of 
India, the permanont rules by which thoir respvctive tributes, 
rents, and services shall be in future rerdored and paid.” In 
1786 the Court of Directors seut a despatch on the system of 
transacting business with the zamindars and other landholders, 
It assumed that sufficient information had beon collected during 
the 21 years which had elapsed since the grant of the Diwani to 
enablea permanent assessment of land rovenue to be made It, 
therefore, ordered that nn assessment shonld be promptly fixed for 
ton yeurs and that, if it proved satisfactory, it should be declared 
permanent at the end of that period. In the samo year 
‘Lord Cornwallis was sent out as Goveroor-General with instruc. 
tions to carry out the Directors’ orders. On his arrival, howevor, 
he found that the information available was insufficient for 
the purpose. He therefore continued the annual settloments 
then in voguo and instituted further enquiries. These enquiries 
disclosed three facts. ‘“ Firs’, that tho Muhammadan revenue 
system of a fixed rate, varied and iuoreased by cesses, tho system 
which the Company was appointed to administer by the Imperial 
grant of 1765, had broken down, and no longer atlorded proteo- 
tion to the cultivators. Its breakdown had been due partly to 
the accumulated weight of its own exactions, and partly to the 
altered economic relations of land to labour, resulting from the 
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depletion of the populetion by the famine of 1769-70. Second, 
that the record of customary rates had ceased to be a protection to 
the resident cultivators, and that the village registers had become 
to them a record of crushing obligations rather than a record- 
of-rights. Third, that the people had themselves made 4 
movement to readjust rents to the altered economic conditions, 
by developing a body of non-resident cultivators or temporary 
tenants, whose presence in almost every village tended to reduce 
customary rates to the standard of supply and demend, and 
whose status had by 1787 legitimatized itsclf.”* 

These enquiries led to the Permanent Settloment of 1793, by 
which the assessment of land revenue was fixed in perpetuity. As 
regards the distribution of the assessment, Sir John Shore esti- 
mated that the British Government received 45 per cent. of the 
gross produce, the zamindar and his under-renters 15 per cent. and 
the cultivator 40 per cont.t As regards the persons with whom 
the assessment was made, the Governmont got rid of all com- 
plexities, whether of origin, status or title, by establishing a 
uniform tenure for all zamindars; and, in addition to old allow- 
ances, made over to them in porpetuity whatever increment might 
be obtained either from the improvement of their estates or from 
the reclamation of waste land. Aaregards the cultivators, it was 
intended to protect them from erhancoment of rents ard exac- 
tion of cesses by giving them a statutory right to padtus stating the 
quantity of land held by them and the sum liable to be paid for it. 

At first, the Permanent Settlement proved disastrous to the 
landholders, who, one after another, broke down under tho strain 
of having to pay their revenue punctually and in full. “Among 
the defaulters were some of the oldest and most respectable 
families in the country Such were the Rajas of Nadia, Rajshahi, 
Bishnupur, Kasijora and others, the dismemberment of whose 
estates, at the end of each succecding year, threatened them with 
poverty and ruin, and in some instavces presented difficulties to 
the revenue officers in their endeavour to preserve undiminished 
the amount of the public assessment.” In this district the Raja 
of Burdwan escaped the ruin which fell on other zamindars by 
leasing out his estates in perpetuity to middlemen. Such a di- 
vestment of responsibility was diametric-Ily opposed to the purposes 
for which the Permanent Settlement had been framed, and to the 
declared expectation of its framers that the landholders would 








* Bengal M8. Records, Hunter, Introduction, Ch. ITI, p. 65. 

+ Minute of Mr. Shore, 8th December 1789, para. Fifth Report 5, Madrag 
Reprint (1883) pp, 599-600. 

¢ Fifth Report of tho Select Committee, Madras Reprint, p, 71. 
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devote themselves to improving the condition of the husbandmen. 
Nevertheless, it was generally discovered that this system formed 
the only means of escape from ruin for the old families of 
Bengal, who, encumbered with the costly paraphernalia of petty 
courts and military retainers, could not suddenly transform them- 
selves into punctual rent-collectors and revenue-payers. By 
Regulation VIII of 1819 this pat: system of subinfeudation was 
pieced on a legislative basis. The Government also armed the 
landholders with new powers against the tenants; for example, the 
power to seize a tenant’s person wus granted them by the Haftum 
Regulation (VII of 1799), and the powor to distrain a tenant’s pro- 
perty by the Pavjum Regulation (V of 1812), But these powers 
same too late to save the old zamindars, whose estates were sold up 
or who were reduced, like the Raja of Burdwan, to the position 
of annuitants receiving every year the fixed sums due from 
patnidars. 

The Permanent Settlement also faited to protect the cultivators. 
It endeavoured to substitute for the village record-of-rights a 
new system of declaratory leases { putias) ; the system of kanungos 
was abolished, and the patwaris became practically the zamindars’ 
servants. The result was that the practice of giving pattas could 
not be enforced by the Collectors, who had little time and less 
information ; while the palwaris’ village registers ceased to exist 
or were instruments in the hands of the zamindars for the 
coercion of their tenants. As early as 1819 the Court of Directors 
drew the attention of the Government “ to the state of insecurity 
and oppression in which the great mass of cultivators are placed ;” 
but it was not till after forty years further correspondence and 
enquiry that the customary rights of the cultivators were legally 
recognized by a series of agrarian laws beginning with Act X of 
1859. 

The various forms of land tenure found in Hooghly are for 
the most part the same as in the neighbouring districts and 
a detailed description of them is not required, practically the only 
peculiar tenures being tho service tenures held by phanridara, 

The number of revenue-paying estates borne on the revenuge 
roll of Hooghly (which for this purpose includes Howrah) was 
4,309 in 1907-08; while the number of revenue-free estates 
assessed to cesses was 536. Of the revenue-paying estates, 3,973 
are permanently-settled, while 101 are temporarily-settled and 
235 are held direct under Government. Among the estates last 
named, the most interesting are the Chinsura and Serampore Khas 
Mahals, which passed to the British from the Dutch and Danes, 
respectively. Among other estates, mention may be made of the 
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aima estates, which were originally tenures granted at a quit-rent. 
They were, in fact, fiefs sasessed to a small revenue, and date 
back to the rule of the Muhammadans. 

The number of estates in this district has increased consider- 
ably during the last half contury owing to the subdivision of 
proprietary rights. In 1850 there were 2,784 revenue-paying 
estates held by 5,775 proprictors, and in 1870 the number of the 
former was 3,850 and of the latter 8,215. In 18738, though the 
area of the district had been considerably reduced by the transfer 
of estates to Burdwan and Midnapore, the number of revenue- 
paying estates had increased {0 3,573 ; and, as already stated, there 
are now no less than 4,309 such estales on the revenue-roll. The 
cess returns show that ihe number of revenue-paying estates 
assessed to cesses is 7,958, in addition to 536 revenue free estates, 
and that the number of recorded shareholders is 27,685. 


One of the most. common, tenures is that known as the patni Patni 


taluk, which had its origip in the estate of the Maharaja o 
Burdwan and then spread to other permanently-settled estates. 
A patni taluk is defined in Regulation, VIIL of 1819 as one 
created by a zamindar and held at a rent fixed in perpetuity, 
the tenant furnishing collaters] security for the rent, and binding 
himself to certain conditions regardiug the sale of the tenure for 
arrears, and also to the sale of his olher property in case the 
proceeds of the sale of the tenure are not sufficient to pay off the 
entire sum due. ‘lhe records show that there are 1,397 pati 
tenures in the district, paying, to the zamindars a total rent of 
Rs, 9,09,219-8. 

A darepotni isan under-tenure created by a patuiddr, to whom 
its holder pays rent, and is similar to a pa/vt tenure in all respects, 
The district records return the number of these under-tenures 
in Hooghly at 200, Se-patui is a patni tenure of the third degree 
created by a darpatnidar. 

Other tenures are the usual iards or leascs, which have no 
special characteristics. Among them may be mentioned (1) 
mukarari tards, ¢.e., permanent or long-term leases granted at a 
fixed rate of rent for a valuable consideration, (2) ordinary wards 
or leases held for a limited term, (3) dar-ijaids or sub-leases 
subordinate to the foregoing, and (4) sarpesigi or usufructuary 
leases granted for repayment of loans by collections of rents from 
the estate or faluhk so let out. 

Rent-free tenures are exceptionally numerous in Hooghly; 
in fact, perhaps in no other district in Bengal are tenures of this 
class scattered over such a large area. The following are the 
principal varieties of rent-free tenures :—(1) Lakhird), or rent-free 
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land granted asa reward for services performed or for some other 
special purpose. (2) Delottar, or lands granted for the worship 
of yarious Hindu gods, and vested in seddits or trustees, who 
have no right to alienate such lands. (8) Brahmottar, or 
lands grauted for the support of learned and pious Brahmans. 
These are liable to be alienated. (4) Alakatiran, or lands assigned 
by zamindars for the maintenance of religious and learned men, 
or of poor men other than Brahmans. (5) Vaishnavottar, or 
lands granted for the support of Vaishnavas. (6) Pirotlar, or 
lands resembling the debottar lands of the Hindus, being 
grants made by Muhsammadans for the maintenance of the 
worship of pirs or Musalman saints. (7) Wass, or lands granted 
by pious Muhammadans for the maintenance of mosques or 
masjids, and for the purpose of feeding /akirs or religious 
mendicants. (8) Chiraghi, or lands granted for defraying 
the expense of providing lights.at the tombs of Muhammadan 
saints. (9) Nasra/, or lands presented for the maintenance of 
Muhammadan saints or holy men, and for defraying the expenses 
of festivals. (10) A/aixati, or lands granted solely for charitable 
purposes. (11) Khdnabart, or lands granted reut-free as sites of 
homesteads, 

There are a number of small private service-tenures held by 
purohits, or village priests, ndpits or barbers, kamdrs or black. 
smiths, md/is or gardeners end makers of garlands for decorating 
idols, and dhobas or washermen. 

The only peculiar service tenure is that of the piduridars, who 
wore originally semi-military police holding rent-free lands and 
performing police duties. They date back to the early days of 
British rule and were described as follows by the Magistrate of 
Hooghly in 1828:--“In the mahdés formerly attached to Zila 
Burdwan, and generally throughout this district, there are in each 
village two or three police chuukidars who have each an allowance 
of about 8 or 10 bighas of chakran land ; and besides this establish- 
ment of paiks, there are certain individuals, denominated pidnrie 
dars, simdnadars and digwars, to the former of whom in some 
cases a naib and generally several chaukidars are attached, in 
proportion to the extent of the phdnridar’s jurisdiction, and who 
are allowed from 50 to 200 bighds of land. These phdnridars 
are authorized to apprehend robbers and house-breakers, to report 
the occurrence of crimes to the police thanas, to patrol the villages 
attached to their pidnris, to observe whether the chaukidars per- 
form or neglect their duties, and generally to render every 
assistance to the police dérogds. The total number of phanridars 
existing in this district amounted, from a very correct register 
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that I had made up in the year 1825, to 175, together with 32 
natbs and 808 paiks and piyddas, and the total quantity of enakran 
land attached to the pAdnris amounted to 14,768 bighds, The 
total number of village chaukidars amounts to between 10,000 
and 12,0L0 men, and the quantity of chakran land set apart for 
the maintenance of the whole body amounts to between 80,000 
to 90,000 divhds of land. The above arrangements have existed, 
I understaud, from time immemorial in this district, as well as in 
Burdwan and Midnapore, and were finally adopted by Govern- 
ment about the year 1762 or 1763, when Mr, Johnston was 
Collector of Burdwan,” 

As the pharri system had long been superseded by newer 
systems, aud was of very little use, Goverumert in 1881 sanctioned 
an arrangement by which, when any of these men died or were dis- 
missed, the vacancy should not be filled up, and their lands, which 
were specially excluded from the-Permanout Settlement, should 
be taken charge of and settled by the Collector. The revenue 
derived from them was to be devoted to maintaining a force of 
head-constables for patrolling villages and seeing that the 
chaukidars did their duties properly. Tho absorption of the 
phanridars is still proceeding, but the proceeds of the resumed 
lands are no longer entirely applied to the maintenauce of patrol 
head-constables, for it seems that the money was transferred to 
the head of land revenue by orders of the Board of Revenue in 
1886, the origin of the fund having, apparently, been lost 
sight of. There are now only 54 phdnridars in possession of 
phanridari lands. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


For administrative purposes the district is divided into three 
subdivisions with headquarters at Chinsura, Serampore and 
Arambigh. The headquarters (Sudr or Hooghly) subdivision 
is under the direct supervision of the Collector, who has a regular 
staff of five Deputy Collectors, with one or two Sub-Deputy 
Collectors, The Seramporeand Arambagh subdivisions are each 
in charge of a Subdivisional Officer. the former being assisted by 
a Deputy Collector anda Sub-Deputy Collector and the latter by 
a Sub-Deputy Collector. The Collector of Hooghly controls 
the administration of land revenue in Howrah, and also the 
collection of road and public works cesses for estates lying wholly 
or partly in that district, 

The land revenue and cess accounts of the Hooghly district 
still include those for Howrah, and it is only recently that separate 
accounts of the revenue from other sources have been kept for 
the two districts. Tho'\revenue of the district (ncluding 
Howrah), under the main heads, increased from Rs. 21,90,000 
in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been imposed) to 
Rs. 25,99,000 in 1890-91. During the next decade the accounts 
for stamps, excise and income-tax in Howrah were separated, and 
consequently the revenue of Hooghly fell to Rs. 23,78,000 in 
1900-01. In 1907-08 it amounted to Ra. 24,838,851, of which 
Rs. 13,338,812 were derived from land revenue, Rs. 4,50,792 
from excise, Rs. 3,95,527 from stamps, Rs, 2,33,222 from cesses, 
and Rs. 69,998 from income-tax. 

The collections of land revenue increased from Rs, 13,387,000 
in 1880-81 to Its. 14,29,000 in 1890-91, but fell again to 
Rs. 138,386,000 in 1900-01. In 1907-08 they amounted to 
Rs. 13,38,812 collected from 4,309 estates. Of the total number 
of estates, 3,973 with a current demand of Rs. 18,06,756 are per- 
manently settled, 101 ostates with a demand of Rs. 29,946 are 
temporarily settled, and 235 estates with a demand of Rs, 34,221 
are held direct by Government, Of the estates borne on the 
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revenue roll of this district, 871, with an annual demand of 
about 53 lakhs, lie wholly or partly in the Howrah district. 

Next, to land revenue, the most important source of revenue is Excise. 
excise, the receipts from which increased from Rs. 2,90,434 in 
1897-98 to Rs 4,50,795 in 1907-08, when they represented an 
expenditure of Rs. 4,013 per 10,000 of the population. Nearly 
half of this sum was obtained from the sale of country spirit, which 
realized Rs. 2,09,119. The manufacture and sale of country 
apirit are carried on under what is known as the coutract-supply 
system, which was introduced in 1907-08. Under this system, 
the local manufacture of country spirit is prohibited, and con- 
tracts are made with firms of distillers for its supply. The 
contractors are forbidden to hold any retail licenses for the sale 
of the spirit. The spirit is brought by them to the various 
depéts, and is there blended and reduced to certuin fixed 
strengths, at which alone it may be) supplird to retail vendors, 
and sold by the latter to consumers. 

According to the returas for 1907-08, thre are 103 shops 
licensed for the retail sale of contract liquor, 1.c., one retail shop 
to every 113 square miles and 10,187 persons ; the average con- 
sumption of the liquor is 24 proof gallons per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, and the incidence of taxation is annas 3°2 per head of the 
population. ‘he income from this source. would be more, but for 
the smuggling of illicit liquor from Chandernagore. In spite of 
this, the receipts from the license fees and duty on country spirit 
and tari are larger than in any other district in the Burdwan 
Division, except Burdwan, representing Rs. 2,627 per 10,000, as 
compared with Its, 1,616 for the Division and Rs. 2,298 for the 
whole of Bengal, The revenue from pachwai in the same year 
amounted to Rs, 8,663 and the license fees on imported liquors 
to Rs. 13,074; no other district in the Division had such large 
receipts from the latter source, 

The receipts from opium and hemp drugs account for practi- 
cally all the remainder of the excise revenue. The greater 
portion is derived from the duty and license fees on opium, which 
in 1907-08 brought in Rs. 1,14,498, representing Rs. 1,091 
per 10,000 of the population. This proportion was higher 
than in any district in the Province outside Orissa and may 
be compared with the average of Rs. 656 per 10,000 returned for 
the Burdwan Division and Rs. 516 per 10,000 for the whole of 
Bengal. The consumption of ganja, ie. the unimpregnated 
dried flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant (Can- 
nabis indica) is also considerable, the receipts being Rs. 55,197 in 
1907-08. The total incidence of the revenue accruing from 
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hemp drugs was, however, only Rs. 575 for every 10,000 of the 
population, while the number of shops licensed to sell by retail 
was one to every 9,626 persons. 

Special arrangements are mada for the supply of opium to 
French Chandernagore. All the opium shops there are held by 
one farmer, who pays his fee to the French Government. Under 
a convention concluded between the British and the French 
Governments, the opium farmer is allowed to take his supplies 
from the Hooghly treasury up to a limit of 12 maunds per annum 
on payment of duty; the convention is fora period of 6 years 
with effect from Ist January 1907. The export of opium to 
French Chandernagore does not materially affect the incidence of 
duty and license fees, as the quantity actually issued to the 
farmer is, on an average, only 9 maunds 23 seers per annum. 
Tn 1907-08, out of a total clearance of 95 maunds 31 seers, only 
9 maunds 36 seers were taken by the French farmer. 

The next importunt source of revenue is the sale of stamps, 
the receipts from which amounted to Rs. 3,95,527 in 1907-08, 
as compared with Rs. 4,74,428 in 1897-98, The sale of judicial 
stamps alone realized Res, 3,384,091, as compared with Rs. 3,94,729 
in 1897-98, while the receipts from non-judicial stamps were 
Rs. 61,486 and Rs 79,799, respectively. Court-fee stamps among 
judicial stamps, and impressed stamps among non-judicial stamps, 
account for nearly the whole of the revenue under this head. 

Road and public Works cesses ‘are, as usual, levied at the. 
maximum rate of one anna inthe rupee; the figures given 
below include those for Howrvh, as the accounts for the two 
districts have not been separated, In 1907-08 the collections 
amounted to Rs, 2,383,222, the current demand being Rs, 2,838,462, 
of which Rs 1,86,961 were payable by 7,953 revenue-paying 
estates, while Rs. 11,789 were due from 586 revenue-free 
estates, Rs. 38,877 from 12,601 rent-free lands, and Rs. 1,835 
from 199 Adts and fairs. The number of rent-free lands is 
greater than in any district in Bengal except the 24-Par- 
ganas; the amounts due from them are generally small, 
and have frequently to be realized by certificate procedure. In 
1907-08 no less than 10,988 certificates had to be issued; this 
waa the largest number issued in any district in the Province, and 
exceeded the total number of certificates issued in the other 
four districts of the Burdwan Division. 

The number of estates assessed to cesses is 21,289, and the 
number of recorded shareholders is 27,685. There are 20,625 
tenures assessed to cesses with 20,845 shareholders; and there 
are thus nearly as many tenures assessed to cesses as thero are 
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estates. ‘The total demand of cesses (Rs. 3,381,111) is equal to 
nearly a quarter of the demand of land revenue (Rs 13,96,350), 

Tn 1897-98 the income-tax yielded Rs. 50,417 paid by 1,988 pau: 

assessees, and in 1901-02 the amount derived from the tax had a 
increased to Rs. 58.852 and the number of assessees to 2,422. 
At that time the minimum income assessable was Rs. 500, but 
this was raised to Rs. 1.000 in 1908, thereby affording relief to a 
number of potty traders, money-lenders und clerks. The oumber 
of assesses consequently fell in 1903 to Rs 1,189. In 1907-08 
the tax brought in Rs. 69,998 paid by 1,311 assesses. 

There are 11 othces for the registration of assurances under Registra. 
Act TIT of 1877. At Hooghly (Chinsura) the District Sub- °° 
Registrar deals, as usual, with the documents presented there and 
assists the District Magistrate, who is ex-officio District Registrar, 
in supervising the proceedings of the Sub-legistrars in charge of 
other registration 
offices. In the five 
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Total . | 29,177 | 86,270 | 25,379 | statistics for that 

: a year. The in- 

crease is attributed chiofly to renewal of scttlements which 

had been held over from previous years on account of heavy 

floods, and to the settlement of fallow and waste lands to meet the 
increased demand for jute and paddy cultivation. 

This district with Howrah is under the jurisdiction of tho ans. 
District and Sessions Judge of Hooghly. The Additional Dis- tation 
trict and Sessions Judge of the 24-Pargonas is also Additional tice, 
Judge for this district. The subordinate civil judicial officers 
are:—a Judge of the Small Cause Courts of Hooghly, Seram- Civil 
pore and Howrah; a Sub-Judge and two Additional Sub-Judges ; nae 
two Munsifs of Hooghly, three Munsifs of Serampore, a» Munsif 
of Serampore and Uluberia, and three Munsifs of Arambagh. 
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Criminal justice is administered by the District Magistrate 
and the various Magistrates subordinate to him. The sanctioned 
staff at the headquarters consists in addition to the District 
Magistrato, of four Deputy Magistrates of tho first class and one 
Deputy Magistrate of the second or third class Resides these 
officers, one or two Sub-Deputy Magistrates with third class 
powers are genorally posted to the heid-quar‘ers station, The 
Subdivisional Officers of Arambagh and Serampore are almost 
invariably Magistrates of the first cliss, the former being 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate vested with second or 
third cless powers, and the latter by » Deputy Magistrate with 
first class powers. In addition to the stipendiary Magistrates, 
there are Benches of Honorary Magistrates at Chinsura, Hooghly, 
Serampore, Uttarpira, Baidyabati and Bhadreswar, and two 
Honorary Magistrates at Arambagh. 

For police purposes the district is divided into 18 thanas with 
18 outposts as 
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strength of the 
force was, therefore, 860 men, representing one policeman to 
every 1:3 square miles and to every 1,220 of the population. 
The C Company of the Bengal Military Police is posted at 
Chinsura; it consisted in 1907 of one Subahdar, one Jemadar, 
4 Havildars, 4 naiks, and 86 sepoys. The rural police for the 
watch and ward of villages in the interior consisted of 202 
dafadars and 2,694 chaukidars, representirg one chaukidar to every 
390 inhabitants. The new panchayat system has been introduced 
throughout the district, except in two thanas of the Serampore 
subdivision, viz, Chanditala and Kristanagar ; under this system 
presidents of panchayats are vested with the powers of a 
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Magistrate of the third class under certain sections of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

There is a district jail at Tooghly and a subsidiary jail at Jars. 
each of ‘he outlying subdivisional head-quartors, viz., Arambagh 
and Soramporo. ‘lhe sub-jail at Arambagh has accommodation 
for 15 prisoners, viz., 12 male convicts and 3 female convicts, and 
that at Serampore for 28 (22 males aud 6 females) under-trial 
prisoners; convicts sentenced 1o imprisonment of more than two 
wecks are transferred to Hooghly. The district jail has, according 
to the returns for 1908, accommodation for 465 prisoners, viz., 
barracks for 358 male convicts, 28 femule convicts, 14 under-trial 
prisoners, aud 8 civil prisoners; there are also cells for 6 male 
convicts and a hospital with bids for 56 patients. ‘The chief 
jail industries are oil-pressing and the manufacture of coir mats 
and daris. 
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CHAPTER XY. 


———— 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


District Te ripanan strip on the west benk of the Hooghly from 


BoaRp. 


Income. 


Tribeni to the Bally Khal is an urban tract coutaining no less 
than seven municipalities (exclusive of French Chandernagore), and 
there is also a mun‘cipality at Arambagh. The rest of the district 
is rural in character, and the administration of its local affairs 
is controlled by the District Board. This Board has 27 members, 
of whom eleven are nominated, ten are elected, and six are 
ex-officio members, including the District Magistrate, who is its 
Chairman. According to the returis for 1907-08, the land- 
holding classes predominate among the members, representing 
387 per cent, of the total number, while pleaders account for 
29°6 por cent. 

The income of the Distriet Board fluctuates considerably from 
year to year; but the average of the ten years from 1892-98 to 
1901-02 was Rs. 1,80,944, and the average of the five years from 
1904-05 to 1908-09 was Rs. 2,093,281. In 1907-08, exclusive of 
the opening balance (Its. 97,872), the receipts aggregated 
Rs. 2,10,510, of which Rs. 97,012 were realized from road cess, 
the total incidence of taxation per head of the population averag. 
ing Re. 1-8. Among other items in the receipts were Rs, 7,271 
from pounds, Rs. 22,814 from miscellaneous sources, Rs, 5,918 
from ferries, and Rs. 28,107 contributed by Government. The 
receipts from road cess, which form the principal source of 
income, averaged Rs. 82,015 during the ten yerrs ending in 
1901-02. A revision of the assessment was completed in 1906-07, 
and the recoipts consequently rose to Ra. 97,012 in 1907-08 and 
to Rs. 1,05,720 in 1908-09. Receipts from the leases of pounds 
are, ot the whole, declining, falling from Rs 8,724 in 1892-93 
to Rs. 7,271 in 1907-08. The smount obtained from ferries 
and tolls fluctuates, being, for example, Rs. 4,449 in 1902-03 
and Rs, 6,461 in 1905-06. Part of the miscellaneous receipts ig 
derived from recoveries on account of the cost of collecting arrear 
cesses, and part from the share of the profits paid to the Distriot 
Board by the Howrah-Shiakhala Light Railway. The Govern- 
ment contributions also vary considerably from year to year. 
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The income from that source consists of (1) the amount assigned to 
establish an equilibrium between the income and the expenditure 
transferred to the Board from the Provincial accounts, and (2) 
sums allotted for improvement of roads in Government estates. 

During the decade ending in 1901-02, the average annual Expenai- 
expenditure of the District Board was Rs. 1,79,165, and during ture 
the quinquennium ending in 1908-09 it was Rs. 1,97,220. The 
chief items of expenditure are establishment, education, medical 
and civil works, the amounts spent in 1907-08 being Rs, 9,015 
Ra, 87,853, Rs. 9,463, and Rs 1,18,680, respectively Civil works 
account for the largest disbursements, including as they do ex- 
penditure on new buildings and repairs of old buildings, the con. 
struction of new roads and the maintenance of old ones, the exca- 
vation and repair of tanks and wells, arboriculture, estublishment, 
tools and plant, ete. Inthe quinquennium ending in 1907-08 the 
total annual expenditure under'this head averaged Rs, 1,138,580. 
In 1907-08 the District Board had uoder ita charge 783 
miles of metalled roads and 428 miles of unmetalled roads, 
besides village roads having a total length of 588 miles; the average 
cost of repairs in that year was Rs. 446, Rs. 45 and Rs. 15 
por mile, respectively. 

After civil works, education entails the heavirst charge ov the 
Board, including the cost of inspection, maintenance of Middle 
schools, grants-in-aid especially. to Primary schools, and scholar- 
ships. The expenditure on these objects is, however, met from 
the sums transferred from Trovincial revenues; aud since the 
transfer (in 1906) of the control over Sub-Inepectors of schools 
from the Board to the Education Department, the charges under 
the sub-hesd “Inspection” have been reduccd by 60 per cent. 
In 1907-08 the Board employed 12 inspecting pandits, maintained 
two Middle schools and aided one Iligh school, 42 Middle 
schools, 105 Upper Primary schools, 866 Lower Primary schools 
and 21 other schools, such as tod: and maktubs. 

The medical work performed by the Board consists of maintain- 
ing or aiding dispensaries, deputing doctors to (reat patients at 
maerketsand fairs, meeting the cost of vaccivation, organizing 
measures to check + pidemics of disease, and improving the sanita- 
tion of selected villages. In 1907-08 the Board maintained four 
dispensarits and aided five others, besides deputing a doctor to 
the hat at Pandua; while it spont, mainly through the Local 
Boards, Rs. 11,000 oa improving the sanitation of villages. A 
Veterinary Inspector is also employed to treat sick cattle and to 
inspect affected villages, besides working as an Inspector under 
tho Glenders and Farey Act, in which capacity ho inspects stables 
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and cattle sheds in the riparian municipalities, Thero is as yot 
no veterinary dispensary, but it is proposed to establish one. 
A contribution has been mede during the Inst two years to the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition held at Chinsura during 
the cold weather. 

Under the District Board there are threo Local Boards and 
five Union Committees. Local Boards have been constituted for 
each of the three subdivisions, viz., Hooghly (Sadar), Scrampore, 
and Arambiagh, and consist of 15,15 and 9 members, respectively. 
In the Hooghly Local Board five members are nominated and ten 
are elected; in the Serampore Local Board four are nominated, 
ten are elected and one is an ez-officio member; the Arambagh 
Local Board has one ea-officio and eight nominated members 
The Local Boards here, as elsewhere, have only a f w unimport- 
ant functions to discharge, being in chorge of pounds and 
expending the sums allotted bythe District Board for village 
roads and the improvement of village sanitation. 

The formation of Union Committees was the result of an 
attempt to provide for the improvement of village sanitation in 
smallor areas. Committees for Haripal, Chanditala and Bali 
(Diwinganj) were constituted on Ist July 1895; while the 
Pandua and Balagarh Committees were formed a little later, viz, 
on 3rd and 8th December 1895, 
respectively. The marginal table 
shows the area and population of 


Area in square Popula, 
miles, tion. 


Baligarh 30 12,370 


Bali i 10 9,478 ! : 
Chanditala .., 2 16,171 each of these unions. Theincome 
Haripal ‘ad 2 9,781 : . ‘ 

Pandas 7 FA 8477 of the committees is derived 


partly from the receipts for 
pounds and partly from swall contributions made by the District 
Board, the maximum not exceeding Rs. 400 a year each. 

There is a large urban population along the west bank of 
the river Hooghly, in the narrow strip extending from Bally Khal 
to Tribeni. Hooghly covtains the largest. number of municipalities 
ofall the districts in Bengal except the 24-Parganas. This 
riparian strip contains no less than 7 municipalities, viz., beginning 
from the south, Uttarparié, Kotrang, Serampore, Baidyabati, 
Bhadreswar, and then, on the north of Freuch Chandernagore, 
Hooghly-Chinsura end Bavsberia; while there is only one 
municipality in the interior, viz. at Arambigh. The elective 
system is in force in all the riparian municipalities, two- 
thirds of the members being elected; but in Arambagh all the 
members are nominated. The bulk of the municipal income is 
derived from rates on holdings, except in Bansberié, Arambagh 
and one ward of Bhadreswar, where they are replaced by a tax on 
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persons. Latrine and conservancy fees are not levied in Bansberia 
and in a portion of Kotrang, but in the other municipalities they 
form the second largest source of income. A fair amount is also 
obtained iu all the municipulities from taxes on animals and 
vehicles, taxes on professions and trades, pound receipts and fines 
under the Municipal Act, while ferries yield a considerable sum 
in the Hooghly, Baidyabati, Serampore and Uttarpara municipa- 
lities. The average incidence of taxation per hoad of the popula- 
tion in 1907-08 was highest in Uttarpara, viz, Rs, 2-4-1 (the 
highest in tho Division except Howrah) and was lowest in 
Arambigh, viz, annas 10-1, 

The first attempt at municipal administration in Hooghly was Hooghly- 
made in the beginning of the iast century under Regulation XXII Chivsuré. 
of 1816, which contained provisions for conservancy, lighting and 
other urban requirements. Ina Minute dated May 1823, grant. 
ing the surplus town duties for the-improvement of the town, the 
Governor-General in Council directed that. they should be ex- 
pended in “filling up hollows, stagnant pools and useless ditches, 
in the construction of pucca drains and bridges, the opening up 
and widening of the public roads, and in other minor improve- 
ments.’”’ A Local Committee under the control of the District 
Magistrate was formed, the road near the Collector's cutcherry 
was widened, several roads were metalled with brick, the fine 
casuarina trees which may still be seen along the roads were 
planted, several tanks were excavated, scavenging carts wore 
brought and a staff of scavengers employed. Owing to finan- 
cial stringency, the Government withdrew the graut in 1829 
and dissolved the committee, transferring its functions to the 
Magistrate. 

On 5th June 1840 a public meeting of the inhabitants was 
held at Hooghly, at which a committee was appointed to take into 
consideration measures for the municipal management of the 
towns of Chinsura, Hooghly and Chanderusgore, The committee, 
which consisted of nine members (three from each town), requested 
the Magistrate to make over to them the full control of the 
conservancy and c/aukidari establishments, but this the Magistrate 
could not legally do. At length, after a year’s correspondence, 
the committee asked the Magistrate to move the Government to 
define its duties, powers and responsibilities ; and the outcome 
of this request was the passing of Act X of 1842. This, the 
first purely municipal law in Bengal, did not, however, get into 
fair working order till 1846.* 





* Toynbee, Sketch of the Administration of Hooghly, pp, 123-27. 
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Hooghly-Chinsura was constituted a regular municipality in 
1865, and is now governed by the Bengal Municipal Act III of 
1884 (B.C.) as amended. The municipality has an urea of 
about six square miles and is divided into six wards, the rate- 
payers numbering 7,346 or 25 per cent. of the population. The 
Municipal Board consists of 18 Commissioners, of whom 12 are 
elected, 4 are nominated and 2 are ea-oficio members. The 
average annual income of the municipality during the quinquennia 
ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05 were Rs 49,197 and Rs. 58,147, 
respectively; while the average annual expenditure during those 
periods amounted to Rs. 46,476 and 55,474. In 1907-08 the total 
income was Rs. 56,071, the incidence of taxation per head of the 
population being Re. 1-18-5. The chief sources of income are 
a rate levied at 74 per cent. on the annual value of holdings, 
which realized Rs. 29,559, and conservancy fees (Rs. 15,608). In 
the same year the expenditure amounted to Rs 56,460, the chief 
disbursements being on,conservancy (51°38 per cent.) and public 
works (16:9 per cent.). A proposal for the supply of filtered 
water to the town is under consideration. 

Serampore is the most important municipality in the district, 
having both the largest population and the greatest income. Its 
local administration can be traced back to 1845-46, when the 
inhabitants held a meeting and asked for the introduction of 
Act K of 1842. It was constituted a regular municipality in 
1865, and in 1873 was granted the right of electing Commis- 
sioners, being tho first mofussil municpality to receive that 
privilege. It has an area of about) 3} square miles and is divided 
into four wards; there are 7,081 rate-payers forming 15°8 per cent. 
of the population. The Committee consists of 18 members, of whom 
twelve are elected and six are nominated. During the quinquennia 
ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05, its annual income averaged 
Rs, 57,541 and Rs. 60,684, respectively, while the annual expendi- 
ture averaged Rs. 52,779 and Rs, 57,105, respectively. In 
1907-08 the income aggregated Rs. 65,899, the incidence. of 
taxation per head being Re. 1-4-3, while the expenditure was 
Ra. 76,265. The main sources of income are (1) a rate assessed 
at 74 per cent. on the annual value of holdings, which brought 
in Re, 31,348, and (2) latrine fees at rates ranging from 
annas 12 to Rs. 4% per cent. on the annual value of holdings, 
which amounted ito Rs, 16,070. Tho municipality is slightly 
indebted, having borrowed Rs. 30,000 from Government for 
drainage works in 1891, of which Rs. 9,054 remained unpaid 
at the end of 1907-08. A proposal for supplying filtered 
water from the Howrah waterworks, the intake of which 
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from the Ilooghly river lies within this municipality, has been 
sanctioned, and work is in progress. 

Arambagh was constituted a municipality on lat January 1886 oak 
ita old name, Jahanabad, was changed to Arambagh in 1900 in 
order to avoid confusion with the town of the same name in the 
Gayé district. It is the most rural of all the municipalities in this 
district, consisting of a group of 17 villages, spread over 3 square 
miles, The rate-payers number 1,750 or 21° 1 por cent. of the 
total population. The elective system is not in force, and of the 
10 members serviug on the Committee, two serve er-officio and eight 
are nominated, the Subdivisional Officer being the Chairman. 
The annual income averaged Is, 5,309 in the five years ending 
in 1899-1900 and Rs. 6,454 in the subsequent five years. 
In 1907-08 the total income amounted to Rs. 8,066, the incidence 
of taxation per head being annas 10-1—the lowest in the district. 
The main sources of income are a tax on persons assessed at 
2% (12 annas) per cent. according to their circumstances and 
property, which yielded Ras, 3,224, and. conservancy fees 
(Rs. 1,114). The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Rs, 7,341. 

Uttarpara, the southernmost and smallest of the municipal Uttarpara. 
towns along the Hooghly, was made a municipality in 1865, 
Tt has an area of 14 squsro miles and is divided into four 
wards with 1,350 rate-payers, representing 19:1 per cent. of the 
population. The Municipal Committee consists of 12 members, 
viz., four nominated and eight elected. Tho annual income 
averaged Rs. 13,675 and Rs. 14,770; respectively, in the quin- 
quennia ending in 1899-/900 and 1904-05, In 1907-08 it 
was Rs. 16,567, chiefly derived from a rate on houses and lands 
assessed at the rate of 74 per cent., and from latrine fees 
levied at the rate of 44 per cent. on tho probable letting value of 
holdings. Tho expenditure in the same year was Rs, 14,282, 
and the incidence of taxation per head was the highest in the 
district, viz., Rs. 2-4-1. 

Kotrang, immediately north of Uttarpara, was constituted a Kotronz. 
municipality in 1869. It covers an area of 2 square miles and 
is divided into two wards, the rate-payers numbering 1,275 
or 21°4 per cent, of the population. Of the nine Municipal Com- 
missioners, three sre uominated and six are elected. In the 
quinquennium ending in 1899-1900, and in the subsoquent quin- 
quennium. (1900-01 10 1904-05), the average annual incoma was 
Res. 4,276 and Rs, 5,183, respectively. In 1907-08 the reveipta 
wero Rs. 7,588, chiefly derived from a tax on holdings levied at 
the vate of 6} per cent. on their annual value and from a tax on 
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professions and trades, the incidence of taxation being Re. 1-4 per 
head. Conservancy or latrine fees have been levied in some parts 
of the municipality since 1908. This municipality has the 
smallest population and the least income of the municipalities in 
the district, ‘ 

Baidyabati, lying immediately north of Serampore, was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. It has an area of 5} 
square miles and is divided into four wards; the rate-payers 
number 3,955 and form 23 per cent. of the total population, Of 
the twelve Commissioners, eight are elected and four are nominated, 
During the quinquennia ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05, the 
annual income averaged Ra. 20,462 and Rs, 22,120, respectively. 
In 1907-08 the income aggregated Rs. 25,088, the incidence of 
taxation per head being Rs. 1-4-4, while the expenditure was 
Rs. 25,066. The bulk of the receipts is derived from a tax on 
houses and lands at the rate of 6 per cent. on their aunual value 
(introduced in the second. quarter of 1907-08), a tax on animals 
and vehicles, and latrine foes at the rate of 6} per cent. on the 
annual value of holdings. The amount derived from the tax on 
animals and vehicles is very considerable owing to the fact that 
the important 4a¢ of Sheoréphuli is held within municipal limits ; 
this tax yielded Rs. 5,249 in 1907-08. This municipality has a 
small reserve fund, Ks, 2,500 being invested in the 84 per cent. 
loan of 1854-55, 

Bhadreswar lies between Baidyabati (on the south) and 
French Chandernagore (on the north). It was formed into a 
municipality in 1869 and has an area of about 3 square miles, 
divided into four wards. The rate-payers number 2,417 or 15:9 
per cent, of the population; this small percentage is due, as in the 
case of Serampore, to the presence of a large number of mill 
hands who do not pay rates. The Municipal Committee consists of 
12 members, of whom eight are elected and four are nominated. 
The average annual income in the quinquennia ending in 1899- 
1900 and 1904-05 was Res, 11,805 and Rs, 16,556, respectively. In 
1907-08 the receipts amounted to Rs. 20,709, the incidence of 
texation per head being Re. 1-2-1. In three wards, Bhadreswar, 
Gaurhati and Telinipara, thore is a rate on holdings at 6} per cent, 
of their annual value, and in the fourth ward of Mankundu there 
is a tax on persons, for which there is no fixed rate, but which is 
generally 7 per cent. on the annual income of the rate-payers, 
Latrine fees also have no fixed rate, but are generally assessed 
at the rate of Rs. 4-11 per cent. on the annual value of domestic 
holdings and of Rs. 9-6 on the annual rent of cooly huts. In 
1907-08 the expenditure aggregated Rs. 21,407, the bulk being 
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spent on conservancy and public works Altogether Rs. 30,000 
are invested in 3} per cent, Government paper. 

Bansberia, the most northerly of the municipal towns, was Bausberia, 
constituted a municipality in 1869. It has an area of 62 square 
miles and is divided into four wards, with 1,499 rate-payers or 
23°1 per cont. of the population, Of the nine Municipal Commis- 
sioners, six are elected and three nomiuated. The annual income 
averaged Rs, 6,722 and Rs. 8,082, respectively, during the two 
quinquenvia 1895-96 to 1899-1900 and 1900-01 to 1904-05. In 
1907-08 it was Rs. 8,487, the incidence of taxation per head 
being annas 12-1, while the expenditure was Rs. 9,700. The 
main sources of income are (1) a tax on persons at 14 per cent. 
on their annual income, and (2) receipts from burning ghdis, 
The income under the latter head is considerable owing to the 
sanctity which a‘taches to cremation on the bank of the Bhagirathi 
at Tribeni, 
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obtained from the figures compiled during the census of 1901, 
at which all persons able to read and write were returned as 
literate, According to this test, 197 out of every 1,000 males are 
literate in this district— a proportion exceeded only in the districts 
of Howrah, Midnapore andthe 24-Parganas, and in Caleutta— 
while the ratio in. the case of females is 14 per mille, the 
highest returned by any district) in Bengal. As regards 
knowledge of English, the ratio in the case of males (8°5 per 
mille) is the highest in the Province outside Calcutta and 
Howrah, where conditions are exceptional owing to the number of 
Europeans resident in those two cities. 

The largest numbcr of literates is found in thavas Hooghly 
and Serampore, where they represent 20 and 16 per cent., respec- 
tively, of the total population; ont of 18,842 persons able to 
read and write English in the whole district, nearly half (9,276) 
are inhabitan's of these two thanas. Balagarh thana is the least 
advanced, only 5 per cent. of its population being literate, and 
Goghat thana has the smallest proportion of persons knowing 
English. The reasons for these differences are obvious. The 
Hooghly and Serampore thanas contain all the riparian munici- 
palities with a progressive population and large industrial works, 
Balagarh and Goghat are out-of-the-way thanus with few roads, 
little trade, and a population consisting mostly of low castes, 
such as Bagdis and Kuibarttas. The subdivisions show little 
difference in the percent>ge of literates, the figurcs for Scrampore 
being 11 per cent., Arambigh 104 per cent., and Hooghly 
8-9 per cent. 

According to the returns compiled by the Educational Depart. 
ment, nearly two-thirds (63°5 per cent.) of the boys of school- 
going age attended schools of various kinds in 1898-94, but a 
deciine then set in. In 1900-01 the lowest level was reached 
with 51-9 per cent., but since then the ratio has risen slowly until 
in 1908-99 it was 60:2 per cent. The number of educational 
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institutions, exclusive of colleges, also fell from 1,768 in 1893-94 to 
1,319 in 1900-01, and thon rose slowly to 1,536 in 1908-09, The 
decrease is due mainly to the Lower Primary schools, the number 
of which fill from 1,402 in 1898-94 to 1,001 in 1900-61, 
After this the decline was arrested, the number rising in 
1908 09 to 1,165, including 159 girls’ schools and 76 night 
schools; there was thus a decrease of 237 schools in a decade and 
a half, while the attendance fell by 2,368. On the other hand, 
this loss was partly compensated by theincrease of Upper Primary 
schools from 108 to 126 and of their pupils from 4,000 to 6,110. 

The decrease in the number of schools and scholars is due toa 
variety of causes A uumber of Lower Drimary schools have 
disappeared owing to inefficiency and their incapacity to come up 
to departmental standards, but the main causo must be sought 
elsewhere. Owing to the continued unhe:lthiness of the district, 
a considerable number of the better-educsted classes have migrated 
with their fumilies to Calcutta ‘and. other places. At the same 
time, up-country people have migrated into the riparian muni- 
cipalities in search of employment in the amills and elsewhere, while 
a body of aboriginals, Santals, Oraons, otc., have found their 
way into the mofussil. The necessary consequence is that a 
portion of the old residents, mostly literates, have left the 
district, while a larger number of immigrants, mostly adults and 
illiterates, have come to live in it, In this way the ratio of 
literacy and of boys attending the schools has been reduced, 
necessitating the closure of a certain number of Primary and 
other schools. 

On the other hand, progress is noticeable in the education 
of girls, the ratio of female literates rising from 4 per mille in 
1881 to 9 in 1891 and to 14 in 1901. ,The educational returns 
also show that the number of girls at school represented 6:2 per 
cent. of the number of girls of school-going ege in 1908-09 as 
against 4°4 per cent. in 1893-94, Some progress is further 
shown by the Muhammedans, the number of such pupils having 
. increased from 7,509 to 8,476 in the same period. 

The bulk of the secondary schools lie in the Serampore subdivi- 
sion, where the population has increand, and trade and manufac- 
tures thrive. The Sadar subdivision has fewer schools of this 
class, probably because the interior is severely affected by malaria, 
The inlend subdivision of Arambagh is the least advanced, having 
only three High English schools, whereas the Serampore sub- 
division contains 16 such schools. Theee schools are naturally 
located in the municipalities and in villages in which the middle 
classes bulk largely, e.g., those lying along the banks of the 
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rivers and their main branches, such as the Saraswati, the Kana 
Damodar, the Kausiki, the Kana Dwarakeswar, ete. 

The inspecting staff consists of one Deputy Inspector, 3 
additional Deputy Inspectors, 10 Sub-Inspectors and 8 Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors, besides 12 Guru Instructors employed by the 
District Board. 

There are two colleges in this district, the Hooghly College and 
the Uttarpara College. The formor, which is located in Chinsura, 
was opened on Ist August 1836, according toa stone tablet in the 
college, but was really first: established in its present building somo 
time between March and May of the following year. This fine 
building, which had been built by M. Perron, the general of 
Scindia, about 1805, was purchased from Jagamohan Seal, who had 
bought it in execution of a decree against Prankissen Haldar. The 
college was originally maintained from the Mohsin Fund, so 
called because it owed-its creation to a pious Musalman named 
Muhammad Mohsin, The latter inherited the large property of 
his step-sister, the widow of Salah-ud-din, Fawidar of Hooghly, 
and being heirless executed on 30th April, 1806, a trust deed by 
which he appointed two trastees to manage the property and to 
spend the proceeds in the service of God and the maintenance of 
the Imambara, After his death, in 1813, complaints of mis- 
management and embezzlement were made against the mutwalis ; 
and in 1817 the Board of Revenue stepped in and took charge of 
the property, appointing a Muhammadan gentleman as manager 
of the property and the Imambara, , The dismissed trustees insti- 
tuted a suit, which lvated till 1885, In the meantime the 
Government let out the Saiyadpur estate in patni, and eventually 
the amount paid as sa/ami with the accumulated interest aggre- 
gated Ra. 8,61,000. The suit of the trustees, which was taken up 
to the Privy Council, having been finally dismissed, the college was 
established from this surplus and a one-ninth share of the trust 
income. The income made available for the maintenance of the 
college gradually rose to Rs. 57,000 per annum, but objections 
were raised to the appropriation of this fund to a college open to 
members of all communities. Accordingly, the Government of 
Bengal, by a Resolution dated 29th July 18738, set apart the 
fund for the exclusive promotion of education among Muham- 
madans in Bengal, and made the Hooghly College a Government 
institution to be maintained from general revenues. 

The college once ranked next inimportance to the Presidency 
College, and among its alumni are men like the late Mr. Justice 
Dwarka Nath Mitra ard Mr. Amir Ali. The Finance Committee 
of 1886 advocated its abolition, and in 1891 it was decided that, 
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if possible, the college should be handed over to local control. 
This step was not taken, butit was agreed that in future the 
staff should consist entirely of men recruited in India. This 
decision was carried into effect in 1896. In 1899 a memorial 
signed by a large number of zamindars, retired Government 
servants, High Court pleaders and former pupils, was submitted 
to Government requesting that some at least of the staff 
of the college might be members of the Indian Educational 
Service. As a result of this memorial, Sir John Woodburn, the 
then Lientenant-Governor, ordered that arrangements should, if 
possible, be made by which the services of a member of the 
Indian Educational Service or a European officer with the degree 
of an English University should be made available for the post of 
Principal, 

The college consists of two departments, an English and an 
Arabic, the former being open to/all students who have passed 
the University Entrance Examination. Under the old regula- 
tions of the University, it provided for education up tothe M. A. 
exumination. Under the new regulations, it has arranged to 
teach certain specified subjects of the Intermediate examina- 
tion in Arts and Science, aud provision has been made for 
teaching Huglish, Sanskrit, Persian, History, Mathematics and 
Vernacular composition up to the B.A. standard. The adminis- 
tration of the college is entrusted to a governing body with the 
Commissioner as President and the Principal as Secretary. The 
fees are Rs. 6 a month, but Muhanimadans pay only half that 
sum, the balance b:ing met from the Mohsin Fund. A collegiate 
school and a madrasa are attached to the collego, the latter of 
which is maintained from the Mohsin Fund; there are a hostel and 
mess for Muhammadans, and another hostel and mess for Hindus. 
The college has a valuable library of old books. The number of 
students on its rolls on the 31st March 1909 was 117. 

The U:tarpara College is the outoome of the public spirit of Uttarpara. 
the late Babu Jayukrishna Mukherji and his son Raja Piyari 
Mohan Mukherji. In 1846 Jayakrishna Mukhorji opened a Gov- 
ernment school at Uttarpara, which was endowed with property 
belonging to himself and his brother Babu Rajkrishna Mukherji, 
yielding an annual income of Rs. 1,200. After long continued 
efforts to have the school raised to the status of a college, he submitted 
a proposal to Government, in 1887, for the establishment of an 
aided college in connection with the Government school. ‘The 
Government consented to this proposal, provided that the school 
was taken off its hands, to which he agreed. The terms of the 
transfer were finally sottled with Raja Piyari Mohan Mukherji 
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in March 1889; and the college and the collegiate school were 
then placcd under a governing bosrd, consisting of the Collector 
as President and several of the Mukherjis as representatives of 
the family. In 1897, the Government resumed charge of the 
sehool, after which the college was maintained by Raja Piyari 
Mohan Mukherji till 1906. In the following year the latter 
made over an eudowement of Rs. 1,200 a year to ihe college, the 
management of which was then vested in an enlarged governing 
body, with the Principal as Secretary. The college teaches up 
to the Intermediate Examination in Arts and is located in a sub- 
stantial two-storeyed building situated on the river bank. A 
hostel is attached to it. There were 32 students on the rolls on 
the 31st March 1909. 

No account of collegiate education in ILooghly would be 
complete without a reference io the late Serampore College, 
which owed its establishment=to the three Baptist missionaries, 
William Carey, Joshua Marshman aud William Ward. In 1817 
they bought a piece of ground adjoining the mission premisos, 
and on 15th July 1818 issued a prospectus of the proposed 
college. The scheme received the hearty approval and support of 
the Governor-General and of the Danish Governor of Seramporo ; 
and Ward was deputed to make collections in England for its 
support. The buildirg, however, an Ionic structure, which cost 
about £15,000, was built entirely from funds contributed by the 
missionar:es themselves. The sources from which this money 
came were mainly the salery that Carey received as Professor 
in the Government College of Fort William, the income from 
the school established by Dr. ard Mrs Marshman, and the profits 
of the press set up by Ward. 

In 1827, the College was granted a charier by the then King 
of Denmark, Frederic VI ; and when Seramporo was transferred 
to the British in 1845, the treaty of purchase contained a clause 
reserving all the rights and immunities granted to the college 
by the Danish King. 

The original design of the institution was “to promote piety 
and learning, particularly among the rative Christian population 
of India.” For some years Sauskrit and the vernaculars were 
the medium of instruction, though European science was taught 
and English was studied as a speciul subject. Serampore thus 
became a centre of Oriental as distinct from English education. 
From the outset Carey insisted that theological students, while 
they should above all “be imbued with a knowledge of the 
Scriptures and of Christian doctrine,” should be “ taught Sanskrit 
in the most efficient manner, and be made as fully acquainted 
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With the philosophic doctrines which form the soul of the 
Buddhist and Puranic systems, as are the learued in India them- 
selves.” But by 1824 English began to assert ifs supremacy as 
the medium of education and Sanskrit slowly receded into the 
background. 

Tho Serampore missionaries were already old men when they 
established the college, and they passed away before they 
could realize their ideals or get sufficiert endowment and support 
to justify their organizing it on university lines. For the next 
fifty years, however, the college, at first independently and then 
in affiliation with Calcutta University, gave a sound general and 
Christian cducation to a large body of Hindu, Eurasian and 
native Christian youths, and was admittedly one of the most 
successful institutions of the kiud in India. In 1883, in conse- 
quence of a change of policy on the part of the Committee in 
England, the college, avd practically, also the school classes, were 
closed to non-Christians. -For the past-quarter of a century 
the college has maintained a boarding school for Christian boys 
and normal and theological classes for Christian teachers and 
preachers, retaining its connection with the University ovly as a 
high school. 

In 1900 Dr. Howells (at that time Professor in the Baptist 
Mission Society Theological Seminary, Cuttack) began a move- 
ment for the reorganization of the Collego on the lines laid down 
by its founders. Dr. Howells wrote a series of papers and 
pamphlets on theological and Christian education in India, and 
brought the subject up for discussion beforo various Indian mis- 
sionary conferences, Bap:ist and interdenominationesl, His pro- 
posals wero sympathetically discussed in the Calcutta, Madras, 
Bangalore, Poona and other interdenominational missionary con- 
ferences; and, while there was considerable difference of opinion 
in regard {o details, practically all Indian mistiouaries sympa- 
thized with the main objects in view, viz, the bringing of 
the study of Christian theology into closer touch with gencral 
culture, and the securing of acudemic recognition of theological 
studies and effective co-operation in the production of theological 
and other Christian literature. The subject was further discussed 
at the Madras Decennial Conference of December 1902 and at 
important conferences of Baptists held at Serampore in July 1907 
and in March 1908. 

As an outcome of these discussions, a representative body of 
Baptists with the College Council have recently issued an appeal 
for £250,000 with which to transform the college into a Christian 
Univorsity. The main object is to reorganize the college into a 
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Theological University conferring its own divinity degrees, with a 
first grade College of Arts and Science in affiliation with the 
University of Calcutta and open to all students, lay and theo- 
logical, Christian ard non-Christian. ‘Lhe Trustees of the 
Arthington Fund have made a grant of £7,000 towards new land 
and buildings; ard the Baptist Missionary Society has guaranteed 
to support one Native and four European professors.” Collegiate 
classes teaching up to the Intermediate have now (1911) been 
opened. 

In 1908.09 there were 82 High English schools, i.¢., schools 
teaching up to the Entrance or Matriculation standard of the 
University ; and the total number of pupils studying in thom 
was 5,370, representing an average of 168 for each school. In 
no other district in the Burdwan Division are thore so many 
schools of this class or so many pupils at this stage of education. 
Three are Government schools, vis., the Hooghly Collegiate school, 
the Hooghly Branch school with the Model school, and the Uttar- 
para school. The Hooghly Branch school is the oldest of all the 
existing High schools, having heen founded in 1834 by Mr. D. 
O, Smyth, then Judge of Hooghly: the funds for the building 
and other expenses were raised by subscriptions given by the 
principal zamindars of the district. 

No less than 17 High schools received aid from Government, 
the District Board or the Municipalities in 1908-09 (tothe extent 
of Rs. 7,671 out of a total cost of Rs, 58,698), viz, Arambagh, 
Bagati, Baidyabati, Balagarh, Bhadreswar, Bhandarhati, Bhastara, 
Chatré, Chinsura Free Church, Dasgharaé, Guptipara, Ichhoba, 
Mandalai, Janai, Kaikala, Konnagar, Serampore Union and 
Somra, Of those, the Chinsura Free Church Institution (situated 
apposite the court barracks,) had the largest number of pupils 
(303) in that year and the largest grant (Rs. 960). ‘T'welve 
schools are unaided, o/s , Bihari Lal Free, Chandernagore Garh- 
bati, Ohinsura Training Academy, Garalgachha, Gopalnagar 
Gy&nada Institution, Haripal, Itachané, Mahanad Free Church, 
Sheakhala, Sikandarpur K. P. Pal’s Institution, Singur and 
Serampore K. M. Shaha’s Free Institution. The Chinsura Train- 
ing Academy with 424 boys on the rolls has a larger attendance 
than any other High school; but in the Entrance Examination 
of 1908 the Government schools were moat successful, passing 50 
students with four in the first division; the aided schools of 





*The facts above stated have been taken from three pamphlets— The Cradle 
of Modern Missions,” “ A Christian University for India” and “ The Serampore 
Charter and other related documents and papers.” 
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Serampore town, viz., Konnagar, Chatra and Serampore Union, did 
almost as well, passing .4 students, of whom nine were placed in 
the first, division 

In 1408-09 the Middle English schools numbered 55 and the Middle 
Middle Vernacular schools 12 (as against 28 in 1898-94), The Schools. 
decline in Middle Vernacular schools is not peculiar to this 
district, and is largely due to the general desire of parents to 
have their children taught English. Of the 55 Middle English 
schools, two were managed by the District Board, 44 were aided 
by the District Board and the Municipalities, and nine were 
unaided; of the 12 Middle Vernacular schools, all but one were 
aided. 

For the elementary education of boy's there were, in 1908-09, Permany 
126 Upper Primary schools and 930 Lower Primary schools, 8°#0°™* 
the number of pupils at which was 6,110 and 28,123, 
respectively, giving an average of 49 boys to an Upper 
Primary school and of 30.to a Lower Primary school. Of 
the Upper Primary schools, 'six (attached to.the Guru Training 
schovls) were maintained by Government, 119 were aided and 
only one was unaided. Of the Tower Primary schools, 818 
received grants in-aid and 112 were unaided. The average cost 
of an Upper Primary school in the same year was Rs, 188 
and of a Lower Primary school Rs. 78. Seven scholarships 
are allotted to boys on the results of the Upper Primary 
Examination and 28 scholarships on tho results of the Lower 
Primary Examination Seventy-six night schools have been 
opened for the labouring classes, which were attended by 1,298 
pupils; they are mostly conducted by the teachers of day 
schools, 

In 1908-09 there were 159 female schools with 3,573 pupil: Femazr 
(exclusive of boys’, besides 959 girls reading in boys’ schools and Le ss 
320 reading in wcktabs: in all, 4,852 females. Fourteen of 
these schools were unaided and 145 were aided, including two 
zanana agencies in Hooghly town, one under a European and 
the other under a Muhammadan female teacher, and two Model 
Primary schools at Bainchi and Shewkhala. The girls’ schools aro 
generally conducted by male teachers, except the zanna agencies 
aud some schools under missionary managemeut ; thirteen of the 
latter received grants-in-aid and five were unaided. 

Under this head may be mentioned the Iitakari Sabha of Uttarpara 
Uttarpara, which wus founded in 1863 by the late Babu Harihar cag 
Chatterji of that town, its chief objects being to educate the poor, 
to distribute medicines to the indigent sick, to support poor 
widows and orphans, to encourage female education by the award 
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of scholarships to girls, and to ameliorate the social, moral and 
intellectual condition of the inhabitants of Uttarpara and 
neighbouring places. The income of the Sabha is derived from 
the subscriptions of the members, donations from others, Govern- 
ment grants, interest on Government securities avd annuities 
from the estate of the late Babu Piyari Mohan Banerji. It holds 
annual examinations for girls in the Burdwan Division, issuing 
certificates to the successful candidates, and awarding prizes and 
scholarships. 

An important technical institution has recently been star‘ed in 
the district, tis., $he Government Central School of Weaving at 
Serampore, the object of which is to teach improved methods of 
weaving on hand-looms. There are to be two classes of students 
to receive instruction here, rzz., (1) a higher class consisting of 
men of the Sibpur apprentice type, who will be trained to become 
teachers, manufacturers or—assis'au(s of manufacturers, and (2) 
a lower class consisting of weavers and their sous from Serampore 
and the neighbourhood. 

In order to attract students Government has offered 20 scholar- 
ships of Rs. 15 each tenable for two years to the students of the 
higher class, and 20 scholarships of Rs. 6 aud 20 more of Ra. 4 
each tenable for four months to pupils in the lower class. The 
Hooghly District Board has also offered 10 scholarships of Ra. 6 
each for local weavers, ‘The school was opened in January 1909 
under a European Prineipal, and the classes started with 6 free 
students, 17 students holding scholarships, and 10 teachers uuder- 
going a course of training, 

With the exception of madrases, which are referred to below, 
the only other public educational institutions culling for mention 
are thetr:ining schools for teachers. Thoreis a first-grade train- 
ing school at Hooghly, which had 105 pupils on the rolls on 31tg 
March 1909, and in the interior six Guru training schools have 
been started (two in each subdivision) with 69 yurus on the rolls. 

The private institutions include Sanskrit fo/s, Musalman 
maktabs, Koran schools, elementary schools not conferming to 
departmental standards, and schools having less than 10 pupils. 
In 1908-09 there were 48 private Sanskrit to/s with 256 pupils, 
29 Koran schools with 231 pupils, and 44 non-departmental 
schools with 914 pupils. The number of private o/s and maktass 
is declining, as they are gradually accepting departmental 
standards, and are thus being converted into public institutions 

In 1908-09 there were 8,476 Musalman pupils at school, 
represonting 62°5 per cent, of the number of Muhammadan boys 
of school-going age. In maktabs they learn the Koran and the 
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rudiments of Persian and Arabic; a more advanced education is 
given in four m«drasas, which teach Persian, Arabic and Urdu, the 
standard laid down for the Calcutta Madras. being followed as far 
as practicable. The madrasa attached to the Hooghly College is 
maintained from the Mohsin Fuud, while three are under private 
mauvagement. The Sitapur a.d Phurphura madrasax have applied 
for recognition as upper grade schools. 

Higher Sarskrit education is given in a number of recognized 
tols, which send up candidates for the Sanskrit First, Second 
and Title Examinations held annually under the supervision of 
managing committees with the Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College as Secretary. One to/, the Viswanath Chatuspathi at 
Chinsura, is managed by a committee, and is maintained from a 
fund left by its founder, the late Babu Bhudevy Mukherji. The 
other /o’s in this district are private, and are mostly found in 
old places, such as Tribeni (including Bansberia), Bhadreswar, 
Baidyabati, Uttarpara, Tarakeswar, Khanakul, Kristanagar, ete, 
As regards the nature of these éo/s, the following extracts are 
quoted from the Report of the late Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna, c.1.8., Principal of the Sanskrit College, who in 1891 
inspec'«d the ¢ols of Bengal. ‘*The word to/ is a word of non- 
Sanskrit origin, and is in use only in Bengal, where to/s are also 
called chavpadi or chaubadi, from Sauskrit chutuspathi, a place for 
teaching the four Vedas. The fo/is an institution of  peculisr 
character. It is a school of learning where pupils are not only 
taught free of charge, but are likewis» lodged and boarded free. 
As the name to/ is confined to Bengal, so is the practice of lodging 
and boarding pupils, as a rule, confined to this Province. The 
only departure in Bengal from this practice is to be found in 
the ftols of Nadia, where pupils till lately were almost uviversally 
not fed by their teachers. 

“A folis generally located outside the limits of inhabited 
places, villages or towns. It consists of one or more long huts with 
mud or wicker walls and thatched roofs, Each hut is divided into 
compartments, the partitions, however, not reaching to the roof. 
These compartments, in which the students are quartered, are 
of small dimensions, generally about seven feet square, and raised 
banks of earth (vedi) within very often serve for bedsteads. The 
part of the compartment that is not occupicd by the vedi is reserved 
for cooking and other purposes. All the pupils in a to?, however, 
do not cook for themselves. Some get their meals free at the 
house of the teacher. The pupils who cook their food receive free 
gifts of rice and.other eatables from their teacher. Pupils not 
belonging to the same class of Brahmans as the teacher always 
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cook for themselves. All the pupils in a ¢o/ are not: free boarders. 
Some of the pupils may be local residents who attend the éo? as 
day-scholars. Some pupils again who are not local residents may 
be freely boarded by local residents, Beginners or grammar 
pupils generally are the pupils who are so boarded. In addition 
to the huts that furnish quarters to the students, there is a hut 
called sarasiati-mandup, open on one side and sheltered on the 
other three. It measures about 20 feet by 10 feet, and is tho 
place where the teacher teaches his pupils, The toacher takes his 
seat here on a mat, andthe pupils take theirs on separate mats 
before him, some on his right, some on his left, and some also 
facing him, if there is no more room on the right and the left, 

“The work begins at about 7 o’clock in tho morning, und 
continues to about noon. All the pupils being assembled together, 
the teacher begins with the least-adyanced and gradually passcs 
on to the most advanced... The object of.this arrangement is that 
the more advanced pupils may have the benefit of a revision by 
means of the lessons of the less advanced. Pupils are dismissed 
as they finish their lessons. If their day’s work is not finished in 
the morning, the teacher and the pupils resume work at about 4 
in the afternoon, and continue it till dusk. In the evening again 
pupils are allowed to bring their doubts and difficulties before 
the teacher for solution, and at this time the teacher also questions 
the beginners, There is very little of classification of students 
in a fol, each pupil, genorally speaking, having his own l+sson. 
Only in occasional instances have some two or three pupils the 
same lesson. Not more than one book is read by a pupil ata 
time, and the quantity of work done each day is but moderate. 
This makes it possible for a single teacher toteach each day a 
number of pupils, each with his separate lesson. The work done, 
though moderate in quantity, is done in a thorough style. 

“ At Tribeni, in the Hooghly district, long a famous seat of 
Sanskrit learning, such learning is now in decadence. Jagannbth 
Tarkapanchinan was a native of this place, and a long train of 
eminent Pandits before and after him are associated with the 
namo of Tribeni. Its one ¢e/ now represents the “seven or cight”’ 
that oxisted in 1818, as stated by Mr. Ward (Adam’s Report on 
Vernacular | ducation in Bengal and Kehar, edited by Rev, J. 
Long, Calcutta, 1868, p 40). This solitary /o/ is taught by a 
learned Pandit, Ambika Charan Vidyaratua, fifth in descent from 
Jagannath Tarkapanchinan, and with his demise the traditional 
reputation of Tribeui as a seat of learning will have passed away. 
In tho rest of the Hooghly district, things are no better than at 
Tribeni. Khanakul-Kristanagar, long noted as one of the most 
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eminent seats of learning in Bengal, has but four fols at present, 
none of them in a flourishing condition. Nor do its present 
Pandits enjoy the reputation that their predecessors did. Pash- 
pur and Narit, which too had for numerous generations been 
places of Sanskrit learning, have now ceased to have a single fol. 
Bansbaria with twelve or fourteen éo/s, Bhadreswar with its ten, 
and Gondalpara with its ten in 1818 (all according to Mr Ward’s 

énumeration as quoted on pages 40 and 41 of Adam’s Report, 

Long’s edition), have almost ceased to have any ¢u/, there being 
only one good fof now at Bansboria taught by Pandit Mahendra- 
nath Tarkapanchanan, and another (a nominal one) at Bhadres- 
wari”. 

The students mostly live with their parents or recognized 
guardians, and only a few whose homes are in the interior live in 
hostels and messes, There are two hostels in Chinsura attached to 
the Hooghly College, one Hindu and the. other Musalmin, both 
of which are under Governmett management, while there are 12 
messes under private management in Hooghly town and elsewhere. 
In 1908-09 the total number of boarders in hostels and messes was 
380. 

Seven libraries are reported to be in existence in the district, of 

which that at Uttarpari is the most important. It is located in a 
double-storeyed building, situated on the river bank, and contains 
a large number of valnablf old books on India. This library 
was founded, in 1859, by the late Raja Jayakrishna Mukherji and 
has an endowment consisting of laxded property and Government 
securities ; the fund is managod by fivo trustees. Among other 
libraries may be mentioned th; Hooghly public library founded 
in 1853, and the Serampore public library established in 1871. 

Two Bengali weekly papers are issued at Chiusura, viz. tho 
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deuls chiefly with educatioual and literary topics, and the Chinsura 
Vartavaha. Babu Akshay Kumar Sarkar, a well known Bengali 
author, for several years edited a Bengali weekly named 
Sadharani, which was published at Chinsura. 

The Serampore missionaries wero the first to cast type in the 


vernacular languages and to employ native compositors; and the . 


earliest vernaculor newspapors in Bongali were issucd from this 
press at Serampore in 1818. In April of that year, John Clark 
Marshman, ¢.s.1., son of Dr, Marshman, issued tho first monthly 
Bengali magazine, the Dig-Darsan, and next month issucd the first 
weekly, the Samachar Darpan. The Friend of India was also issued 
by him and his father in 1818 as a monthly, then in 1820 as a 
quarterly magazine, and next in 1835 as a weekly paper The 
R 
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goodwill was purchased by Mr. Robert Knight in 1874, and it is 
now the daily paper known as the Statesman, “It was,’ writes 
Raja Binaya Krishna Deb, “the Serampore missionaries who 
heralded the growth and development of the Vernacular Press. 
Not only was the first newspaper, Samachar Darpan, started by 
them in 1818, but Bongali printing types and press were first 
successfully introduced. The late Rev, Lall Bebary Dey 
writes *:—~‘The printing press brought from England by Mr. Ward 
wasset up. A fount of Bengali type was cast through the assist- 
ance of a Bengali blacksmith named Panchanan, who had learnt 
to cut punches from Dr, Wilkins. On the 18th of March 1800, 
an ever-momorable day, Carey took an impression of the first page 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew. The last page was printed on the 
10th February, 1801. Then was the New Testament printed. 
Obristian tracts followed im rapid succession.’ According to 
Raivey,t the Bengali typography was.introduced in 1778, and the 
first book, a grammar in Bengali characters, was printed at 
Hooghly; it was writen by Mr. N.B. Halhead, an eminent 
Orientalist, whose patron was Warren Hastings. The Bengali 
types were first prepared by Charles Wilkins, then a Lieutenant of 
the Bengal Army, from whom Panchanan learnt this art.¢”’ 





* The Bengal Magazine, February, 1875, 
+ Rainey’s Topoyraphical Sketch, ete. 
fiThe}Karly History and Growth of Calcutta, 1905, pp. 222-4, 
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Arambagh. —Tleadquarters town of the subdivision of the same 
name, situated in 22° 53’ N. and 87° 47’ K. on the Dwarakeswar 
river. In 1911 it had a population of 8,048, as compared with 
8,366 in 1891. The town contains the usual public offices 
found at a subdivisional headquarters—a munsif’s court, sub- 
jail, police station, sub-registry office, dispensary, post office 
(but not a telegraph office), High English school, theoffces of 
the Tsocal Board and the Municipality, and a District Board 
bungalow. It is distinctly rural in appearance, the houses being 
mainly kulcha aud most of tho roads unmetalled, and it has no 
large trade or industry. Jt was formerly called Jahanabad, but 
the name was changed in 1900 to Arambagh, to avoid confusion 
with the town of Jahanabad in the Gaya district. The name, 
which means the garden of ease, refers to a garden of the Miyans, 
the most influential family in the place. 

The town is touched by several important roads, including the 
Old Benares, Old Nagpur and Arambagh-Burdwan roads, but is 
difficult of access during the rains, being cut off by the floods 
of the Damodar and other rivers. At this time of the year the 
only practicable means of reaching the place is to go by a round- 
about way, viz., by the Arambagh-Burdwan road. ‘Lhe quickest 
means of reaching the place in other seasons is to go by rail to 
Tarakeswar and thence by road, either riding or in a paki. The 
distance from Tarakeswar to Arambagh is 18 miles by the Old 
Benares Road eid Chapadanga and 16 miles across country vid 
Keshabpur. There is a Public Works Department bungalow at 
Chépadanga (5 miles from Tarakeswar) and a District Board 
bungalow at Mayapur (12 miles from Tarakeswar and 6 milea 
from Arambagh). 

Arambagh is an old place, which was of some importance 
owing to its situation on tho Old Padshahi road from Burdwan to 





* We desire to acknowledge our obligations to Lieut.-Col. D. G, Crawford, 
J.M.8., for his kindnees in revising the draft, - 
RQ 
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Midcapore. In 1590 A.D., Man Singh, then Governor of Bihar, 
intending to invade Orissa, marched ofa Burdwan to this place 
and cantoned his troops here, waiting till the exd of the rains 
would enable him to tuke the field.* No old remuins, however, 
have survived, presumably on account of the encroachments of 
the river. The ruins of two indigo factories can still be seen, one 
at Kalipur west of the river and another at Pérul in the south- 
east. Near the latter, in the second mile of the road to Arandi, is 
a large tank, a quarter of a mile square, called Ranjit Rai’s tank, 
about which the following story is told :t 

“Ranjit Rai was a big zamindar, called by courtesy a Raja, 
who lived in a village named Garhbari, on the north of the Old 
Benares road, about a mile east of Arambigh. He was a devoted 
worshipper of the goddess Durga, who on one occasion played the 
part of his daughter to show him favour. On the morning of the 
day of the Baruni festival (thirteenth day of the moon in April), a 
shaukhari, or desler in conch-shell ornaments, while passing near 
tha tank now known as Ranjit Rai’s tank, felt thirsty, aud went 
to the tank to get a drink of water. On reaching the giat, he saw 
a beautiful maiden bathing there. The maiden enquired who he 
was, On hearing that he wasa stdnkhd, she asked whether he 
had a pair of shankhds, or shell bracelets, which would suit her. 
He said tnat he had such o pair, but they were expensive. The 
girl then came out of the tank, and asked the man to put the 
bracelets on her wrists. Ile did so, and told her that their price 
was five rupees. The girl said that she had no money with her. 
but that, if the man would go to her father, Ranjit Rui, he would 
pay forthe bracelets. She further told the sténkhdri to tell her 
futher that he would find, in a niche in the room facing south, a 
small box with five rupees init; and added that, if her father 
made any demur to paying, if the man returned to the g/d and 
called for her, she would pay. The shduksdri accordingly went 
to Ranjit Rai’s house, told his story and asked for the five 
rupees, 

“Ranjit Rai, it happened, had no daughter, and at first he 
thought of simply dismissing the man asa liar; on second thoughts 
he went to look for the box, and found it, with five rupees inside, 
in the place described. He then thought that some supernatural 
ageney was at work, and went with the shdnxkhdri to the ghdt 
where ihe girl had been bathing. The shadnktdri called out for 
the girl whom he had seen, saying: ‘ Where are you, Oh beautiful 
maiden, who took a pair of shavkhds from me this morning? In 





* Akoarndma, Elliot, Vol VI, p. 86. 
¢ D. G, Crawford, Bri?’ History of the Heaghly District, pp. 68:69, 
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answer a pair of hands, weariug the new bracelets, were raised 
from the water in the centre of the tank. The Raja threw hiuwself 
on the ground and prayed to Durga, and in the evening cele- 
brated a great pu/é at the tank. To this day the Barani or 
bathing festival is celebrated at Ranjit Rai’s tank.” 

Arambagh Subdivision—Western subdivision of the dis- 
trict, lying between 22° 386’ and 23° 2’ north latitude, and 
between 87° 32’ and 88’° 1’ cast longitude, with an arca of 406 
square miles. It is roughly triangular in shape, with its base 
resting on the Damodar in the cast. On the south-west it is 
bounded partly by the Rtpnarayan and Dwarakeswar rivers and 
partly by the Ghatal and Sadar subdivisions af Midnapore; and 
on the north-west it is bounded by the Bishnupur subdivision of 
DBankur& and the Sadar subdivision of Burdwan. The western- 
most part, which is included in thana Goghat, is undulating and 
has a comparatively high level ; but) {he rest of the subdivision, 
which is bounded on the east by the Damodar, on the west by 
the Dwarakeswar, and on the south by ihe Riipuarayan, is low- 
lying and liable to the annual floods of the first two rivers, their 
brauches and tributaries. In 1901 the subdivision had a popu- 
lation of 827,389 with 806 persons tothe square mile. It is 
rural throughcut, even its one town, Arambagh, being practically 
non-urban. The present subdivision was formed in 1879 and used 
to be known as the Jahinabad subdivision. 

Badanganj.—A villagoin thana Goghat of the Arambigh 
subdivision, situated on the extreme western boundary of the 
district. It contains a police outpost, and is the centre of a consi- 
derable trade, chiefly in timber and tusser silk, which is woven 
locally. There is an old sarai here with an inscription dated 
1125 H. (1718 A.D) 

Baidyabati (Baidya, physician, and ati, place) —A town on 
the west bank of the river Hooghly, situated in 22° 47’N. and 
88° 20’'E. At the census of 1911 its population was returned 
at 20,616, or 3,342 more than in 1901. According to the 
census figures, the male population is in considerable excess, 
probably owing to the number of mill-hands. Baidyabati was 
constituted a municipality in 1869, and, besides the Municip:1] 
office, contains two town outposts subordinate to the Serampore 
police station, one at Baidyabati and the other at Sheoraphuli. 
There are also a small dispensary for out-patients, a High 
English school, two Sanskrit fo/s teaching Smrifa (law), two 
stations of the Kast Indian Railway, viz , Sheoraphuli and Baidya- 
bati, the former of which is a junction for the Tarakeswar line, 
and a large jute mill at Champdani, The town extends chiefly 


Sheori- 
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along the river bank, North Chatra being on the south, while the 
rest of Chatra is included in the Serampore Municipality. Above 
Chatra is Sheoriphuli, which is a great market for jute and vege- 
tables: in fact, the largest in Western Bengal; next, separated by 
the Baidyabati Khal, which drains the Dankuvi marshes and falls 
into the Hooghly, is Baidyabati proper; and lastly, to the east of 
it, is Champdani with a large /asti of mill-hands. The branch 
Grand Trunk Road, which starts at Sibpur, passes through the 
town and crosses the railway from west to east, joining the main 
Grand Trunk Road at Ghiretti. Baidyabati was formerly a place 
of considerable importance and had a thana, which was transfer- 
red in July 1878 to Singur, It still contains several interesting 
old places, notably Sheoraphuli, Nimai-Tirtha Ghat and Champ- 
dani. Baidyabati is the site of the first Bengali novel, d/aler 
Gharer Duildi, written in 1858 by Pyari Chand Mittra (under 
the nom-de-plume of Tek Chand Thakur), which was translated by 
G. D. Oswell in 1893. 

Sheoraphult, once’an insignificant village, first rose to import- 
ance owing to its being the seat of an influential zamind&ri family, 
whose estate was consequently called the Sheoraphuli Raj. Its 
history is as follows, Purgana Arsha of Sarkar Satgaon belonged to 
two Kayasths, Rameswar and hig brother Vasudev. Between 1728 
and 1740 A. D. a portion of the pargan, comprising strips of land 
on both banks of the Hooghly river from Hooghly to Calcutta, 
was constituted a separate zamindari under the name of “ Zamin- 
dari Kismat Muhammad Aminpur,” ‘This was subdivided between 
the second and third sons;of, Rameswar and his two nephews. 
The second son Makund got a nine-annas and the third son 
Ramkrishna a seven-annas share of Muhammad Aminpur; the elder 
nephew Manohar gof 10 annas and the younger nephew Ganga- 
dhar six anvas of pargana Boro ; the remainder of Painam went to 
the eldest son of Rameswar Raghudev, the ancestor of the 
Bansberia family. Manohar removed to Sheoraphuli and Ganga- 
dhar to Bally (Howrah), where he died childless and was suc- 
ceeded by Durgaprasad, son of the younger son of Manohar, thus 
founding the ten annas and six annas branches of the Sheoraphuli 
family. 

The members of the family bore the title of Sddramani or 
jewe! of the Sidras, the origin of which is accounted for as follows. 
In the time of Murshid Kuli Khan, a Brahman zamindar, having 
fallen into arrears with his revenue, was ordered to be dragged 
into the Nawab’s Baikuntha (paradise), te, a tank filled with 
ordure. ‘To save the Brahman from this ignominy, an ancestor of 
this family paid up the entire arrears—an act of generosity which 
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pleased the Nawab so much that he bestowed on him the title of 
Sadramani, ‘his disinterested action is attributed by one writer 
to Manohar; but he could not have been the zamindar in the time 
of Murshid Kuli Khan, who died in 1725, and it may be attributed 
with more probability te Rameswar’s eldest son, Raghudev.* 

Among the descendants of Manohar, the best-known was 
Harish Chandra Rai, who flourished in the beginning of the 19th 
century. The great Adé at Sheoraéphuli owes its origin to him, 
and he also built the fine temple of Ramchandra at Guptipara, 
He specially patronized the worship of Jagannath at Mahesh 
(Serampore). Usually he rode to the shrice with half a dozen 
outriders and a long array of followers; and the annual ceremony 
of bathing Jagannath’s image was postponed till he arrived 
and issued orders for its performance. About 1830 a Teli 
family of Serampore having come into possession of a portion 
of the land forming the temple endowment, by foreclosure of 
a mortgage of the Bally zamindari, tried to usurp this honour. 
The priests, being bribed by the elis, had the image bathed 
when the latter gave the word, and the crowds began to disperse. 
Harish Chandra rode in haste to the temple, caused the chief 
priests to be bound and carried to Sheoraphuli, when he subjected 
them for three days to many kinds of indignity though not to 
actual violence. At last, on the ‘intercession of other zamindars 
and of the wealthy classes of Serampore, he released them on their 
giving a promise to respect his rights in future. 

In course of time the estate became involved, and it was 
eventually purchased at an auction saleby the late Maharaja Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore and the Raja of Dighapatia (Rajshahi). 
The Sheoraphuli family is now in reduced circumstances. , 

The best known place in Baidyabati is a ghat with a flight of nimgie 
steps on the Hooghly river, known as Nimai-Tirtha Ghat. It ig Tirtha 
mentioned by the poet Bipra Das (1495 A. D) as the place meee 
where the merchant Chand found a nim tree with roses hloom- 
ing on it. It is mentioned several times in the 16th century 
biographies of Chaitanya and in other Bengali poems; the name 
Nimai (changed from nim) is probably due to this asscciation 
with Chaitanya, who was addressed at home as Nimai, Two large 
melas or religious fairs are held at this ghdé at the time of the 
Baruni and Paus Sankranti festivals. 

In old maps a place is shown hereabouts under various names, 
e.g, Degoon in Bowrey’s chart of 1688, Degon in the Pilot chart 





* Calcutta Review, Vol. IV (July-December 1845), p. 489; Baasheria Raj 
1908, pp. 28-30, 
t Caleulia Review, Vol. 1V, pp. 489.90. 
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of 1708, and Digum in Rennell’s Atlas with a flag denoting a 
police station, This has been identified by Yule with Dirghanga,* 
a village above Baidyabati, from which a District Board road 
runs west to Singur, But, according to a Bengali poem of the 
18th century, narrating the legend of Satyanarayan, and in that 
. connection the voyage of a merchant down the river Hooghly, 
the latter is said to have touched at Deganga (below Chinsura), 
where champaka flowers bloomed on the nim tree.t This is evi- 
dently the Niméai-Tirtha Ghat of Baidyabati. 
Chimp= Champdani is mentioned in the poem of Bipra Das (A.D. 
ai 1495). 1t was granted by Mir Jafur, the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal, to Colonel Cooto, afterwards Sir Eyre Coote, Commander- 
in-Chief in India.* Tho claim was recognized by Warren 
Ifas'ings in spite of the protests of Sir Philip Francis ; and hero 
Cooto resided with his young wife (née Susanna Hutchinson). 
At Champdani, in 1785, Warren Hastings reviewed the remuant 
of the troops that had» left Midnapore in January 1781 under 
Colonel Pearse fo join in the war against Haidar Alit The jute 
mill at Champdani is one of the oldest in the Province, having 
been built in 1872. 

Bainchi.—A village in thina Pandua of the Hooghly subdi- 
vision, situated 1§ miles east of Bainchi station on the East Indian 
Railway, with which it is connected by a hutcha road. It con- 
tains a High English school and an in-door dispensary, which are 
maintained out of a frush fund of Rs, 1,650,000 left by Babu 
Bihari Lal Mukherji, zamindar of the place. On the death of 
his widow, in December 1905, the whole estate came under 
the control of Government as a trust to be administered for 
charitable purposes. In 1908 the school was moved into the 
zamindar’s house, and the dispensary was transferred to the 
old school buildings. Within its compound are two temples 
with arched doors, on one of which there is an inscription 
ascribing its erection to Saka 1604 or 1682-88 AD. Bainchi is 
shown in Rennell’s Atlas with a flag mark indicating a police 
station, and the Grand Trunk Road passes by it. In old days 
the neighbourhood was notorious for robberies and daccitics. 

Balagarh.— A village in the Hooghly subdivision, situated in 
28° 8’ N. and 88° 28’ K, It is situated on the west bank of the 
Hooghly, and is usually reached by the Kalna steamer of tho 
Caloutta Steam Navigation Company, which touches at Sripur. 





* Hedges’ Diary, Vol. IN, p. 217, 
+ Sahitya-partshad-patrika, Vol. VIII, p. 63. 

Lt Bengal Past and Present, Vol, p.69. This note has apparently coufvandod 
Champdani with Gbiretti lying in the Bhadreswar Municipality. 
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It is also sorved by two hufeha roads, one of which (about 7 miles 
long) connects it with Dumurda and the other (6 miles long) 
with Inchuraé. A zamindari ferry plies between Balagarh and 
Chakdah in Nadia district; and the new Hooghly-Katwa line, 
now under construction, will pass near the place, The village 
itself is small, haviug a population of only 763 persons, according 
to the census of 1901, but it is of some importance owing to its 
being a centre for the export of vegetables, which are grown 
on the chars; boat-building is also carried on. It is the 
head-quarters of an Union Committee having jurisdiction 
over 380 miles. The police station of Balagarh is at Chandra, 
and there is a dispensary at Tentulia botween Chandra and 
Balagarh. ‘ 

Balagarh is a fairly old place, which is shown in Rennell’s 
Atlas as lying on the river, but it is now a mile inland, It contains 
a temple of Radha Gobinda, and is inhabited by many Kulin 
Brahmans and Kayasths. <About a mile-from the river bank is a 
thatched. brick temple of Chandi, in the walls of which are brick 
panels each measuring two feet by one foot, and finely carved 
with flowers and human figures. Not improbably they were taken 
from some old ruined Bengali temple. The pillars and beams 
{of jack wood) are also carved with figures and tracery. 

Bali (Ba/i, sand) —A village in thana Goghat, of the Aram- 
bagh subdivision, situated in £2°49’N. and 87°40’. It lies on 
the right bank of the river Dwarakeawar 6 miles from Arambagh, 
with which is is connected by the Ghatal road, ‘l'o distinguish it 
from Bali (Bally) in Howrah, it is generally called Bali- 
Diwanganj from a village of that name a mile to the south, and 
sometimes Bali Hat from the fact that a big hat is held in 
Diwinganj twice a week. Silk aud cotton cloths are woven in 
this place and its neighbourhood, but the manufacture is declining. 
It is the headquarters of an Union Committee, and there is a 
Public Works Department bungalow about two miles south, at 
the villago of Bara Dungar, on an island between two branches 
of the Dwarakeswar river, , 

Ballabhpur.—A quarter of Serampore town, situated between 
Mahesh and Serampore (g. v.). 

Bandel.—A quarter of Hooghly town (g. 7.) situated in the 
north of the municipality. Tho nameis also borne by a large 
station on the Hast Indian Railway, a mile to the west, from 
which the branch line to Naihati starts. It was opened in 1904 
and has been made the terminus of the Hooghly-Katwa line now 


under construction, The name is a corruption of bandar, meaning 
a wharf. 
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Bansberia (Bdnsa, bamboo and bdti, place).—A town in the 
Hooghly thana, Hooghly subdivision, situated in 22° 58’ N. and 
88° 24’ KE. Population (1911) 6,108. Tho town extends along 
the west bank of the river Hooghly, from Shahganj in Hooghly 
town northwards to about half a mile north of Tribeni g/at; 
on the west it is bounded for some distance by the East 
Indian Railway. It is traversed from south to north by the 
Hooghly-Kalna road, which is metalled up to Tribeni, where 
there is a suspension bridge of 8 spans over the Saraswati. 
Bansberia is connected with Trisbigha station on the Hast 
Indian Railway by a cross-road a mile and 3 furlongs long, 
and Tribeni is connected with Magra station by another short 
cross-road, Between Magra station and the Grand Trunk Road 
the latter road runs below a high embankment known as Jdmdi 
jangal, i.e., the son-in-law’s embankment. A short branch of the 
Bengal Provincial Railway also;connects Magra with Tribenj, and 
there is a station at the latter place. Both Bansberié and Tribent 
are further served by the Kalna steamers of the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, for the traffic borne by which there is a 
pontoon at Triboui railway station. Dinghis (small boats) also ply 
frequently between these places and Hooghly-Chinsura, carrying 
passengers and light goods. Bricks are manufactured along the 
river bank, while bell-metal/and brass, utensils are made in 
considerable quantities for export to Caleatta, the chief places of 
manufacture being Bansberia~and Khamarparé in the extreme 
south. The public buildings jocated in Bansberia are the 
municipal office, police outpost, anda High English school. An 
outdoor dispensary, which is to be maintained by the Bainchi 
estate, is now (1909) being built at Tribevi near the railway 
station. Formerly the place was a centre of Sauskrit learning, 
having 12 or 14 ¢ols in 1818. Both Bansberia and Tribeni 
contain some old remains, of which an account is given below, 

The village of Bansberia came into prominence, according to 
tradition, in the time of Raghab Dutt Rai Chaudhri of Patuli in 
the Burdwan district. He is said to have been given the title 
of Chaudhri in the reign of Shah Jahan, the date of the 
sanat being 1066 H, (1656 A.D.) He was also mado zamindar 
of 21 parganas lying mostly in Sarkar Satgaon, for the manage- 
ment of which property he made this village his headquarters, 
clearing it of the bamboo jungle with which it was overrun and 
building a large house in it. His son Rameswar made Bansberia 
his permanent home, and brought in families of Brahmans 
Kayasths and others, He also founded several ¢o’s or Sanskrit, 
schools, and built the finely carved brick temple of Anant Deva 
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or Vishnu in 1679-80 A.D.: the moat round tho palace is ascribed 
tohim, As a reward for his services in attaching defaulting 
zamindaris aud making assessments thereof, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb gave him the Adilaét of Panja Percha (five dresses of 
honour) and the hereditary title of “1kajé Mahasay” by a sanad 
dated 1090 H. (1679 A.D.) In the same year, by another sanad, 
he was granted 401 JUtyhds of land for his residence, and the 
zamindari of twelve more parganas, including Calcutta. In the 
Ahdalsa records Rameswar is entered as the zamindar of parganas 
Arsha, ete.; avd he certainly had the entire zamindari under 
his management. 

After his death, some time before 1728 A.D., the estate 
appears to have been partitioned between his three sons, two 
nephews and a Brahman dependant, and was divided into two 
majkart (small) zamindaris, viz, Arsha, ete., with 11 parganas, 
and Muhammad Aminpur with 144, poryanas. The eldest son 
Raghudeb got Arsha, ete,» as his one-third share, while 
Muhammed Aminpur was divided into five ¢alwhs, the revenue 
being, however, paid jointly. The two younger sons, Makund 
and Ramkrishna, received 9 and 7 annas shares, respectively, of 
Muhammad Aminpur proper; the two nephews, Manohar and 
Gangadhar, got 10 and € annns, respectively, of Boro; and the 
Brahman Sautosh came into possession.of parguna Answarpur. 
Raghudeb made large grants of rent-free lands to Brahmans, 
and excavated a moat in the Garhbati, which is now silted 
up. As related in the article on Baidyabati, the title 
Sadramani (jewel of Stidrasi ‘was very probably conferred on 
him. He was succeeded by his son Govindadev, who died 
in 1147 BS. (1740 A.D). He is said to have lost Agradwip 
owing to the timidity of his agent at the Nawab’s Court, who 
would not admit his master’s ownership of the place for fear 
of his being punished for some loss of life which had ocourred 
in a meda there, 

When Gobindadev died, he had no child living, and on this 
account the Burdwan Raj, with the sanction of the Nawab, took 
possession of pargana Arsha, ete—in fact, of the bulk of the 
property on the west side of the Hooghly river; while Raja 
Krishna Chandra took possession of pargana Halda on the east 
bank of the river. Three months after Govinda’s death, his 
wife gave birth to a son, who wasnamed Nrisinhadev. By this 
time the family retaiued only one small mawza, Kulihandi, 
which the Fuudar of Ilooghly would not permit the Burdwan 
Raj to appropriate; and when the posthumous boy had 
attained manhood, the Kuglish had taken possession of all the 
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property. After various petitions to the English Government, 
the then Governor-General, Warren Hastings, directed that 
thoss mahals of his ancestor that had not been taken possession 
of by the Burdwan zamindar, but had been included in the 
24 parganas granted to the English Government, should be 
restored to Nrisinhadev. Accordingly, he was given possession of 
nine pargmas from 1779 A.D. Nrisinhadev Rai was a man of 
some versatility. He built in 1788-89 A.D, a small temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Kali or Swayambhava, made a map of Bengal 
for Warren Hastings, translated the Udisa-tantra into Bar gali, 
and assisted Raja Jaynarayan Ghoshal of Benares in tronslating the 
Kasi-khanda into Bengali verse. He left his home for Benares in 
1792, there became initiated in Tantric rites, and returned in 
1799. He then began to build a large templein honour of 
Hangeswari, but died in 1802 before it was finished, 

Nrisinhadeb left a minor soa,-durit.g whose youth his mother, 
Rani Sankari, managed the estate. She completed in 1814 the 
temple of Llanseswari and Chaturdaseswar, which cost nearly 
five lakhs of rupees, expended nearly a lakh of rupees in the 
ceremony of tuld-purusha (weighing one’s person), and spent 
much in charity, but otherwise led a simple and unostentatious 
life, There was an estrangement between her and her son 
Kailishdev, who ultimately brought a suit for recovery of posses- 
sion of the estate, and obtained a decree in the lower court. The 
Rani then appealed to the Sadur Diwani Adalat. At length, both 
sides grew weary of the litigation, and in 1826 entered into a com- 
promise, by which tho property became Kailashdev’s, but 16 mavaas 
were left to the Rani for performing dev stebd. Kailashdev dicd in 
1888 leaving a grandson Debeadradev and three daughters, oue of 
whom was mazricd to Srinérayan Singha, son of the well-kuown 
Lala Babu of the Paikpairafamily. Debendra’s sudden and prema- 
ture death in 1852 was a great shock to his old grandmother, who 
six months later executed a will, by which she devised her estates 
to the goddess Hansiswari, nominwtiug her three great-grandsons 
us Sebdits, and appointing their mother, Rani MKasiswari, as 
executrix. A few days later, on tho night before the day of the 
Kali Puja, she died at an advanced age. 

Rant Kasiswari managed the estate until Purnendudey, her 
son, attained his majority, Purnendudev, who had been educated 
in the Hooghly College, wes distinguished for his liberality and 
public spirit. During the Mutiny of 1857 ho supplicd the local 
authorities with a number of coolies and one thousand carts. He 
induced the Hast Indian Railway authorities to open the Trisbigha 
station, and bore # large part of the cost of metalling the 
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feeder road leading up to it. He contributed half tho cost of 
metalling the Strand Road from Keoté (north of Bandel) to 
Tribeni, and mnde a free gift of a strip of land along the Cockerell 
road in Hooghly town. He further maintained a charitable 
dispensary, kept up uu old alms-house at the palace, and did 
much to encourage education, the pres‘nt High English school 
being opened by him in 1895. Me died on 25th July 1896, 
leaving four sons, Satindradev, Kshitiudradev, Munindradev, 
and Ramendradey, all of whom are still living.* 

The scene of Nilu-darpana (Mirror of Indigo), a Bengali 
drama by tuo late Babu Divabandhu Mittra, is said to have 
been laidin an indigo factory of Bansberia. For translating 
this work the Revd. J. Long was sent to jail for a month and 
was fined Rs. 1,000, a sum puid for him by a Bengali gentleman.t 
Close to tho river the Tatwabodhini Sabha of Calcutta, the 
original name of the modern Adi Brahma Samaj, had in 1848 
a flourishing school with 200 boys; but %as some of the boys 
becume Vedantists, many parents withdrew their sous from the 
school, and Dwark wath Tagore having died in England, his son 
was unuble to maintain it. A perpetual lease of the ground 
with the bungalow was then purchased by Dr. Duff with Rs, 6,0v0 
supplied by Majoy, afterwards Sir James, Outram, The Mission 
School started here hy Dr. Duif-was in existence till 30 years ago.t 
Teefore this, there was a Church at Bansberid said to have been 
the first Christian Church im Bengal with anu Indian Minister ; 
the latter was one Térachaud, a well-informed man who spoke 
English, French and Portuguese with fluevey.§ 

The chief objects of architectural interest ars fouud within 
the Garhbati, ¢.¢, the fort componsd of the Bausberia zamindars, 
It has two moats, one dug by Rameswar, and the other by 
Raghudev, but the latter has more or less silted up. The other 
moat is crossed by a causeway, ending in a fine gateway (both 
said to have been built by Nrisinhadev), with rows of wakul 
tres on both sides forming a broad avenue The old palace 
hes disappeared, being replaced by a plain double-storeyed build. 
ing with a long range of rooms. 

To the east and north-east of the modern palace are the three 
temples of Vishuu, Swayambhava or Kali, and ILanseswari, 
The Vishnu temple is the oldest, beivg built in 1679.80 A D, 





* 8, C. Dey, The Bansberia Raj, Calcutta, 1908, 

+ Cotton, Calcutta, New and Old, pp. 216-17. 

t Life of Dr. Duff, Dr, George Smith, Vol. HW, p.53, Bengal, Past and 
Present, Vo\. 11, p. 81, ILI, p. 25. 

§ Calcutta Review, Vol. V1, p. 406, 
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Tt is of brick, in the Bengali style, with a tower on the roof, 
Its front, facing east, is covered with brick panels, elaborately 
carved. North of it is a small uupretentious flat-roofed temple, 
built in 1788-89 and dedicated to Swayambhava. 

The Hanseswari temple stands further to the east, and is the 
largest of the three. It was completed in 1814-15 after 15 
years’ work; several Benares masons were employed, and the 
roof is of the Benares style. It has 13 cupolas, viz. eight 
over the verandahs and their corners, then four higher cupolas 
in the middle, and lastly a central tower (the tallest) rising 60 
to 70 feet high. On the ground floor is the shrine with a 
verandah on each side divided into rooms. The presiding deity 
is Hanseswari, whose image is of nim wood, painted blue; she is 
seated on a lotus flower, the stalk of which springs from the navel 
of Siva lying prostrate. The verandah on the south, which forms 
the front, is supported by; 12°ornamented arches. The painted 
ceiling, the lattice-work above the ceiling and the stone fountain 
below, have a pleasing effect, in spite of the circumscribed space. 
In each of the cupol»s above the roof is a marble image of 
Siva, so that there are in all 13 images, which with the Siva 
in the ground-floor make up the fourteen referred to in the 
Sanskrit inscription as Chaturdasoswar. The upper floors are 
accessible through three staircases in the north verandah. The 
ground block, including the shrine, is 44} feet square ; the front 
verandah on the south, which is called Nat-mandir, ie, the 
Gancing-hall, is nearly ‘square, measuring 22’ 2” by 21’ 10°, 
Though spoilt by the ground floor being divided into a number 
of rooms and by the cupolas being crowded tov close together, 
the effect on the whole is excellent, but it is marred by recent 
white-washings and plasterings. 

Tribeni (Zri, three, and beai, braids) forms the northernmost 
part of the town. It is an old place, sometimes called Mukta-veni 
(open-braided) to distinguish it from Prayag (Allahabad), which 
was called Yukta-vent (joint-braided). The place is so named from 
the fact that three streams branch out at this point, the Bhagirathi 
flowing to the south, ‘the Sarasawati to the west (right), and the 
Jamuna or Kanchrapara kha/ to the east (left), This junction of the 
three streams is mentioned in the Pavana-ditam, a Sanskrit poem of 
the last quarter of the twelfth century, but the sauctity of the place 
was recognized much earlier, In the early Musalman period 
the town was of considerable importance, and was often referred 
to as Tripani, Tripani Shahpur or Firiizabad. With the removal 
of the headquarters of Government to Satgdon, probably in 
the second quarter of the thirteenth century, Tribeni lost itg 
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importance. In the middle of the sixteenth century it appears 
to have passed into the hands of the Oriya king, Makunde Hari- 
chandan; the broad flight of steps on the river and the Jdamdai 
Jangal, a high embankment stretching from Tribeni to Mahanad, 
are attributed to the Oriyas, By 1568 A. D, Salaiman Kararaui, 
the Afghan Sultan of Bengal, had reconquered this part of the 
country, but within a decade it passed under the rule of the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar. 

Owing to its sanctity and its situation on the river, 
Tribeni was in early days a halting place for boats passing 
up and down the river, which is mentioned in the poem of 
Bipra Das (1495 A.D.) and in later Bengali poems. In 
1682 Mr. William Hedges passed by “Trippany” in his 
journey by boat to and from Cossimbazar, and in 1717 his nephew, 
Robert Hedges, as Prosident, received, in great state, near 
“Trevinny” the English Kmbussy on its return from the court 
of the Emperor Farakhsiyar. The Dutch Admiral Stavorinus also 
visited “ Terbonee” in 1770, Tribeni with Bansberia had several 
Sanskrit ‘o/s, and the famous Pandit Jagannath Tarkapanchanan, 
the tutor of Sir William Jones and compiler of a digest of Hindu 
laws, was one of its distinguished scholars. This devotion to 
Sanskrit learning has now nearly died out, Sanskrit being taught 
only in one ¢o/, kept up by one of his descendants, 

The existing remains in Tribeni are few. The only Hindu 
remaina lie immediately north of the junction of the Saraswati Khal 
with the Hooghly, riz., (1) two flights of/steps side by side leading 
into the river bed, each consisting of more than thirty steps; (2) 
a group of seven small temples, 50 yards from the river, of which 
the central one has a tower about 30 feet high and 12 feet square, 
with a lingam inside. ‘he Muhammadan remains lie on the high 
river bank south of the Saraswati Khal. They consist of (1) 
an datdna with two enclosures, and (2) a ruined mosque, 20 yards 
to the west of the ds/dna. The first enclosure is built of large 
basalt stones ; its east wall faces the river and contains mutilated 
Hindu idols and dragons; in it is fixed, at a height of 6 feet, 
a piece of iron said to have been the handle of Zafar Khan’s 
battle axe. The second enclosure is of sandstone and contains 
four tombs, said by tradition to be those of Zafar Khan, of his 
two sons, Ain Khan Ghazi and Ghain Khan Ghazi, and of the 
wife of his third son, Barkhan Ghazi. Barkhan Ghazi himself 
was buried in the first enclosure with his two sons, Rahim 
Khan and Karim Khan. The mosque beyond the second en- 
closure appears to have been built with materials obtained from 
Hindu temples. Tho low basalt pillars supporting its arches aye 
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unusually thick, and the domes have horizontal arches (Hindu), 
ie, are made up of successive rings of stones, the diameter of 
each layer being somewhat less than that of the layer below; 
the whole is capped by @ circular stone, covering the small 
aperture at the top.* Some of the domes are broken, and several 
basalt pillars lie scattered about; the foundations of other 
structures may be seen close by. A good deal of the jungle has 
now been cleared, and the buildings are visible from the 
road. 

Six old inscriptions in Arabic have been found on: the 
western wall of the mosque, and two in the second enclosure of 
the astdva. The most interesting of the inscriptions are one in 
the mosque, dated 698 TH. (1298 A. D.), recording the erection of a 
mosque by Zafar Khan, the Turk, and another in the enclosure, 
dated 713 H. (1813 A. D.), recording the erection of a madrasa 
named Darul Khairdt (house of benevolence) by Khan Muhammad 
Zafar khan in the reign of Firuz Shah. . The inscriptions are in 
black basalt with the letters raised, and the characters are mostly 
in Tughra. On the reverse of the basalt inscriptions in the second 
euclosure are carved several serpenta and dragons, from which it 
appears that the stone was taken from some Hindu temple. 
According toa genealogical chart preserved by the metaradllis 
of Zafar Khan’s tomb, he is said to have come from Margaon in 
Murshidabad. The traditions declare that he was killed in a 
battle with Raja Bhudeb. His third son, Barkhan Ghazi, is said 
to have conquered the Raja of Hooghly (?) and married his 
daughter, who lies buried in the second enclosure. Zafar Khan 
is connected with Sbah Safi-ud-din of Pandua, being represented 
as either his unclo or his friend and associate, and is ulso con- 
nected with Saiyad Fakhr-ud-din, futher of Saiyad Jamal-ud-din, 
who built a mosque at Satgéou in 936 H. or nearly 240 years 
later. 

Several important melds (religious fairs) are held at Triboni. 
They are chiefly concerned with bathing in the Bhagirathi on 
auspicious days, ¢.g., (1) Dasaharé, in honour of the Ganges, 
in Juno; (2) Sankrantis, especially Uttarayan, when the sun 
enters the Tropic of Capricorn, on the last day of the mouth 
of Paus (in the niddle of January), and Maha-vishuva, 
when the year ends (about the middle of April); (3) Baruni, in 
honour of Baruna, ihe god of waters, in Chaitra (March-April) ; 








*M.M. Chakravarti, Pre Mughal Mosques of Bengal, J. A. 8, B., 1910, pp, 
23-24, 
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(4) Helipse-days. Large crowds visit the place during the 
Uttarayan-Sankranti and Baruni festivals. 

Bhadreswar.—A town in thana Seramporo, of the Serampore 
subdivision, situated in 22° 50°N. and 88° 21’E. Jt is bounded 
by the Hooghly river on the east, the East Indian Railway line on 
the west, French Chanderuagore on the north and Baidyabati on 
the south. It forms a municipality divided into four wards, vis., 
Gourhati (Ghiretti), Bhadreswar, Teliniparad and Mankuudu. 
The Grand Trunk Road from Caleutta passes through the town, 
while the Hast Indian Railway touches it at two stations, 
Bhadregwar and Mankundu; and there are four ferries, two 
of which belong to the District Board, vis., Telinipara to- Sham- 
nagar and Palta Ghat to Ghiretti, while two are zamindari. 
It contains a town outpost of Serampore thana, the Municipal 
office, an outdoor dispensary and a High English school. 
Sanskrit is taught in a ¢o/ at Bhadreswar and in 8 tols at 
Gaurhati, grammar being the favourite subject of study: 
there were 10 tc/s in 1818. DBhadyreswar is practically a mill town, 
the Victoria Jute Works being situated at ‘l'elinipara and the 
Dalhousie and Northbrook (recently opened) Jute Mills at 
Bhadreswar. The population has grown from 7,417 in 1872 to 
24,853 in 1901, the bulk of the increase being due to immigration, 
as indicated by the growth in males from. 3,518 to 15,862 and 
their large excess over females who in 1911 numbered only 8,491. 

Bhadreswar is an old place, being mentioned in the poem of Bhadres. 
Bipra Das (1495 A.D.) and shown in the Pilot chart of 1703 wa'- 
as Buddesy. It is so called after a temple of Bhadreswar, a 
title of Siva, The shrine is largely frequerted, chiefly by females, 
in the hope of obtaining cure from illness or the sttainment of 
some cherished wish. Jn old days Bhadreswar was a great mart, 
serving Calcutta and the surrounding country within a radius 
of 20 miles, but the competition of Sheoraphuli has greatly 
reduced its importance, It has vow three markets, one in 
the Victoria Mill ées¢z near the river belonging to Raja Piyari 
Mohan Mukherji, and two others in Telinipara and Bhadreswar 
belonging to the Banerji family of Telinipara, The chief articles 
of trade are jute and rice, 

Gaurhati or Ghiretti adjoins Champdani on the north, but not Ghiretti, 
all of it is British territory. A long strip, is in the possession 
of the French, and is known us Farasisganj—ie., the French 
market. French Ghiretti lies almost entirely between the Grand 
Trunk Road and the river; in ita northern corner ere the ruins 
of the country house of the Governors of French Chander- 
nagore, It is shown in Bolt’s map of Bengal (cirsa 1770 
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A.D.) as French Garden and in Joseph’s Survey of the Hoogly 
as Old French Garden. According to tradition, the house was 
built by Dupleix, and it existed in the time of Stavorinus, 
when the Dutch Governor was receivod here in state by the 
French Chief M. Chevalier. "“Stavorinus tells us that on the 
22nd of February 1770 the Dutch paid a national visit to the 
French Governor, and as these visits were accompanied with much 
ceremony when the guest was received at the chief factory, the 
Dutch Governor preferred paying it at the country seat of Ghiretti. 
The party set off from Chinsura at four o’clock in six carriages, 
and reached the chateau at six, where they wero received at the 
bottom of the steps and conducted into a large saloon in which the 
principal ladies and geutlemen of Chandernagore were assembled. 
At seven the Dutch guests were invited to witness a play in a 
slight building which had been erected for the purpose, The 
play was over at ten, when they were led into a large room, 
in which a hundred ladica and gentlemen sat down to an 
elegant supper. The party broke up at one, and returned to 
Chinsura.”* 

The place figured somewhat promivently in 1756-57, After 
the massacre of the Black Hole, some of the English went up 
to the “ French Uardens,” where Mr. Young, the Prussian super- 
cargo, resided. In May and June 1757 Clive halted at the 
“French Gardens, Chandernagore,” waiting for the confirmation 
of the secret treaty with MirJefar ; and it was from this place 
that on the 12th June Clive started on his momentous march 
towards Murshidabad.t 

South of the French Gardeus is the village of Ghiretti proper, 
where a considerable portion of the Bengal army used to 
be quartered. From the Proceedings of the Calcutta Council, 
dated 2ist March 17638, we find that it was resolved to place half 
the Bengal army at Ghiretti and the other half at Patns; while 
Stavorinus (1770 A.D.) noticed that at ‘‘Garetty” the English 
had a military fort, often containing a thousand or more men. In 
Rennell's Atlas, plate xix (1781), “Cantonments” are entered 
iust below Ghyretty. It is not known when the troops were 
withdrawn. 

Bhitargarh—(#hitar, inner, and garh, fort). A part of Man- 
darangarh. See Mandaran. 

Champdani—Seo Baidyabati. 





*J,C, Marshman: Notes on the Right Bank of the Hooghly, Caleutta Review 
(1848), Vol. IV, p. 507, 
t Bengal i 1766-67, Hill, Vol. [, p. 194, Vol. I, pp. 877-405, 
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Chandernagore.—-A town on the river Hooghly, situated a 
short distance below Chinsura in 22° 52’N. and 88° 52'E. It 
consists of two parts, that to the south belonging to the French 
and that to the north to the British; they are separated by a ditch, 
which the French were allowed to dig by the 13th article of the 
treaty of Versailles in 1783. The French territory is about 4 
miles long and one mile broad, extending along the river from 
Telinipara to British Chandernagore. Its history has been given 
in Chapter III; a further description of this foreign settlement 
is beyond the scope of this work. British Chandernagore forms 
the southernmost ward of the Hooghly-Chinsura Municipality 
(vide Hooghly,. The name Chandernagore is derived either from 
chandra, moon, or chandan, sandalwood, and nagar, town. 

Chanditala.—A. village in the Serampore subdivision, situated 
on the right bank of the Saraswati. It is the headquarters of 
a police station with jurisdiction over 72 square miles, and of an 
Union Committee with an area of 2 square miles, It is touched 
by the Howrah-Sheakhala Light Railway, and the station forma 
a junction for a short branch line fo Janai. The village is an old 
place shown in Rennell’s Atlas as the site of a police station from 
which several roads radiated 

Chinsura. (Vernacular Chunehurd, derivation not traceable) 
—A part of the Hooghly-Chingura Municipality. See Hooghly. 

Dadpur.--A village situated on the Chinsura-Dhaniakhali 
road, with an independent outpost. Some chzkan (embroidered) 
work is made in the neighbourhood. 

Dhaniakhali—A large village in the Hooghly subdivision 
and the headquarters of the largest thana in either that or the 
Serampore subdivision (1385 square miles), It is a mile distant 
from the railway station of the same name on the Bengal Provin- 
cial Railway, and contains a District Board bungalow. In the 
middle of the 18th ceutury the East India Company had a large 
aurung or weaving factory at this place, which was referred to as 
Dooneacolly. In those days it was a more important place, the 
main road from Hooghly to Silimath (Salim&bad) passing by 
“Deniachali’’ (vide Valentyn’s map published in 1725). In 
Rennell’s Atlas Deneacolly is shown with a flag indicating a police 
station and as the junction point of several roads. 

Diwanganj.—A village in the Arambagh subdivision and 
thana, contiguous to Bali (q. v.). 

Dwarbasin!I.—A village in thana Pandua, of the Hooghly 
subdivision. It is 3th of a mile from the station of the same name 
on the Bengal Provincial Railway, and contains an out-door dispen- 
sary and tho sachahri of the zamindar, Raja Piyari Mohan 
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Mukherji. The name is that of a goddess and is derived from 
dwar, a door, and Adsini, resident. The following traditions 
connected with the place xre quoted from Crawford’s History of 
the Hooghly District :— 

“At the time of the Musalmau invasion of Beugal a 
line of Hindu kings of the Sadgop caste had their capital 
at Dwarbasini, The last of them was named Dwar Pal. His 
dominions were invaded by a Musalmin general named 
Muhammad Ali. The first battle fought was indecisive. In 
Dwar Pal’s palace enclosure was a tank called the Jibat Kuna, 
which had the property of curing the wounds of all who bathed 
in it, and even of restoring to life the bodies of those killed 
in battle, if they were placed iu the holy water. A Musalman 
gaint, named Saha Jokai, obtained permission from Dwar Pal 
to bathe in this tavk, and entered the water with « piece of beef 
concealed in his garments; the»pollution thus caused destroyed 
the miraculous properties of thy tauk. Deprived of its help, Dwar 
Pal was totally defeated by the invaders in a second battle, after 
which he and his whole family burned themselves on a funeral 
pile within his palace, which was thus reduced to a heap of 
‘yins, known as Dhan Pata. Before his death he predicted that 
whenever a respectable Jlindu of the Sadgop caste should come 
to live at Dwarbaui, he would become its king. It is said that 
as long as the Musalmin dominioa lasted, no Sudgop was ever 
allowed to settle there. 

“The tank uow shown as the Jibat Kund is simply a small 
shallow pool on the south side of a much larger tank known 
as Kamana (prayer-fulfilling). A small tomb on the east of 
the Jitat Hund is said to be that of the Fir, Saha Jokai, 
Another large tank, a little to the east, now divided by cross 
bandhe into three small tanks, is known as Chandra Kup (tank 
of moonshine). Some distauce further north are another large 
tank, called Paphzran (sin-removing), and a series of seven tanks 
called Sat Sain after the Raja’s seven wives. On the south-east of 
Dwarbaini is a slightly raised mound, composed of broken brick, 
known a8 the gurh, or fort. AIL over the village, a little below 
the surface, aro the remains of brick houses and walls, with many 
filied-up wells; and local tradition says that much treasure has 
from time to time been dug up, as well as many broken sculptured 
stones.” 

Gangadharpur.—Aun estate in the Ser:mpore subdivision 
(¢auei number 46), with an area of about 2,348 acres, the rent- 
roll being Rs. 52,170 and the land revenue Rs. 47,602. The 
estate is so called after a village of the same name iu the Balagarh 
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thana, and the present proprietors are Babus Chandra Mohan 
Banerji, Hari Mohan Banerji and their co-sharers, all descendants . 
of Baddi Nath Banerji. The early history of the cstate will be 
found in the article on Sarsa. 

Ghiretti or Gaurhati.—A village in Bhadreswar town (q. v.} 

Goghat (@o, cattle and yhati, hill pass)—A small village 
in the Arambagh subdivision, situated 6 miles west of Arambagh 
town, It is the headquarters of a thana, and lies on the Old 
Nagpur road, not far from Bhitargarh and Garh Magndiran, and 
3 miles east of Kamerprktar, the bome of Ramokrishna Param- 
nansa, where there is a rest-house of the District Board. 

Guptipara (Crupti, concealed and para, quarters).—A large 
village in thana Balagarh of the Hooghly subdivision, in the 
extreme north-east of the district, situated about 14 miles wost of 
the right bank of the ILlooghly. The houses extend along 
a wide road for about a mile~and half, and include some 
fine modern buildings belonging to the Sen family. The village 
is connected with Dumurda by two District Board roads, but 
the usual way of reaching it is by the Kalna steamer, which 
stops at the river bank nearest to it, It contains a Higt 
English school, and was formerly a contre of Sanskrit learning. 
Mathura Bhattacharya, the author of Shydma Kalpa Latika, 
an anthology of religious poems in Sanskrit, flourished here, 
but there are now no fo/s. 

Guptipara was a well-known placo in the 18th century. 
“Guptapara”’ is shown in the map of Stavorinus (circa 1770 
A. D.), but on the left bank of the river. This, if correct, indicates 
an older site ; for in the Bengali poems of the 18th century, the 
village is distinctly mentioned as being on the right bank.* The 
former importanco of the place is still attested by the number of 
Brahmans and Baidyas residing in it, and by ils temples and 
religious fairs. The Revd. J. Long in 1846 remarked:—*‘ On the 
opposite side of the river (fe. right bank) is Guptapara, the people 
of which are famous for their activity aud wit and the purity of 
their Bengali: there are 15 tolas (¢o/s) and many Pandits who 
study the Nydya Shastra (sic) ; it is also notorious for thieves and 
Brahmans. In 1770, Cherinjib (Chiranjib) Bhattacharya of 
Guptapara composed in Sanskrit the Vidyanmodu(a) Tarangini: 
it treats of Hindu philosophy, and is in high repute among the 
natives. It was translated into English in 18382 by Raja 
Kalikisson of Caleutta.’t The village used to be surraunded by 
” *Satyanarayaner Katha, Sahitya-parishad patrikaé, Vol. VIII, p. 63; 
Chandrakanta, Do. Vol. X, p. 180. 

t Calcutta Review, Vol. VI, p, 415. 
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woods which were infested by monkeys, ¢.g., Stavorinus mentions 
having seen a great number of monkeysin a wood near the village. 
It is said that Raja Krishna Chandra Rai procured monkeys 
from this place and had @ ceremony of marriage performed for 
them at Krishuagar, inviting many pandits to the ceremony, the 
expenses of which amounted to about half a lakh. To ask persons 
whether they come from Guptipara is proverbially tantamount to 
asking whether they are monkeys. These woods and the distance 
from headquarters naturally favoured the commission of thefts 
and dacoities. 

The chief object of interest is » group of temples at the eastern 
end of the village. Ranged round a quadrangle, and enclosed 
within a rather high wall, are four shrines known as the temples of 
Chaitanyaudev, Brindabanchandra, Ramchandra and Krishna- 
chandra, all in the Bongal style of architecture. The oldest is that 
of Chaitanyadev which faces east-and»has a door on the west ; there 
were three cusped arches on the east, but they have been walled 
up, leaving a small door. Its roof is of the Jor-Bangala type, with 
two iron rods to represent spires. It contains the images of Chuite 
anya and Nityanand, thetwo great Vaishnava preachers of Bengal, 
According to a note in the records of a loc:l Pandit, the temple 
was built by Biseswar Rai in the reign of Akbar, and therefore 
apparently in the beginning of the 17th century ; this claim 
to antiquity is supported byiita thin bricks and archaic appearance. 

The shrine of Brindabanchandra is the biggest of the temples; 
indeed, the whole group ia often called Brindabanchandra’s math. 
Its roof is curved like that of a Bengali thatched hut and is 
capped by a duplicate thereof. The entrance door and the inside 
of the sanctum are painted with figures of Krishna, Radha and 
Gopis, of trees, foliage, etc. In the sanctum are wooden images 
of Krishna, Radha, Garud, Jagannath and Balaram. The finest 
of the group, however, is the temple of Ramchandra, It is 
made of red-coloured bricks, and has a curved roof ; over the roof 
is a tower-like structure, to which access is had by a staircase. 
The front wall of the verandah, and also, to some extent, of the 
sanctum, is covered, with brick panels finely carved in the best style 
ot Bengali art, with figures of gods and goddesses and scenes 
from the epics and Puranas, chiefly Vaishnavite. The temple 
is said to have been built by Harishchandra Rai of Sheoraphuli, 
probably towards the end of the 18th century. It contains 
painted wooden images of Ramchandra, Lakshman (to the right) 
and Sita (to the left), the images being the largest of all those at 
Guptipara. Just opposite this shrine, on the other side of the 
quadrangle, stands the fourth temple of Krishnachandra, with small 
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images of Krishna and Radha.” It is said to have been built by 
Dandi Madhusudan in the time of Nawab Ali Vardi Khan. | 
The story is that the Dandi, who was in charge of the math, 
fell into arrears with his revenue, upon which the Nawab 
summoned Sri-Brindabanjiu to Murshidabad. The Dandi, fearing 
desecration and losing all hope of getting the god back, set up a 
new image of Krishna and Radha, and built this new temple 
for it. 

The math has debottar property yielding an income cf Rs. 1,000 
a month. The founder of the math was Satyadev Saraswati ; 
Bisweswar Rai of Guptipara, who built the temple of Chaitanya- 
dev, was his disciple. Satyadev is said to have induced the 
zamindars of the district to build the main temple of Brindaban- 
chaudra. The math remaived in charge of Mahants, who bore the 
title of Saraswati, up to 1903. Tho last Mahant was dismissed by 
the Civil Court on account of mismanagement and incapacity, 
and since then the estate has been under the charge of a 
Manager. The chief Vaishnava festivals, viz., Ras, Dol, Rath 
and Ulta-Rath, are observed here, the two last named being 
attended by large crowds. 

Haripal—A village in the Serampore subdivision, lying 
between the Kana Nadi and the Tarakeswar branch of the Kast 
Indian Railway. Here are located a. police station, a Union 
Committee, a post office, a High Hnglish school, a railway station, 
and close by a District Board bungalow. There is also an out-door 
dispensiry opened by the District Board in 1908 ; Srimati Surhita 
Sundari Dasi, widow of the late Bama Charn Bhar of Haripal, 
contributed Rs. 25,000 as an endowment. Cotton cloths are 
manufactured on hand looms in considerable quantities in the 
neighbourhood, Haripal and Dwarhata being centres of the 
industry. This industry is evidently a survival of the manu- 
facture carried on in the 18th century, when the Hast India 
Company had a large aurung or weaving factory at Haripal. 
Tn 1755 Rs. 85,443 were advanced to weavers in this aurung, 
while it is noted in the Minutes of Consultations of Fort 
William of the same year that the Balasore mu/mu/s purchased at 
this place had been much improved. In an official report on the 
aurungs in 1767, it is said that at Dwarhati the Company’s 
affairs were “in a distressed situation,” nearly Rs. 50,000 of the 
last year's advances being outstanding. After this, the Company 
kept up a Commercial Residency at Haripal from about 1790 to 
1835 for the purchase of cotton fabrics. About the latter year the 


* Bengalt Temples, M.M. Chakravarti, J. A. 8. B., 1909, pp, 141—146, and 
figs, 8 and 9. 
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Residency was abolished and its site with buildings sold off. 
‘““ Herpaul” appears in Rennell’s Atlas, plate vii (1779 A.D.). 
Hridayrampur.—An estate in the Serampore subdivision with 
an area of 19,831 acres, a rent roll of Rs. 54,655 and a land 
revenue demand of Rs. 44,840. The estate formerly belonged to 
the zamindars of Singur, but was bought from them by Babu Jaya 
Krishna Mukherji of Uttarpara, originally a record-keeper in the 
Hooghly Collectorate, whose descendants are large landed pro- 
prietors. It subsequently passed to Wtaj Krishna Mukherji, his 
brother, when there was a partition between them. It is now in 
possession of Babu Manohar Mukherji of Uttarpara, Babu Srinath 
Chatterji of Kalani, Babu Giriya Nath Rai Chaudhri of Satkhira 
and other co-sharers. The estate is so called after a village of 
the same name ip the Dhaniakhali thana. ? 

Hooghly. - The headquarters of the district, situated on the 
west bavk of the river Hooghly (Bhagirathi) in 22°55’ N. and 
88° 24’H. Population 1911) 28,916. The name is probably derived 
from /oy/d, a reed which once grew abundantly in this locality, 
The Grand Trunk Road passes through the town, of which it 
forms the western boundary for more than two miles, and the 
Kalua steamers of the Caloutta Steam Navigation Company touch 
it ontheir way up and down the river. The town is, however, 
most easily reached by rail. The East Indian Railway runs near 
the western boundary and has threo stations within the limits of 
the town, viz., Chinsura, Hooghly and Bandel Junction. The 
Eastern Bengal State Reilway passes onthe other side of the river, 
with a station at Naihati, which is connected with Bandel by a 
branch lino crossing the river over the Jubilee Bridge; tie river 
can also be crossed by boats plying between Naihati and Hooghly. 

The municipality which was created in 1865, consists practi- 
cally of two towns, Hooghly and Chinsura, and is consequently 
often called Hooghly-Chinsura. It extends along the river bank 
for more than five miles, its breadth varying from half a mile to a 
mile and half. It is divided into six wards, the northern three 
falling within Hooghly and the southern three within Chinsura. 
The wards are formed by grouping together several pards or 
quarters of the towns. 

The first ward contsins Shabganj, Keota and Bandel, Shah- 
ganj, which contains a police out-post, is a place of some 
trade with a large market. The principal ganjes or granaries 
of the town were formerly located here: these granaries were 
looted by the British forces on 15th January 1757.* The 








* 9. C. Hill, Bengal im 1766.67, Vol. 111, pp. 37, 43; Vol. HL, p. 199. 
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place is named after Shahzadsh Azim-us-Shan, the grandson 
of Aurangzeb, and Nawab of Bengal from 1697 to 1707, *to 
whom an old mosque in this quarter is attributed.” South of 
Shahganj is Keota, which is probably so called from a colony of 
Kewats or fishermen on the river bank. 

Further south is Bandel, a name evidently derived from tho 
Bengali word auéar, meaning a port. Bar del appears to have 
been the port of Hooghly town in the time of the Portuguese 
and the Mughals; while Tioffeuthaler (1785) refers to the whole 
town of Hooghly as Bander. ‘The vernacular name is Balagarh 
(the strong fort). 

The only remains of interest are the church and monastery. 
The former replaced an old church built by the Portuguese 
in their fort at Hooghly in 1599, which was razed to the ground 
by the Muhammadans on the capture of the town in 1632, 
The Portuguese were soon afterwards allowed to r.turn to 
Hooghly and appear to have settled in Bandel, Bowrey remark- 
ing (1679):—-‘‘ They (the Portuguese) have a very large town, 
about one English mile aboye the Huglish Factory ; it is called 
the Bandel. I judge it is 2 Hnglisk miles in circuit, very 
populous of men, women and children. They are for the 
most part very poore.’f The present church and monastery 
aro said to have been built in 16¢0 by Gomez de Soto, who 
had the keystone of the old church (with the date 1599 on 
it), which had been saved from the sack of Hooghly, set up 
over the eastern (river-side) gate of the monastery. In 1908 
it was removed to the western side; and there it may be seen 
over the western gate. 

_ Bowrey relates a curious story about a Portuguese church 
of his time. ‘“ Anno Domini 1676 the Portuguesses (of Hooghly) 
haveinge collected a good summ of moneys to the End they 
might build a very large and decent Church, they now made 
preparation to begin the worke. Haveinge provided stone, brick, 
lime, timber, they pull downe the old one, and begin the new 
foundation, but ere one-fourth finished the Moors, by order of their 
Governour, stopped the worke, commandinge the workmen upon 
paine of imprisonment not to proceede, to the great griefe of 
the Fathers.”* Itis not known to which church these remarks 
apply; it may have been the Church of Misericordia, which 
stood close by, There was alsoa Jesuit College at Bandel on 
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the way to Keota, of which mention is made in 1723. This is 
shown in Ticffenthaler’s sketch (1785) as lying north-west of 
Bandel town with an explanatory note ‘“ Aedes Sacra Collapsa 
Soc. Jesu.” In January 1757, when the British attacked 
Hughly fort, they “landed at the Portuguese Church above 
Hooghly” and ‘ saw from the top of the church two miles into the 
country ;” while Sir Eyre Coote noted in his journal that ho 
‘took possession of a Portuguese convent,” t 

The Church, which is dedicated to Nossa Senhora di Rozario 
(Our Lady of the Rosary), is somewhat singular in being built 
north and south and in having its principal altar at the north 
end, High up ina niche under the cross in the centre of the 
main facade is a statue of the Virgin (Our Blessed Lady of 
Happy Voyage, and child. It is said to have been originally on 
the altar of the old church which the Muhammadans destroyed. 
Legend relates that Father Da Cruz; whose miraculous escape has 
been mentioned in Chapter ITI, and a pious Portuguese merchant, 
who was a close frierd of his, used to spend many hours in prayer 
before this image. After the caplure of the fort the merchant, 
feoring sacrilege, took it from the altar and jumped into the 
river and swam across with it, but was seeu no more. One night 
after the Portuguese returned a great storm burst, and the 
roaring of the river awoke father Da Cruz. He heard a voice 
like that of his friend crying “Hail. Our Lady of Happy 
Voyage, who hast given usthe victory. Arise, Oh Father, and 
pray for us all.” On looking out from the window he saw that 
the river was lit up with a strange light, and it seemed as if some 
one was coming towards the church. In another moment the 
light disappeared, the noise ceased, and everything was still. 
Early next morning some natives were seen near the church 
compound shouting that Guru Md (their name for the Virgin 
Mary) had come to reign there, To his great surprise Father Da 
Cruz found the image a few yards from the gate. He placed it 
on the principal altar, and, to commemorate this miraculous event, 
a special festival was instituted at which the image was carried 
in proccasion. Some years afterwards it wos removed to the place 
which it now occupies. Below it is the model of a full-rigged 
ship, a votive offering of a ship’s captain, who thus commemorat- 
ed his escape from shipwreck. 

In front of the church stands a ship’s mast, of which the 
following story is told. While the religious ceremonies in con- 
nection with the discovery of the image were about to begin, 
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a large Portuguese ship suddenly appeared at the gidé facing 
the Church. The service being over, the Captain had an 
interview with Father Da Cruz, in the course of which he 
related how his vessel had encountered a terrific storm in the Bay 
of Bengal. The Captain had then made a vow promising the 
Virgin an offering, if they reached harbour in safety. His prayer 
was heard, for the storm soon began to abate and ufter a short 
time perfect calm succeeded. Favourable wind ard tide then 
brought them to the Bandel ghdt. In fulfilment of his vow, the 
Captain had one mast of his vessel removed and presented it to 
the church. 

The church has three altars, a small organ and several tomb. 
stones, the oldest being that of Elizabeth da Silva who died in 
1756: a Latin inscription states that she died borne down by 
trouble and weakness caused by the war waged by the Moors 
aguinst the English, The church property of 777 dighds of land 
grantid by Shah Shuja in.1646 hasnow decreased to 380 
bighas, yielding a rentel of Rs. 1,240 per annum. Jn the 
monastery is a spacious hall built 80 years ago by Mr, Buaretto 
and other Catholics of Calcutta, which was intended to serve 
ag a sanatcrium|for invalids. ‘The monastery used to be occupied 
by Augustivian friars, the last of whom died in 1869, and it is 
now in charge of the Parish Priest who, however, retains the 
title of Prior. Between the hall and the church there ig a 
picturesque courtyard, with a grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes 
surrounded by cloisters. : 

Four festivals are specially observed in the Church, viz., the 
feast of the Blessed Lady of Happy Voyage, in the month of 
May; the feast of Saint Augustine, in August; the feast of the 
Blessed Lady of the Rosary, in November; and in Lent a 
solemn procession representing the journey of Christ to Calvary 
with the cross on his shoulder. 

‘The only other building noticeable in Bandel is the old Circuit 
House, which stands on the river bank in an extensive compound, 
Tt used to be the residence of Mr. D. C. Smyth, the Judge. 
Magistrate of Hooghly, and was purchased by Government in 
1856 for Rs. 16,000. It was occupied for a long time by the 
Dacoity Commissioners, aud for some time towards the end of the 
19th Century by the D Company of the Bengal Military Police. 
The men, however, suffered from fever, ard consequently in 
1901 the company was removed to the Dutch Barrack at 
Chinsura. 

In the early days of British rule Bandel was a favourite resort 
of the Europeans of Calcutta, referred to as “sweet Bandel,” “the 
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pleasant and healthy settlement of Bandel,” eto. Now-a-days 
it is far from healthy. Cream cheeses are made here and exported 
to Calcutta and elsewhere ; this industry dates back to the time of 
the Portuguese. 

Ward No. IY, which contains Bali, Hooghly town proper, 
aud Golghat, isthe oldest and was at one time the most populous 
part of tho municipality Bali is separated from Bandel by a 
deep ditch, over which is a bridge built in the time of Mr. Smyth, 
and a small part of it to the north is included in Ward No. I. 
It is probably so called from the fact of its having been formed 
by sandy accretions (ba, sund). 

Parts of Bali aro known by different names, é.g., Rairayan 
Bazar, and (round this bazar) ‘Tewaripara, Malpara (now called 
Palpaéra), Boralpara, etc. Rairayan Bazar is said to have been 
established in the days of Mughal rule by an up-country man 
named Alamchand, or according to another account, by Hari 
Mallik, who bore the title of Rairayan or chief of noblemen. He 
not only established the bazar, which in time become the largest 
market in Hooghly, but also a thakw bari dedicated to Radha. - 
Krishua. The bazar has now disappeared, but the worship 
continues in the shrine, which is under the charge of mahants or 
abbots. These abbots are not celibates but married men, and 
the succession passes to their lineal descendants ag in the case of 
ordinary Hindus. 

Close to the temple of Radha-Krishna is the Bara akhra or 
religious moeting place, which has o subsidiary ahhrd at Khamar. 
para, the southernmost part of Bansberié adjoining Shahganj. 
The Bara akhra is ascribed to Chaturdis Babaji, who camo 
to Bali throe hundred years ago, cleared the jungle and 
settled there; his tombis revered by the people. A wonder- 
ful story is told of Bhikaridas ,the founder of the ahhra at 
Khamarpara. One morring, it is said, when the saint was 
cleaning his teeth, Daraf Ghazi of Tribeni (probably a cor- 
ruption of Jafar Ghazi) came to visit him riding on a tiger. 
Seeing him, Bhikaridas patted the wall he was sitting on and told 
it to move. The wall, with the saint on it, moved forward until 
he came face to face with the Ghazi. Both came down from 
their seats, and embraced each other. Tho Ghazi acknowledged 
the superiority of the Hindu saint and praised him, after which 
each returned to his place. Thenceforth Daraf (thazi, from being 
a hater of the Hindus, became an admirer of their religion, 
studying Sanskrit and composing prayers in that language to the 
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goddess Ganges. If Daraf Ghazi is identical with Jafar Khan, 
who built a mosque at Tribeni in 1298 and a madrasa in 13813, 
thon Bhikaridas of the legend goes back to the beginuing of the 
14th century. His @khré came into the hands of the abbot of 
Bara-akhré by the terms of a will. 

In Bordlpara, east of the Rairayin’s Bazar, resided, according 
to tradition, Gauri Sen, whose uame is preserved in 6 proverb 
referring to his liberality. A Subarnabanik by caste, he is said 
to have lived about three hundred years ago, beginning life as a 
trader on a small scale. One of his chief customers waa one 
Bhairab Chandra Dutt, a Kayasth of Mednisankarpur, a place 
not yet identified. On one occasion Gauri Sen sent him seven 
boats loaded with zine. It so happened that an old sddhu or 
saint was proceeding on » pilgrimage to the soulh on one of these 
boats. When the boats came to their destination, Bhairab Datt 
found to his surprise that the cargo was not zine, but pure silver, 
and magnanimously sent. buck the bouts, with their cargo intact, 
to Gauri Sen. Just before the arrival of the boats at Hooghly, 
Gauri Sen dreamt that the god Mahadeva appeared before 
him, informed him of the strange transmutation of the metal, 
and directed him to build a temple. The next day the seven 
boats arrived Jaden with silver, and) Gauri Sen found himself 
immensely rich. He built) the temple of Siva os directed by 
the god, and spent his wealth ia relieving the poor and the 
needy. Hence the proverb “ Laye taka, dete Gauri Sen,” i, “TE 
you waut money, Gauri Sen will give it.’ His desoondants who 
are in reduced circumstances, still keep up the worship of Siva 
in the temple. 

Besides these religious institutions, Bali has an atith-sdla or 
alms-house for ascetics built by Nanda Lal Khetri. On the rivor 
bank are several ghdée, one of which has recently been built by 
Piyari Bibi of the family of Nanda Lal, and a burping hat 
built by the Pal family of Malpara. 

Hooghly prop2r lies south-east of Bali aud is seperated from Hooghly 
it by a large drain. It used to be the most donsley populated proper. 
part of the municipality, and besides a large bazar contained the 
Civil and Criminal Courts and all the offices. In 1896 the Courts 
and offices, and in 1909 the office of the Inspector of Schools, 
were removed to Chinsura, and now the only public institutions 
are the branch school, the normal school, anda police outpost 
opened in 1907 at Chak Bazar (Hooghly Chauk). ‘The transfer 
of the offices and courts has affected the prosperity of Hooghly, 
which has still further waned owing to the ravages of malarial 
fever and the decline in trade. 
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The Strand Road runs close to the river bank, and to the west 
of it is nearly the whole of Hooghly town: hero ere several 
quarters having names reminiscent of the Mughal occupation, 
such as Turanigsrh and Shaistabad, and further west Sonatuli, 
Kabasdanga, Alipur, ete. Mughalpara, which lies across the 
present Chakbazar road, was occupied by Irani Mogul traders, 
and is so named in coutradistinction to Touranigarh. On the 
east of the Strand Road there are only the Magistrate’s house and 
the Imambara, a garden and the tomb of Muhammad Mohsin, 
and a bazar ; this quarter is called Imambazar. There is a fine 
ghat on the river bank near the schools called Smyth’s Ghat after 
Mr. D. C. Smyth, Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly, which was 
built in 1829 by private subscription. 

The Imambara is an imposing edifice constructed out of funds 
which had accumulated from an endowment left by a pious and 
wealthy Muhammadan, Haji» Muhammad Mohsin. By a deed, 
dated 30th April 1806, “he created a trust and directed that the 
proceeds of his large property should be divided into nine equal 
shares. ‘Ihree shares were to be applied to religious celebrations, 
festivals, and the repairs of the Imambara buildings and 
cemetery ; four shares were assigned to the expenses of the estab- 
lishment and pensions, and two shares to the two trustees 
appointed as Iudawdllis, On account of the mismanagement of 
the then trustees Government stepped in, dismissed them in 1818 
and took over charge of the property. During the long litigation 
which ensued between Government and the dismissed Wutawallis 
(1818 to 1835), a large surplus accumulated, which amounted to 
8$ lakhs in 1835. This surplus was devoted to the establishment 
of the Hooghly College, and to the construction of the present 
Imambara buildings with a masonry revetment on the river bank, 
The revetment cost about Ra. 60,000, and the Imambara buildings 
Rs. 2,17,413, including « large clock procured from England, 
which cost Rs. 11,721. Work began in 1841 and was completed 
in 1861, the Imambara replacing an old building suid to have 
been erected about 1694, or, according to another account, about 
1717. 

The buildings extend from the Magistrate’s residence on the 
west to the Adt on the east, and occupy the space between the 
Strand Road and the Hooghly river. The main entrance consists 
of a wide gate flanked by a tall tower on each side. The towerg 
are about 80 feet high and have staircases inside leading to a 
gallery on the top. from which an excellent view of the surround- 
ing country for many miles can be obtained. Between them is a 
massive clock tower. The gate leads to a large quadrangular 
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courtyard paved with marble, in the contre of which is a masonry 
cistern stocked with gold fish and with fountains playing in it, 
On two sides of the quadrangle are two-storied ranges of rooms, 
and on the north side stands the mosque proper. Its roof is 
supported by slender pillars, the floor is paved with marble, and 
the walls aredecorated|with texts from the Horan in black and 
other colours. The interior is rich with inlaid marble and oarv- 
ings, chandeliors and lanterns, and there is a pulpit coated with 
silver plates, 

West of the entrance gate are rooms set aside for a Yundni 
dispensary, beyond which is the hamdm-ghar or Turkish bath. 
Hast of the gate runs a range of double-storied buildings, which 
coutain the office and quarters of the Mutawaili. Further east is 
a garden containing several tombs, including those of Mirza 
Sala-ud-din Muhammad Khan, Faujdar of Hooghly, his wife, 
Manu Jaén Khanam, his father-in-law, Aga Mutahar, and his 
brother-in-law, Muhammad Mohsin himself. A pathway through 
the garden leads to a suite of rooms facing the river, which are 
now let out onhire. East of the garden, aud separated from it by 
a drain, is an enclosed Ad¢t established by Salah-ud-din, in which 
a market is held every Tuesday and Saturday. , 

The Imambara is a Shiah institution, aud is under th 
management of the Mutawd//i ortrustee, It is maintained from the 
grant allotted from the Mohsin Fund. One-ninth of this sum is 
made over to the Mutdwalli or trustee as his pay, and a three. 
niuths share (plus Rs. 750 a month), which is under the control of a 
committee of Muhammadan gentlemen, is devoted to the upkeep 
of the Imambara and its religious celebrations. The present 
Mutawalli, Syed Ali Nawab, was appoiuted by Government in 
1908, being the fifth so appointed since 1818, 

South of the Imambara comes Golghat or, as it is sometimes Golghat 
written, Gholghat. It was so called from the fact that in the 
bank here there was a semi-circular cove (go/, circular and yh4t, 
landing stage).* This quarter of the town is traversed by the 
Naihati branch of the East Indian Railway, and is connected 
with the other side of the Hooghly by the Jubilee Bridge, the 
Hooghly Ghat station being close by. 

The bridge, which is so called because it was opened in the Jubilee 
Jubilee year (1887), is constructed on iron caissons, surk below Bridge, 
the bed of the river and filled in with brick and mortar. It is 
built on the cantilever system and has three spaus. The central 
cantilever span rests on two piers in the middle of the river ; 





® The cove is shown in Bowrey’s chart of 1688 and the pilot chart of 1708, 
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the second and third spans project from either bank. The two 
central piers are each sunk to a depth of 100 feet below mean sea- 
level, or 73 feet below the river bed. The height of the bridge 
ubove highest water mark is 36} feet, so as to allow ample space 
beneath for the passage of river steamers and native cargo boats. 
Its length is 1,200 feet, consisting of two spans projecting from 
the banks, measuring 420 feet each, and one central span 360 
feet. All heavy traffic intended for export overseas, such as coal, 
jute, oil seeds, wheat, &c., passes over this line to Naihati, and 
thence by the Eastern Bengal State Reilway and the Kankur- 
gachhi loop to Kidderpore Docks south of Caloutta, 

Golghat terminates at the district jail (built in 1816), which 
lies within Ward III, the drain to its north being the boundary 
of the ward. The Strand Road passes along the river bank in 
front of the jail und commands a fine view of the Hooghly. 

The part of tho municipality included in Ward II is 
historically the most interesting, as it comprised the old town of 
Hooghly which is mentioned in 1495 in the poem of Bipra Das as 
a place on the river Bhagirathi at which the merchant Chand 
touched. Hooghly appears originully to have been a part of the 
suburbs of Satgaon, and the legends indicate that the place was 
then mostly covered with jungle, It rose into importance when 
the Portuguese began to setile here about 1570; by 1590 it had 
superseded Satgéon as a port, and in 1682 it became the Mughal 
head-quarters on the capture of the Portuguese fort by the forces 
of the Bengal Nawab, The Portuguese fort must have covered 
a large area, if; we accept the account which states that 
there were several thousands of Christians in it at the time of its 
capture. It was bounded on one side by the river, and on the 
other three sides by a deep moat fed from the river; the deep 
drain which goes down to the river north-west of Smyth’s Ghat is 
probably part of this moat, and also possibly the drains south of 
Bandel Church and south of the railway bridge. The fort cannot 
now be traced with any certainty, but secording to some, two low 
broken walls that ruu into the river opposite the jail gate are 
remnants of it. A part of the north wall, too, may probably be 
traced in the remains which may be seen on the east bank of the 
moat that bounds the Hooghly post office on the west. 

In the second quarter of the 17th century the Dutch built 
a factory in Golghat, and by 1651 the English had built another 
factory about 20 paces north of it The Dutch factory and 
store-houses were swept away by floods, after which they removed 
to Chinsura, where they built Fort Gustavus about 1656, The 
English also finding their factory exposed to floods, built another 
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a quarter mile high«r up, using the old factory for storing bulky 
goods. The Mughel Governor lived in Hooghly proper, and a 
large bazar lay between. It was in this bazar that on 28th 
Ootober 1686, the quarrel arose between the Knglish soldiers and 
Mughal peons which compelled Charnock to fight with the Mughal 
Governor and, later on, to give up Hooghly as his head-quarters 
Tn this fight the old factory was burnt down. The portion scuth 
of the fort was thickly peopled, and the English are said to have 
burnt down four to five hundred houses during thoir attack on 
the battery and the Governor’s house.* 

After the war Charnock settled at Suténuti (in August 1690), 
and the English factory at Golghat was practically abandoned. 
The New Company (“the English Company’) had its head- 
quarters at Golghat for sometime; but after amalgamation with 
the old Company, it left Golghat for Caloatta in 1704. The Gol- 
ghat factory then gradually wentout-of repair. A private English 
merchant, called in those. days an ,‘ adventurer,’ visited the 
factory towards the eud of 1712 and left the following description 
of it :-- Golgutt, an English factory, subordinate under Calcutta, 
is seated in the city of Hugley ou the banks of the river, it here 
forming itself into a Cove, being deep-water ships’ riding 16 and 
18 fathom not a stone’s cast off shoro. Being landed and 
ascended the bank, you entor-the factory through a large gate, 
beautified and adorned with pillars and cornices in the Chenum 
work; and on the top of all is the flagstaff fixed into the brick 
work, whereon they hoist St. George’s flag. Being entered the 
gate. you come into a Viranda for the guard; you ascend into 
the house by steps, having under it two square cellars with 
staircases to descend. The hall is indifferent large ; besides two 
indifferent apartments with chimneys, there are other rooms and 
closets in the house, the whole consisting but of one story. 
Behind the house is a garden, in which grows nothing but woeds, 
in the middle is an ugly well and at one corner upon the wall 
is built a round sort of a building like a sentry box, but much 
larger. You ascend it by a narrow Chenum staircase, which 
has no rails or fence to keep you from tumbling into the 
garden, and when entered you see nothing worth observation. 
Having a door, but never a window tho’, it yields an excellent 
echo, it being contrived, as I have been informed, as a magazine 
for powder. 

“ At the end of the garden are the ruins of several apsrtments, 
the roofs being fullen in, and indeed all the out-houses are in tho 
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like condition, of which there are several. You may ascend to 
the top of the factory by an old wooden staircase, which is well 
terras’d with seats all round and a small oblong place included 
by itself, from whence you have a prospect of the river. To 
conclude, it is an old, ugly, ill-contrived edifice, wherein is not the 
least spark of beauty, form, or order to be seen, being seated. in & 
dull melancholy hole enough to give one the Hippocondra by 
one seeing it. The Company have no f:ictor at present that is 
resident here, being left in the charge of a Molly and two or three 
Punes, though in truth it is hardly worth looking after”* Next 
year (April 1713) the building was abandoned by the English, 
as it was found that it would cost as much to repair as it was 
worth, and that it would be impossible to prevent it being washed 
away by the river.f 

When the Marathas first invaded Bengal (1741), and forced Ali 
Vardi to retire from Burdwan, their ally Mir Habib captured the 
Hooghly fort. Sib Rao, a Maratha, was installed as Governor ; 
but when Bhaskar Pandit was defeated, he evacuated the fort 
and retreated to Lishnupur.t In the war with Sirdj-ud daula, 
the fort was attacked by the English both by land and water on 
10th January 1757, and was captured by assault.. From the 
descriptions given in the English records§ the Mughal fort 
appears to have been quadrangular in shape with a bastion at 
each corner. The English ships attacked it from the river. side 
and made a breach near the south-east bastion. The main gate 
lay on the land side towards, the south-west. The sepoys made 
a false attack on it between 2 and 3 a.m., and this feint drew 
most of the defenders there. Taking advantage of this, the 
sailors mounted to the breach on scaling ladders and entered the 
fort followed by the sepoys and English soldiers. The Mughal 
garrison retreated through the north-east gate. South of 
the fort were many hous:s, in one of which the sepoys and 
soldiers waited till the breach was effected. This house belonged 
to Khwajé Wajid, a rich Armenian merchant of Hooghly, 
who had the high-sounding titlh of Fukhr-ul-twar, glory of 
merchants. The fort was demolished on 16th January, after 
which the English re-embarked for Calcutta. 

From these accounts it seems evideut that the Mughal. fort 
lay eutirely within Hooghly proper, was very much smaller 
than the Portuguese port, and had no moats, This conclusion is 


* 0, R, Wilson, Harly Annals of the Eaglish in Bengal, Vol. 11, pp. 386-8. 
+ Wilson, II, p. 114. 

I Rwadcu-s- Saiatin (transl. 1904), pp. 342-3, 347. 
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corroborated by Tieffenthaler’s sketch of Hooghly Bander (1785), 
which shows a small quadrangular fort with bastions at each 
corner (but no gates) situated on the river bank at some distance 
from the Bandel ditch On the bank south of the fort two houses 
are shown, the larger one, which was double-storeyed, being 
probably Khwaja Wajid's. To the east of the fort ran a wide 
road lined on both sides with houses. The Mughal fort therefore 
occupied the site between the Imambara and the Bali drain. 

In the early days of British rule the  Fauj/dr Khanjahan 
Khan lived within the fort in a splendid house. In 1770 
Stavorinus wrote .—‘It (the fort) is not very defensible, and 
has little worthy of observation within it except the house 
of the Fausdar and the stables for the elephants.” On account 
of the princely style in which he lived, his name passed into 
& proverb, “ Beta jeno Nawab Kidaja Khan,” i.e., “the fellow has 
as many virs as if he were Naw&bKhanjahin Khin.” The 
post of Faujdar was abolished: by Lord Cornwallis, but he was 
allowed to live within the fort. In 18¢9 the Government 
advanced Rs 8,000 to him for the repairs of the various buildings 
inside the fort, and these buildings were not given up by his 
family till August 1821 after his death. In 1823, a gang 
of prisoners was employed to pull down the fort and the Faujdar’s 
residence and to level the ground; the materials were sold for 
Rs. 2,000. With its demolition all trace of the Mughal fort 
disappeared. 

Hooghly was a favourite resort of well-to-do Europeans of 
Oasloutta during the early days of British rule, and the old 
Calcutta Gazette contains several advertisemeuts of housea to 
let at Hooghly, Bandel and Chiusura. These places, in fact, 
were looked upon as suburban retreata by the Europeans in 
Caloutta. Mr. and Mra. Motte, friends of Warren Hastings 
and his wife Marian, used to live in Hooghly, where their 
residence was known as ‘“ Hooghly House”; Hastings’ wife 
frequently came up the river to stay with them. Mrs. Grand 
also lived for some time at Hooghly, after her divorce, under the 
protection of Philip Fraucis, who sont her to the house of his 
cousin, Major Baggs. 

Ward III contaivs Ghutiabaser, Pipalpanti and Babujanj. ¢ oa 
The jail is the northernmost building within this ward, and °° 
south of it comes Ghutiabazar, a crowded quarter, largely ine 
habited by that well-to-do caste, the Subarnabaniks. They 
belong to the section known as Suptagramiya, and are said to 
have migrated from Satgion some 300 years ago. South of 
Ghutidbazar is Tamlipsra, and still futher south aro Babuganj 
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and Pratappur, all lying along the river bank and west of the 
Strand Road, which runs between them and the river. 

To the west lies the more important quarter of Pipalpati, 
so called from the rows of tall pipal trees that line the roads. 
It is traversed by the Cockerell, Pankhatuli, and Pipalpati 
roads, noar the junction. of which there is a police outpost; a 
little north of it is the municipal office. Closs by are the houses 
of Rai Ishan Chandra Mittra Bahadur and of his brother, Babu 
Mahondra Chandra Mittra, the late and present Government 
pleaders of Hooghly. At the southern extremity Mallik Kasim’s 
hat is held on Thursdays and Sundays. It is the largest market 
in the town, a large trade in rice and paddy, pulses and potatoes, 
being carried on. The Ad, which stands on the trust property of 
the Chinsura Imambara, is probably named after Mallik Kasim, 
Governor of Hooghly from 1668 to 1672, whose garden is shown 
just outside the town-in a Dutch map of Hooghly dated 1679." 

Passing on to the south, one Gomes to Chinsura, which extends 
along the river from Joraghat (i.¢., double ghat) southward to the 
ditch and boundary pillars separating French Chandernagore 
from British territory. The northern part of it is situated 
in Ward No. IV, which also contains Barabazar. Barabazar 
is the name given to the quarter along the river bank through 
which the Strand Road runs, On the river-side are a number of 
largo houses with high revetments, not the least prominent among 
which is the house of the late Bhudev Chandra Mukherji, 0.1.x., 
a noted educationist. West of the Strand Road are Armenitola, 
Mughaltuli, and Feringhitola, names reminiscent of the Mughal 
and early British days, when the trade of Chinsura flourished. 

In the Mughaltuli lane is au Imambara founded by a 
rich Persian merchant of Chinsura named Haji Karbalai 
Muhammad, who in 1801 executed a trust deed endowing the 
Imambara with /akhirdj property at Kasimpur (now Mallik 
Kasim’s Aat) and Bansberia. Haji Karbalai died in 1804, and his 
Imambara is now in a dilapidated condition. 

In Armenitola are the Armenian and Roman Catholic 
Churches. Next to the Portuguese Church at Bandel, the 
Armenian Church is the oldest Christian Church in Bengal, being 
begun in 1695 and completed in 1697 by Khwaja Joseph Margar. 
It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, of whom thero is a large 
oil-painting over the altar at the east end. The feast of St. John 
on 25th January is largely attended by the Armenian community 
of Calcutta. Attached to the church is a cemetery with many 


a 
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tombs, the oldest being that of Khwaja Johaness Margar, father 
of the founder. In his epitaph he is described in Armenian as 
“the famous Kharib (¢. ¢., foreigner) Khojah Johaness, the son 
of Margar, an Armenian from Julfa in the country of Shosh, 
He was a considerable merchant, honoured with the favours of 
Kings and of their Viceroys. He was handsome and amiable and 
had travelled north, south, east and west, and died suddenly 
at the City of Hooghly in Hindustan on the 27th November 
1697, and delivered up his soul into the hands of the Angel! and 
rested here in a foreign land secking his home.” The Roman 
Catholic Church was completed in 1740, chiefly from funds 
bequeathed by Mrs. Sebastian Shaw. 

In Foringhitolé, which is probably so called after the Feringis 
or Porluguese, is a house of the Burdwan Raj, and near the latter 
is the Hooghly thana. West. of these lies Khagrajol, evidently so 
called from a jo/ or channel bordered by k/idgrd reeds; the 
channel has dricd up, but the adjoining lands are low and somewhat 
waterlogged. In Khagrajol, Nasratullah Khan, cousin of Nawab 
Khanjahan, built a large house (now in ruins) and a mosque, which 
is in a state of disrepair, with an iuseription dated 1239 of the 
Bengali year (18382 A. D.). He further excavated several tanks 
in the neighbourhood, the largest of which goes by the name of 
Motijhil, probably in imitation of the well-known Motijhil of 
Murshidabad. Nasratullah’s tomb lies in front of the mosque. 

Further weat lies the European cemetery on a road called after European 
it Gorastan road. It was originally the old Dutch cemetery and cemetery. 
was added to after the cession of the Dutch settlement in 1825. The 
oldest grave with a legible epitaph is that of Sir Cornelius Jonge, 
who died on 10th October 1748 and the oldest English grave is that 
of Lieutenant Dent (June 1782). Among other tombs, may be 
mentioned those of Nathaniel Forsyth (1816), “the first faithful 
and zealous Protestant minister in Chinsura,” of{Daniel Overbeck, 
the last Dutch Governor (1840), and of his son (1831), which has 
a pathetic epitaph stating that “his father envies him his grave. ”’ 
The massive tombs or mausoleums, so common in the burial grounds 
of the 18th century, in some instances contain coffins, which 
were placed in the brickwork and not buried.* 

Ward V, at present the most important part of the municipal- 
ity, extends south of the fourth ward. It contains the greater 
part of Chinsura proper, with Kharuabazar, Kamarpara and 
Chaumatha, and has a large maidda (in front of the courts). On 
jhe river bank, east of the Strand road, lie the Free Church 








* An interesting account of the cemetery will be found in “ Old Chinsurah: 
The Garden of Sleep,” Bengal Past and Present, January 1908. 
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Mission buildings and school, which are separated by a part of the 
maidan from the house of the Commissioner. The latter ia a large 
double-storeyed house with a fine staircase, on which ia a tablet. 
bearing the date 1687 and a monogram compcsed of the letters 
O. V. CO, : these lettersstand for “ Ostindiche Vereenigde Companie,”’ 
ie, the United Bast India Company. ‘The same monogram 
appears on the copper coinage issued by the Dutch.* 

This is believed to be the house which Stavorinus described as 
erected by Mr. Sichterman, the Dutch Governor, about the year 
1744. The gallery with a double row of pillars projecting over 
the water, and the “ elegant terrace and balcony, which. commands 
the finest prospect at Chinsura’’ have now disappeared, and so have 
the gardens “delightfully shady and pleasant.” The ‘mole pro- 
jecting into the river,’ which was mentioned by Hodgesin 1780-81, 
can, still be traced, however, as well as the remains of revetments 
on the river bank. T'o the-south of the house is a long two-storeyed 
building, which used to be the officers’ barracks ; it is now occupied 
by the Civil Surgeon, the Superintendent of Police, and others, and 
some of the rooms are reserved for use as a Circuit-House and 
Station Club. . 

Opposite the officers’ barracks stunds the old Dutch Church, 
now the English Protestant Church. It is octagonal in shape and 
has an altar at the north end. A Latin inscription records the fact 
that it was built by Sir G. Vernet, the Dutch Director, in 1767, 
Before thia, however, in 1744, a steeple with a clock is said to have 
been erected by another Governor, Sichterman, thus, according to 
Mr. Marshman, “reminding us of the popular remark that the 
Frenchman invented the frill ard the Englishman added the skirt.” 
The steeple fell down in the cyclone of 5th October 1864. Round 
the walls are hung hatchments with the arms and epitaphs of some 
Dutch Governors and other officers with their wives, the oldest being. 
that of W. A. (1662), and Rogier Van Heyningon (1665). 

Farther on is the Hooghly College, a fine double-storeyed 
building within a large compound, which is walled in on three sides 
and has the river on the east; the garden contains plants which have 
been cultivated from the time when Dr. Watt was Professor of 
Botany here. The building has several large rooms, in one of which 
there is a valuable library, and a broad flight of steps down to the 
river. 

The college was established from the acoumulated surplus of 
the Mohsin Fund, aud, according to a stone tablet in the entrance 


“Col, D, G. Crawford, 1M.8., Brief History of the Hughli District (1999). 
“& Jarge slab of grey granite, which is still extant, was recently lying in the 
outer entrance to the racquet court, and has now been set up in the Commissioner’s 
house. It is presumably one of the stones which were placed over the fort gates, 
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hall wes opened on Ist August 1836. The present building was 
occupied in 1837, having been bought, with three bighas of land, 
between March end July of that year. It was built by M. Perron, 
the French General of Scindia,* who resided at Chandernagore 
for a year and a half (1803-05) after his surrender to Lord Leke 
and before his departure for Europe. Subsequently it came into 
the possession of Babu Prankissen Haldar, a zaminddr, who 
used to give nautches and entertainments in it, and who in 1828 
contributed Rs, 138,000 for a masonry bridge over the Saraswati 
at Tribeni. He wus ultimately convicted of forgery and 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. The Seal family 
of Chinsura (now represented by Babu Brajendra Kumar Seal, 
a retired District Judge), had lent him money on a mortgage of 
the house, and when it was sold ut an auction sule of the civil 
court in 1834, bought it up. The Sealssold it in 1837 to Govern- 
ment for Rs. 20,000. The Muhammaden pupils have a hostel in 
a large block south of the college, while the Hindu students live 
in a hostel, erected in 1903, on the extreme south of the 
maidan and in several hir.d houses near the courts. 

About hilf a mile from the college is the temple of Shandes- 
war. This is a small temple of Siva, the Lord of Bulls, situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly within a walled enclosure. In this 
enclosure a me/d or religious fair is held in the month of Baisikh 
(middle of April to middle of May). The worshippers bathe 
in the Ganges, and then pour Ganges water on the Jinga, which 
is 14 foot high. Only Brahmans.aroe.allowed to pour water 
in person, Stdres employing Brahman proxies on payment of 
a few pice. The shrine is fairly old, being mentioned in a 
Bengali poem of the eighteenth ceutury.t 

Turning back and passing along the western side of the Chinsura 
Strand Road, we come to the matdén, the old parade ground of barracks. 
the troops, which is bounded on the north by three barracks. 
The main barrack runs east and west for about 300 yards, and 
has an imposing effect. The eastern end of the upper storey 
forms the residence of the District Judge; with this exception, the 
whole building is occupied by Government offices and courts. 
The rooms below the Judge’s residence, and a few rooms beyond 
it in the upper and lower floors are occupied by the office of the 
Commissioner ; the long suite of rooms in the middle is occupied 








*7The Calcutta Gazette of 10th October 1805 contains an advertisement 
offering for sale “ the house at Chinsura, now nearly finished, built by ordor of 
General Perron, leaving for Europe.” 

¢ Salstya-parishad-patrika, Vol. VIII, p. 62. 
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by the criminal courts and the Collectorate and magisterial offices, 
the treasury being located in the lower storey; five or six rooms 
next to them on the upper storey are allotted to the District 
Board; while the suite of rooms at the westera end is occupied by 
the civil courts and (he office of the District Judge. 

On the cession of Chinsura by the Dutch, this barrack was 
constructed in ordor to accommodate troops on first landing. Two 
tablots affixed to the middle of the upper storey on the south and 
the north walls give some details of its construction. That on 
the south records that it was begun in January 1827 by Lieute- 
nant J. A. C. Crommelin, Executive Engineer, and was com- 
pleted in December 1829 by Captain William Bell, Artillery 
Executive Officer; while that on the north (in Bengali) men- 
tions the names of the masons, Ramhari Sirkar and Sheikh 
Tanu Dafadar. This building was occupied by the troops until 
1871, when all the barracks were vacated by the Military 
Department. 

In the north-cast corner, at right angles to the main building, 
is another barrack that runs north and south nearly parallel to 
the river and the Strand Road. It formed part of the Dutch 
barracks, and is the oldest of all tho barracks. It is a two- 
storeyed building and has two racquet courts at the north end. 
Tt was occupied for some time by the post office and the Hindu 
hostel, but since 1901 it has been occupied by a company of the 
Military Police. 

At the north end of the court.compound there are several 
other buildings, one of which, near the racquet courts, accom- 
modates a club for Indian officers and others, which is named 
after Mr. F. W. Duke, 1.c.s., v.8.1., sometime District Magistrate of 
Hooghly. To the west of this, buyond the Cutcherry Road, comes 
a block of buildings, containing the Imambara hospital, and 
the Lady Dufferin Female Hospital. Close to the Civil Courts 
at the western end of the compound is the Bar Library. South 
of the main barrack is a fine tank reserved for drinking water, 
West of the Court compound is another barrack which was 
originally a hospital for the troops and is now occupied by the 
police and the police offices. T'o the west of the police barrack 
is Kharua Bazar, probably so called from the large quantity of | 
straw (Khar) that used to be sold there; this is now the most 
important bazar in the town. Opposite the police office is the 
Free Mission Church and girls’ school. 

Beyond the maidan are Kamarpara (on the west) and Chau- 
matha (on the south), two quarters inhabited by bhodra lok, 
including several Subarnabamk families, such as Seals, Mandals, 
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Lahas and Mallixs. Among other, may be mentioned the Shom 
family and the family of the Calcutta merchants, Biswanath 
Laha and Co. 

At the extremo western boundary of this ward, near the 
25th mile of the Grand Trunk load, is s large Dutch tomb. 
It is an arched chamber, 15 feet high, with a dome and 
steeple. Round the dome are inscribed in large letters tho 
name avd the date of death, viz., Susanah Anua Maria Yeates, 
who died on 12th May 1809. She bequeathed Ra. 4,000 as a 
trust fund, the interest of which was to be expended on the 
maintenance of her tomb, and the surplus, if any, given to the 
Chinsura Poor Fund. She also bequoathed a gardon, named 
Ayesha Bag, to be used ss a burial ground for Europeans. 

The Dutch occupied Chiusura from 1656 to 1725. In 1656 gia chin. 
they founded Fort Gustavus, of which the following description su™. 
is given by Schouten, who visited Ghinsura in 1665. “There is 
nothing in it (Hooghly) more magnificont than the Dutch factory. 
It was built on a great spaco at the distances of a musket shot 
from the Ganges, for fear that, if it were nearer, some inunda- 
tion of the waters of this river might endanger it, or cause it to 
fall. It has, indeed, more the appearance of a largo, castle than 
of a factory of merchants. ‘The walls are high and built of stone, 
and the fortifications are also covered with stone. ‘They are fur- 
nished with cannon, and tho factory is surrounded by ditches 
full of water. It is large and spacious. ‘There are many rooms 
to accommodate the Director, the other officers who compose the 
Council, and allthe people of the Company. There are large 
shops built of stone, where goods that are bought in the country, 
and those that our vessels bring there, are placed.” 

This account is confirmed by the English Agent, Streyn- 
sham Master, who visited Chinsura on 21st November 1676 and 
wrote :— Visited the Dutch at their factory, which is very large 
and well-built, with two quadrangles. The Directore was very 
obliging and showed us the new-built warehouses, which are 
three very large, that make one side of one of the quadrangles 
next to the Riverside. They are excellently well-timbered, 
which was all brought from the Coast. Alsoe he showed us 
other accommodations of their Factory, their gardens which are 
very spatious well kept with Tarrass walks and full (of) 
Lottice and good herbage; and adjoyneing to their Factory 
they have offices for all things needful to them, as a Carpen- 
ters Yard with stores of good Timber brought from Batavia, 
a Cooper's yard where they make many caske for the Pork, 
which they kill and salt up downe the river, a Smiths forge, 
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a Grannary and apartment for a great many weavers, 
where they heve sett up JLoomes for the weaving of ssile 
cloth, and a foild to make ropes in.” * 

The sketch plant of Chingura (1721) given in Du Bois’ “Lives 
of the Governors-Gentral of the Dutch East India Company” 
shows a quadrangular fort with two gates, one tothe north 
and the other to the east onthe riverside. Within the fort 
were various offices, houses of officers, tanks and gardens. Outside 
the fort a bazar lay to the north-east, the flagstaff to the 
east on the river bank, gardens to the south and south-west, 
and a cemetery to the north-west.t 

When Stavorinus visited Chinsura (1770), the plece had 
undergone mavy changes. Tho fort, an oblong in shape, 650 
feet by 325 feet, had three gates, on» by the river, another to the 
north, and the third to the south leading to the Company’s 
garden, “in which there is neither a bush nor a blade of grass.” 
The stone walls were about 15 feet high, but iu a ruinous state, 
The cemetery to the west had been levelled and was ocoupied 
by a powder magazine, a new burial ground (the present 
European cemetery) being opened in another part of the town. 
In the south-east corner the Goverovor’s house (the present Com- 
missioner's house) and the Church (the present Protestant Church) 
had been built. Southwards, at a distance of more than a 
quarter of an hour's walk, Mr. Vernet had built a house for 
freemasons, called Concordia. 

When the British took possession in 1825, the Dutch were 
found {o have been paying the Mughal Government rent for tho 
area of the fort (about 65 Jdighds), Chinsura and Mirzapur. 
Not long afterwards, the stones of the fort wall were utilized 
to metal the town roxds; and with the exception of the Dutch 
barrack and the prosent Commissioner's house, all the build. 
ings iuside the fort were dismantled to make room for the new 
barracks. The Church aud the two cemeteries wera made over to 
the Lord Bishop of Caloutta. Up to that time there was at every 
outlet of the town a gate guarded by police officers, whose duty it 
was to realize custom duties and to prevent the desertion of 
European sailors belonging to the Dutch ships. The tolls were 
abolished, but a place on the .road near Taldangé towards 
Chandernagore is still known as told-phatuk (toll-gate). At 
present, except for the Commissioner’s house, the cometery, the 
barracks, and some drains, no memorial of the Dutch ruleis visible. 





® Bowrey, p. 169, note 1, 
$1t forms the frontispiece of Toynbee’s Sketch of the Administration of 
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Ward VI, south of the fifth ward, contains the British British 
portion of Chandernagore, which is separated from the French Sia 
portion by some roads and a lane. It is sparsely populated, and 
contains a police outpost. Along the river bank a long char has 
formed, which is Khas Mahal property; it is farmed out to 
lessees, part of it being used for brick-ficlds. The char uppeara 
to be of some age, bubuéd aud other trees growing on it; but duriag 
the last two years (1908-09) it has rapidly cut away. and almost 
all the babu? trees hive fallen into ths river. Nand Kumar was 
present at a parade of th» British army held by Clive on the 
Chandernagore plaiv to the northward of ‘ Taldangy garden” on 
23rd April 1757.* 

The town appears to be decadent. Its population fell from Present 
34,761 in 1872 to 29,383 in 1901, and was 28.916 in 191] ; condition. 
during the decade ending in 1902, the denth-rate (50-42 per 
mille) nearly doubled the birth-rate 28°42). Very little of its 
old trade has survived, and it has-no mills or, factories. Hooghly 
suffers much from fever, and the inhabitants of Chinsura from 
cholera and bowel-complaints. A scheme for the establishment 
of water-works at a cost of about 4 lakhs hrs been mooted, but 
ita initiation depends on the funds the municipality can provide. 
Tt may be adied that Hooghly-Chinsura ard French Chander- 
nagore are the only places in Bengal proper outside Calcutta where 
plague has broken out in epidemic furm. From January to May 
1905, there were 254 cases, with 204 deaths, in Hooghly-Chinsura, 
and 223 cases, with 174 deaths, in Fronch Chandernagore.t 

Hooghly Subdivision.—Tho headquarte:s subdivision of the 
district lying between 22° 52’ and 238° 14’ north latitude and 
between 87° 58’ and 88° 30’ east longitude. It extends over the 
whole of the north of the district, and with an area of 442 square 
miles, it is the largest of the subdivisions. The land, which 
has been formed by the silt deposits of the Hooghly on the east and 
the Damodar on the weat, is flat and alluvial, but has a slight rise 
towards the north and north-west. It is intersected by numerous 
channels and creeks, and there are numerous depressions, the 
remains of former river channels. Hence it is water-logged, 
and all the thanas are very malarious, the death-rate exceeding 
the birth-rate considerably. In the sixties and seventies of the 
19th century Burdwan fever raged, carrying away a very large 
proportion—estimated at one third to more than a half~of the 
population. Though this fever has disappeared, the population 
has not increased, numbering 308,217 in 1881 and 308,715 in 


* Bengal tn 1766-57, II, p. 864, 
+ Indian Medical Gazetie, October 1905, 
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1901. The land is, however, fertile and yields abundant crops of 
paddy (rice), pulses, potatoes, vegetables and jute. 

Inchura.—A village in Balagarh thana in the noth-east 
of the Hooghly subdivision. It contains an outpost, is the 
junction of several roads and contains a District Board bunga- 
low. It is, however, somewhat difficult of access, as the roads 
are mostly fair-weather tracks ; the Pandua-Kalna‘road is, however, 
a good metalled road. The old road from Tribeni to Kalna and 
thence to Murshidabad passed by this village, and it is shown 
in Rennell’s Atlas with the flag mark of a police station. 

Janai.—A large village in thana Chanditela of the Serampore 
subdivision, si'uated on the right bank of the old Saraswati. Itis 
connected with the Chanditala station on the Howrah-Sheakhala 
Light Railway by a short branch line 2} miles long. The village 
contains the residence of the zamindar family of Mukherjis, once 
an influential family, but nowiareduced circumstances owing 
to partition and litigation... There is a High English School here, 
and the place has a local reputation for a species of sweetmeats 
called manohara. About a mile off is Baksha, also on the right bank 
of the Saraswati, which contains a Navaratna temple of Raghunath 
built in 1793 A. D., and a group of twelve temples, named 
Isineswar, built in 1780 by Bhaw&ni Charan Mitra.* Adjoining. 
the group of temples is a fine tauk with a broad ghat. A mela is 
held here anuunlly on the last day of the Bengali year in April. 

Khanakul.—A large village in the Arambagh subdivision, 
situated on the right bank of the Kana Dwarakeswar, in 22° 43’ 
N. and 87° 52’ E. It is the headquarters of a police station, and 
contains an out-door dispensary and High English school. It 
may be reached from Mayapur (on the Old Benares road ) by the 
Mayapur-Jagatpur road, a kucha fair-weather road; but *the 
easiest route is (1) by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway from Howrah - 
to Kola (on the Riipnarayan); (2) by steamer on the Ripnarayan 
to Ranichak ; and (3) by boat from Ravichak to Khanakul. On 
account of the Begua breach, a large quantity of the Damodar 
water has been passing through the lower part of the Kana 
Dwarakeswar of late years and has deepened this part of the 
channel. It is now navigable by boats of considerable size 
for several miles beyond Khanakul; and a large temple of 
Ghanteswar Siva, standing on the river bank, is in dangor of 
being cut away by the deepened stream. 

Khaoakul is the centre of a considerable trade in brass-ware, 
inferior cotton fabrics, silk threads and cloths, rice and veget- 
ables. The 44 at Khanakul is the largest in the subdivision, 


© M, M, Chakravarti, Bengali Temples, J, A, 8. B., 1909, pp. 1445, fig. 6, 
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The manufacture of cotton and silk fabrics has long been carried 
on inthe neighbourhood. The East India Company hed large 
aurunys or factories for these textures at Ichirpai and Radhanagar 
in the adjoining subdivision of Ghatal, and we find that in 1759 
Mr. Watts, Resident of “ Guttaul,” complained that the gomds(ds 
at “Connakool” had detsined some silk winders who were indebted 
to him. 

Khanakul is inhabited by many families of the higher castes, 
specially Brahmans and Kayasths, a sure sign that it isan old 
place. The Brahmans of Khanakul formed a distinct Samaj, 
noted for their learning and studies in grammar and astronomy. 
In Valentyn’s map “Cauucorl” and above it ‘‘Sjanabatti’’ are 
shown on the west bank of a large stream, which though not 
named, is evidently the Kana Dwarakeswar, then the main 
channel. 

Konnagar.—The southernmost:part of the Serampore Muni- 
cipality (v. Serampore). 

Kotrang.—A town in the Serampore subdivision, situated in 22° 
41’ N. and 88° 21’ E. Population (1901) 6,574. It lies between 
the Hooghly river and the Hast Indian Railway, with Konuegar 
on the north and Uttarpara on the south. The town is small 
and generally unhealthy, its death-rate during the decade end- 
ing in 1902 being 42°21 per mille or more than double the 
birth-rate (19:77) ; the low-birth-rate is largely due to a consi- 
derable floating population of males, who are attracted to the 
town by the brick and tile making industry, for there are a 
number of brick-fields along the bank of the Hooghly. The 
Calcutta Corporation had a large brick-field here, which is now 
sublet to private persons; a little jute rope and string are also 
made by hand. The town is of modern creation, and is not 
shown in any old maps; but the village of Kotrang is mentioned 
in the poem of Bipra Das (1495 A.D.); and one part of the 
town, Bhadrakali, in a Bengali poem on Satyanarayan Pir 
(18th century). DBhadrakali is so called from an old temple of 
the goddess Kali. A religious fair is held here about the middle 
of January in honour of a saint named Manik Pir. 

Krishnanagar.—A large village on the left bank of the Kana 
Damodar, in the Serampore subdivision. It is the headquarters 
of a thiva and contains a s:a'ion on the Champadanga branch 
of the Howrah-Amta Light Railway. “ Kistanagar”’ appears 
in Rennell’s Atlas with a flag mark indicating a police station, 
and is therefore a fairly old village. 

Krishnanagar.—-A large village on the right bank of the 
Kana Dwarakeswar in the Araémbagh subdivision. It lies about 
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two miles north of Khanakul police station, and is often distin- 
guished from other places of the same name by the designation 
Khanakul-Krishnavagar. In the dry season it may be reached 
from the Old Benares road by the Mayapur-Jugatpur road ; there 
is a District. Board burgalow on this road at Gopdlnagar, a mile 
south of Krishnanagar. ‘T'he easi:st way, however, is to go from 
Ravichak by boat, which brings one to Krishnanagar iu 6 or 7 
hours. An out-door dispensary is maintained here by the 
zamindaér, and there aie three Sanskrit to/, A large temple, 
surrounded by a dozen smaller ones, stands on the myer ; 
Ye 1 dedjoastd 16 Gopmach, and was weite. by the peet-Bharat 
Chandra. Ray. abouts +751 A.D. In the village of Na&ptipara, 
close by, lived the ancestors of the late Babu Bhudev Mukherji, 
the first Indian Inspector of Schools end for some time a 
member of the Legislative Council of Bengal. 

Radhanagar or Reghunathpur immediately north of Krishna- 
nagar, wus the home of Raja Rammohan Rai, the well-known 
reformer and founder of the Brahmo Samaj. It is now the 
properly and residence of his grandson, Raja Piyari Mohan Rai. 

Magra.—A large village in thana Hooghly of the Hooghly 
Subdivision, situated in 22’ 59’ N. and &8° 22’ H. on the right 
(south) bank of the Kana Nadi, which is here called the Magra 
Khal. The Grand Trunk Road. passes through the place, which 
also contains the junction station of the East Indian Railway and 
the Bengal Provincial Railway, the latter having two stations, 
Magra and Magraganj. The yanj or mart is an important one, & 
copsideruble traffic passing through it by rail, road and river. 
An ou'post and a post offies are located here; and there is a 
Public Works Department bungalow 0 the Grand Truuk Road. 
Cotton fabrics are manufactured by hand looms in some quantities 
in the neighbourhood ; but the chief exports are paddy, rice, 
tobacco and fine sand. The latter is taken from the bed of the 
Kana Nadi near Megraganj and used for building. The river is 
evidently an old char.uel of the Damodar, which must once have 
run straight across to Tribeni. The Magra sand-beds are nearly 
exhausted, and sand is now dug up all slong the line of the 
Bengal Provincial R»ilway at Sultangachi, Dwarbasini Milki, eto., 
whence it is railed to Tribeni and exported by boat to Calcutta. 

The manufacture of cotton cloths at Magra dates back a long 
time, forthe *‘ Minutes of Consultations” of Fort William mention 
the despatch of gumdshias toe large aurung or factory at Gola- 
gore, near Megra, In 1755, it was reported that Rs. 38,518 had 
been advanced to the weavers at Golagore; and in 1767 an 
inspecting officer visited the aurung there and reported that 
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things were going on well. The early records of Hooghly 
show that the aurung was replaced before 1795 by a Com- 
mercixnl Residency at Golagore, the road from Nayasarai to 
Burdwan cid Golagore being the boundary between the area it 
commanded und that of Haripal. Later, it appears from a 
report of the Resident in 1810 that a considerable trade had 
sprung up in sux or hemp at Golagore. The Residency is men- 
tioned in W. Hamilton’s Hindostan (1820), and was abolished 
about 1835. After its abolition, though the manufacture of 
‘cotton and silk declined, there was a development of trade 
owing to the construction of the Grand Trunk Road, which 
crossed the Kana Nadi (old Damodar) at Magra en route to 
Burdwan. This improvement continued until the Hast Indian 
Railway drew off the bulk of the trade te the north-west. The 
trade became local, aud gradually dwindled. In recent years 
the local traffic has been considerably developed by the Bengal 
Provincis] Railway with its Tribeni branch giving direct access 
to the Hooghly river; and it will presumably be further 
developed when the Hooghly-Katwa line, now urder construction, 
is opened. 

In Rennell’s Atlas “ Moggur+ Gaut” is shown as connected 
with “Terbonee” or ‘‘ Bansbaria” by a road that passed on 
to Burdwan. When the Grand Trunk. Road was built, an iron 
suspension bridge was built over the Kuuti Nullah at a cost of 
Rs. 36,000 contributed by the Burdwan Raja in 1829; and in 
1880 the portion between Hooghly and Magra was metalled. 

Mahanad (Jfchd, great, and ath lord).—A large village 
lying partly in thina Pandua and partly ix thana Polba of the 
Hooghly subdivision, situated a mile north of the station of the 
same name on the Bengal Provincial Railway. It contains a 
station of the Free Kirk Rural Mission, which has established 
au out-door dispensary and a High English school. The village 
also contains temples of Brahmamayi and Siva; on the Sivaratri 
day (February-March) a religious fair called Mahanad Jatra 
is held in Sivu’s temple. According to the legends of Pandua, 
Meharad was conquerd by the Muhammadans together with 
Pandua (q.v.). There is a tank here known as the Jibankund, 
where it is said that dead Hindus were restored to life again, 
until 1t was defiled by the Musalmans throwing cow’s flesh in it. 
Here too the remains of a high embankment from Tribeni to 
-Mahdnad, 8 miles, can still be seeu, which goes by the name 
of Jdmdai jangal (son-iu law’s embankment), 

Mahesh (Mahesh, a title of Siva).—A quarter of Serampore 
town lying between Rishré and Ballabhpur. See Serampore. 
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Mandalai—A village in thina Pandua of the Hooghly 
subdivision. It is 4 miles from the Pandua railway station, and 
is accessible by the Pandua-Inchura road. It contains an out-door 
dispensary, which provides medical relief to a malarious tract. 
Its cost is met from the income of a Trust Fund left by 
Dr. Bholanath Bose, late Civil Medical Officer of Faridpur, 
Mandalai being his wife’s ancestral home. The place is commonly 
known as Ilsoba-Mandalai. 

Mandairan.—aAn old place lying in thana Goghat of the 
Arambagh subdivision, 7 or 8 miles W. S.-W. of Arimhigh 
town. The name is probably derived from andar, a name, and 
abant, tract ;* but another derivation is given by Mr. Beames, viz., 
manda, bad, and aranya, forest.t The Burdwan-Midnapore road 
passes west, and the Old Nagpur road a little north of the place. 
It contains the ruins of two forts, the northern one called 
Garh Mandaran and the southern.-one Bhitargarh, of which 
the following description is quoted from an article by Licutenant- 
Colonel D. G. Crawford, 1.m.8., on “ Places of Historical Interest 
in Hughli District ” published in Bengal Past and Present (Vol. 
TI, pages 294-97)3. ‘An earthen ramp, some ten to fifteen feet 
high, encloses a space of about 500 yards square, roughly 
quadrangular with the corners rounded off. The river Amudwara 
(Amodar) enters this place at the northern corner of the ramp and 
flows across it, passing out at gap in the eastern side, near its 
south end. The south-eastern corner of the quadrangle shows a 
distinct bulge outwards to the south-east, the reason for which is 
not apparent, On the right or south-west bank of the river stand 
the ruins of the “inner fort ” or Bhitargarh. These ruins consist 
of a mound some 200 yards square, and I should think 30 to 
40 feet high in the centre, More or less all round this mound, 
but specially on the northern (river) and southern faces, may be 
geen traces of a wall, built of laterite blocks below, brick above. 
The sides of the mound are overgrown with jungle, both tree and 
scrub; so thick, that it is difficult to got through. The top is 
more open, though it also is covered with trees. The whole 
ound apparently consists of broken brick, more or less, but no 
trace of any definite building, even in ruins, is visible, except a 
Musalman tomb on the highest point. 

“ This tomb consists of three terraces 16 paces long from north 
to south, 12 from east to west, and each about two feet high. 
They are built of old stones, and spparently have been patched 
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up from time to time. On the highcst terrace is the tomb itself, 
some six feet long and three feet high. A yard from its northern 
end is a smull brick pillar, with a niche in it for a lamp. There 
were many clay horses round the tomb, mostly very small coarse 
clay images, but one quite artistic and much larger. The space 
between the northern ramp and river is high grassland. ‘I'he 
rest of the enclosure is mostly cultivated as rice fields, except its 
southern end, which isa swamp. Just outside the southern ramp 
lies a long narrow tank, which probably was once a moat. From 
the southern end of the outer ramp projects a second fortification, 
about 300 yards long from the south to north and 500 broad, 
with a high mound at its south-west angle; this mound consists 
mostly of masses of roughly cut laterite and must have beeu a 
stroug bastion. 

‘ The situation is well chosen for defence against an enemy armed 
only with bows and arrows or evenearly firearms. Even if the 
outer ramp were taken, the garrison of the inner fort were sure of 
a water-supply from a river, which does not run dry during the hot 
weather, washirg the northern walls of the fort. The ramp of the 
outer fort is now only some 10 to 15 feet high, and presents an 
easy slope on both inner and outer sides. Cavalry could ride 
over it ; indeed, it would now hardly check them in a gallop. 
But this is after the rains of a century at least, probably much 
longer, have acted ou it. In the days when the ruin was a fort- 
ress, it was probably much higher ana steeper. ms forb js the 
scene of the story ‘ Durgesu Nandini, by the celebrated Bengali 
novelist, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, who was Subdivisional 
Officer of Jahanubad about 20 years ago. 

“ A little north of the northern ramp lie the ruins of Garh 
Mandaran. These consist of large mounds, 15 to 20 feet high, 
covering a space of about half a mile square. A poor modern 
village covers part of this area. On one of the mounds towards 
the south stands a mosque, of no particular antiquity or interest.’ 

Historically, Mandaran is a place of much interest. In the 
Orissa copper plates, the king of Mandar (the old name of 
Mandaran) is stated to have been defeated by Chodaganga and 
driven to the banks of the Ganges. Various traditions connect 
the place with Ismail Ghazi, a famous general of Husain Shah, the 
Sultan of Bengal, from whose time it became an important fron- 
tier station of Bengal commanding the old Padishahi road from 
Burdwan to Orissa. Madaran appesrs as a Sarkar in the .4iv-t- 
Akbavi, its headquarters Huveli-i-Madaran being a large mahal 
with a revenue of 1,727,077 dams (Re. 43,127). In accounts of the 
wars between the Afghans and the Mughals in Akbar’s reign, it is 
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mentioned several times as being on the royal road to Orissa; 
its importance in those days is also clear from the fact that it 
was one of the very few places shown in the maps of Gastaldi, 
De Barros and Blaev. With the subjugation of the Afghans 
in Orissa, its importance gradually declined; and by the 
second half of the 17th century it disappeared from European 
maps. The chief traces of its status as a frontier town now 
consist of the remains of its forts, and the survival of a consider- 
able number of Musalman aimadara, holding lands rent-free or at 
uit-rents as a reward for military and other services. 

Several quaint legends attach to the place ; its old remains, and 
also its romantic site on the Amodar, induced Babu Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji to select it as the scene of one of his best- 
known novels, the Durgesa-nandini or the Chieftain’s Daughter. 
The following story about the headless rider of Mandaran is 
quoted from Blochmann’s aecount* :— 

“Tn days of old, Ismail Ghazi, a General (sipahsdlar) of 
Husain Shah of Gaur, was sent to fight the infidels of Orissa. 
After gaiaing a signal victory, Ismail retuned from Katak to 
Bengal, and halted at a small place called Madaran, south-west 
of Burdwiu. He was pleased with the surrounding country and 
stayed there for some time. One night, while saying his prayers 
in the open air, he was disturbed by a noise above his head. He 
looked up, and saw a long line of Devs passing eastwards to 
bathe in the Bhagirati. ‘You have disturbed my prayer,’ 
exclaimed Ismail to the Devs;;‘come down and perform the 
service which I shall impose upon ;you as a punishment.’ * We 
cannot interrupt our flight to the river’, replied the Devs, * but 
on our return we will do whatever thou commandest.’ After 
some time the Devs came back, and presented themselves before 
Ismail, who commanded them to build, at the place where he 
was, an immense fort, after the model of the fort of Lanka 
(Ceylon). The Devs at first objected, because they had never 
been in Lanka; but, as Ismail remained firm, they quickly des- 
patched one of their number to Lanka, and before morning 
dawned the Fort of Madaran was completed. 

“But the circuit of the Fort, which the Devs had built in 
one night, was so great that much land belonging to Hindus had 
been taken away for it. Now there was a Brahman in Brahman- 
ganw, half a mile north of Bhitargarh, who had some influence 
(resi) with Husain Shah; and as a tank belongivg to him had 
beon taken within the new fort, he went straight to Gaur and 
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told Husain Shah that Ismail prepared for a revolt. Had he not 
built an immense fort near the frontier of Orissa, without telling 
the king? This appeared convincing, and Husain Shah sent a 
messonger to Muadaran, to recall Ismail to Court. Ismail 
was just superintending the digging of a tank near Goghat, about 
four miles east of Madaran, when the order (farmdn) came. 
Hence the tank is even now-a-days called Farmandighi, the 
Tank of the Order. 

“Ismail obeyed the call of his king; but no sooner had he 
arrived in Gaur, than he was executed by Husain Shah. When 
the head had been severed from the body, strange to behold, the 
headless trunk mounted a horse that stood near, and rode off in 
the direction of Madaran, whilst the head flew up and followed 
the rider, hovering high in the air ‘perpendicularly above the 
body. At night the headless rider arrived before the gate of 
Bhitargarh, where two of his servants stood on guard. He told 
them not to be afraid, and explained what had happened to him 
in Gaur, and that he had been innocently killed by the king. 
He then asked them to give him some pan. But this the men 
would not do, saying that his head was high above, and he would 
not be able to eat. ‘Then it is not Allah’s will,’ exclaimed 
Ismail, ‘that my head should join the body’—for he would 
have been restored to life, if they had given him something to 
eat—‘ go therefore, my head, go back to Gaur, to be buried there.’ 
Thereupon the head returned to Gaur the same road it had come, 
and the grave where it was buried there may be seen to 
this day. 

‘‘ When the head had left, Ismail asked the guards to open the 
gates. He entered the town and coming to a certain spot within 
the Fort, he ordered the earth to open herself, when suddenly 
pefore the eyes of all, horse and rider disappeared in the yawning 
abyss. ‘he earth then closed again. These wonderful events 
were soon told all over the neighbourhood, and crowds of visitors 
came to see the hallowed spot where the martyr had dissappeared. 
About the same time, tho Raja of Burdwan was at warfare 
with the Rajah of Bardah, and the latter had made a vow that 
be would build a Darydh or Astdnah (tomb) for Hazrat Ismail, 
should he be successful against the Burdwan Raja. Fortune 
favouring him, he kept his vow and built the tomb, which is 
still within Bhitargarh at Madaran.” 

About two miles south-east of Madaran is a village named. 
Dinanath. Two large gateways are visible here leading to an 
enclosure extending over 8 or 10 bighas. According to tradition, 
the enclosure was a military bazar on the old Orissa road. Both 
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the gateways have Persian inscriptions. That on the southern 
gateway speaks of the place being called Mubarak Mansal by 
order of Nawab Asad Javg (Nawab Shuja-ud-din of the historians) 
when he encamped here on his way from Orissa to Bengal in 
1186H. (1723-24 A.D.); while that on the northern gateway 
records the erection of a sarai by Mutamin-ul-Mulk, (i, e., Shuja- 
‘ud-din) in 11483 H. (1780-31 A.D.).* It was here that Shuja-ud- 
din was informed of his appointment as Nawab of Bengal, and the 
gatoways were apparently erected in commemoration of the good 
news. 

Inayapur.—aA village in thana Arambagh of the Arambagh 
subdivision. It is situated on the Old Benares road, about five 
miles east of Arambagh town, and a mile north of the Kana 
Dwarakeswar stream. ‘The road to Jagatpur oid Khanakul 
starta from this place, at which a mnd-walled thatched hut does 
duty as a District Board.bungalow.. It is an old village, men- 
tioned in the Chundi of Kavikankan (cire¢ 1600 A.D.) as the hoad- 
quarters of a aihiddr or village-owner, named Mshmid Sharif, 
In the early British days a considerable quantity of silk cloth 
was manufactured here; but it is now a decadent village, having 
suffered greatly from the epidemics of Burdwan fever. 

Mohsin Fund.—An endowment fund created by Haji Muham- 
mad Mohsin, who inherited the large property of his step-sister, the 
widow of Salah-ud-din, Fuujdar of Hooghly. In 1806 he executed 
a tauliatnadna, or deed of appropriation of his property, in which 
it was stated that in the testator's family, from generavion to 
generation, certain charges had beou incurred and usages observed 
in connection with the celebration of religious rites and festivals, 
and that, as he had no children by whom the performance of these 
pious duties could be performed, he desired’to make provision for 
their continued discharge. He, therefore, made over specified pro- 
perty to two managers, with instructions that they should divide 
the net income into nine equal shares, two of which they should 
keep for their own use, three they should devote to the expenses 
of celebrating religious festivals and executing repairs in the 
Hooghly Imambara and burial-ground, while the remaining 
four shares should be spent in paying salaries and pensions, 
aconrding to a list attached. The bequest included the following 
properties:—the zamindari of pargana Kismat Saiyadpur and 
Sobnali in Khulna and Jessore, the Imambara building, the 
Imambara bazar and /dt, and the furniture of the Imambara at 
Hooghly. 
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It appears from the proceedings of the Vice-Preaident 
in Council, Persian Department, dated the 8th December 
1826, and from the correspondence generally, that these 
salaries and pensions were payable to the officers and servanta 
of the Imambara, so that the whole endowment, as far as 
its purpose was specified, was for the support of that religious 
institution, of the ceremonies performed in it, and of the persons 
employed init. The founder added the provision that “the 
managers after me will exercise their discretion and authority either 
to continue or discontinue them (the allowances and pensions) as 
they may think proper, and I have made over the management 
generally to them.” No specitic direction, however, was given os 
to what use should be made of any savings which might accrus 
from the discontinuance of salaries or pensions under the power 
given by this last clause, the matter being thus left to the 
discretion of the managers. A-year before the execution of this 
deed, a suit had been instituted against Haji Muhammad Mohsin 
by Mirza Bundah Ulla, claiming, wnder a pretended will, the 
lands which the former subsequently constituted an endowment. 
This suit was prosecuted from court to court up to the Privy 
Council, and lasted some 80 years, during the whole of which 
period it continued to be uncertain whether the endowment was 
valid or not. 

Haji Muhammad Mohsin died in 1812, and the managers 
whom he had appointed seem immediately to have entered upon a 
course of mismanagement and embezzlement. According to the 
finding of the Court of Sadar Diwani Adalat, the proper objects 
of the endowment were neglected, the Government rovenue fell 
into arrears, while the income was spent on quarrels between the 
managers, bribes to the police and admins, and gifts to the 
managers’ relatives. Moreover, in order {o increase their own 
profits at the expevse of the trust, they forged a perpetual lease 
in their own favour and that of their relatives, purporting to have 
been executed by Haji Muhammad Mohsin before the deed of 
foundation. The Board of Revenue interfered for the better 
government of the endowment under Regulation XIX of 1810, 
at first associating a Superintendent with the managers, then 
laying down rules for their control, and finally, in 1817, ao 
these milder measures had only made matters worse, dismissing 
the managers altogether. As the relatives of the latter were 
implicated with them in the frauds committed, a Government 
servant was appointed to administer the endowment under the 
orders of the Board and Local Agonts. From this time the 
institution has been practically controlled by Government. 
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The Board of Revenue in 1817 founded a madrasa at an 
annual cost of Rs. 6,000 payable out of the funds of the endow- 
ment, But the leading feature in the first 20 years of Govern- 
ment management, was the growth of a considerable fund vested 
in Government securities. In 1821 the property waa settled in 
patni tenures, that: is to say, tenures subject to a quit-rent fixed in 
perpetuity, and about six lakhs of rupees were recoived on this 
account, As, however, the suit questioning the validity of the 
title was then pending in the Privy Council, it was made a condi- 
tion that if that case were lost, and the new owner refused to confirm 
the patnts, the purchase-money should be returned with interest. 
To meet this possible charge, the proceeds of the pain? sale wore 
invested in Government securities, and, the interest being added 
as it accrued to the original principal, a capital sum of about ten 
lakhs of rupees was accumulated. 

In 1835, shortly after tho lawsuits terminated, it was decided 
by the Government of .India that  three-niaths of the income 
from the zamindaéri should be assigned permanently for the 
current expenses of the Imambara, &c. Of the two-ninths of 
the income assigned to the muawallis, one-ninth was assigned to 
the agent or mutawalli appointed by Government, and the remain- 
ing one-ninth was to be available for general purposes of a 
beneficent nature. The. four-ninths share of the zamindari 
income appropriated by Haji Muhammad Mobsin to ponsions and 
establishments was to remain liable to those charges, but when 
they lapsed, the income was to be added to the surplus fund 
appropriable to general purposes. hers thus remained at 
the disposal of Government for general purposes of a bene- 
ficent nature (1) one-ninth of the annual income from the 
zamindari; (2) the lapsed pensions, &c.; and (3) the entire ayiount 
accruing from the interest of the accumulated fund invested in 
Government promissory notes. It was decided that, after setting 
apart from this last-mentioned fund such an amount as might be 
necessary to provide appropriate buildings, including the charge 
of rebuilding or repairing the Imambara and other religious 
edifices, if it should ba found necessary to renew them, the 
remainder should be considered as a Trust Fund, the interest of 
which, with other items specified, might be “ appropriated to the 
purpose of education by the formation of a collegiate institution 
imparting instruction of all kinds in the higher departments of 
education.” 

After the passing of Act XX of 1863 a committee was 
appointed, under section 7 of that enactment, for the supervision 
of the endowment assigned for religious uses, This Committee 
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controls the expenditure of a contribution equal to three-ninths of 
the income directly derived from the original estate in the form of 
rents and an allowance of Rs. 750 a month in respect of the 
charge for establishment to be borne by the four-ninths share, 
The manager, who now deals only with tho religious assignment, 
having no concern with the property generally, receives one- 
ninth. The remainder of the estate, includisg the whole of 
the interest on the accumulation, is held to be at the disposal 
of Government os successor to the managers appointed by the 
founder. 

This fund was originally applied to the foundation and support 
of the Hooghly College, which was open to members of all reli- 
gious communities. ‘'T'o this arrangement the objection was raised 
that an institution almost exclusively frequented by Hindus was 
not the most suitable recipient of the incomo of a distinctively 
Muhammedan oudowment. Aécordingly the Government of 
Bengal, by a resolution dated 29th July 1873, decided that the 
fund should be used exclusively for the promotion of education 
amoug Muhammadans, the Hooghly College being maintained 
from other sources, It has since then been devoted with great 
discretion, and with the best results, to assisting the progress of 
Muhammadan education throughout Bengal by various means, 
such as the payment of a part of the fees of Muhammadan 
students at the University and at zilla schools, the appointment of 
Persian teachers at the latter, the foundation of scholarships and 
hostels, etc. 

According to the Report of the Muhammadan Educational En. 
dowments Committee (1888), from which the above account has 
been compiled, “the history of the Mobsin Fund may be quoted 
with much effect as an instance of the benefit which may accrue 
from bold and uncompromising action in dealing with endowments. 
The original object of the foundation, the Imambara at Hooghly, 
has been rebuilt, and is a handsome edifice, where the traditional 
ceremonies are maintained with a degree of splendour which 
more than fulfils the main desire of the founder that the devotional 
practices of his family should not perish with bis race. And the 
surplus income, small as it is compared with the work to be done 
among Muhammadans in Bengal generally, is so applied as to be 
of the greatest use, aiding thousands in obtaining an education 
which they might otherwise be unable tosecure. It must, however, 
be owned that it would be impossible to treat all endowments with 
the freedom exercised in the case of Mohsin’s Imambara, as to 
which Government has acted with an eye only to utility, applying 
the surplus of a religious and local foundation at first on the 
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appointed spot to seoular purposes without distinction of creed, 
aild now over all Bengal without reference to any limit of place. 
This wide discretion has never been claimed for the ruling power 
as such, aud was used in this case by Government in the assumed 
capacity of mutawalli or mavager of vhe trust.” 

Muhammad Aminpur.—A large estate in the Serampore 
subdivision consisting of about 3850 manzas. Its area is 61,807 
acres and its rent-roll is Rs. 1,87,743, the land revenue being 
Rs. 80,112. The estate is so called aftir Muhammad Aminpur, a 
small village inthe Kalna subdivision of Burdwan. Tradition 
relatis that this village was founded by one Muhammad Amin, an 
admin under Shah Shujé. After his death, the village, having 
fallen into arrears of revenue, was acquired by the ancestor of the 
Sheoréphuli and Bansberia zamindars, who gave the name 
Muhammad Aminpur to the estate which he owned. This estate 
had been formed before 1728, the year of the land revenue settlement’ 
of Nawab Shuja-ud-din, and, on partition, passed into the hands of 
the Sheoraphuli Raj. During the time of Raja Purna Chandra, 
the estate was sold and purchased by the Raja of Dighapatia and 
by one Lakshmi Prasad, whose share was subsequently bought by 
Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, His son and heir, 
Moharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore, is now in possession of the 
greater part of the estate, and the remainder is held by ‘he Raja 
of Dighapatia. The history of this estate under the Mughal rule 
and during the early administration of the British will be found 
in the chapter dealing with Land Revenue Administration. 

Nalikul —A village in thana Haripal of the Serampore sub, 
division. There is a station here on the Tarakeswar branch of the 
Enst Indian Railway, and the village is also connected with the 
Haripal thana by a short road, 4 miles long. Formerly it was a 
place of some importance, being shown in Rennell’s Atlas, plate 
VII, as Nallyoure with the flag mark of a police station and as the 
junction of several roads. 

Nayasarai (Nayd, new and sardi, inn).—A village in thina 
Balagarh of the Hooghly subdivision. It is situated at the out- 
full of the Magra Khal into the Hooghly river, and is about 2 
miles north of Tribeni on the Guptiparé road, which is here 
carried over tho Magra Khal by a suspension bridge. It was a 
place of considerable importance in old days, asthe Magra Khal 
formed the main channel of the Damodar, and tho line of traffic 
to Burdwan lay through Nayasarai. The old road to Nadid and 
Murshidabad also passed througa it: and mention is made of 
Nawab Siraj-ud-daula halting here on the 19th January 1757 
when he was marching up to recover Honghly, and of (live’s 
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arrival on the 13th June en route to Plassey.” Stavorinus visited 
the “channel of Niasserai” on 27th January 1770 and described 
the country as “ pleasant plains of arable and posture land, inter- 
mixed with groves of cocoanut, suri, mango and other trees. The 
sugarcane was likewise cultivated in many places and flourished 
luxuriantly.t”’ : 

Pandua.—A large village in the Hooghly subdivision, situated 
in 25° 5’ N. and 88° 17’7E, It is 14 miles north-west of 
Hooghly town (Keota) by the Grand Trunk Road, which passes 
through it, and can be easily reached from Hooghly in an hour by 
the Hust Indian Railway, which has a station here; it is further 
connected with Kalna in Burdwan district by a pucks road vid 
Inchura. The village is the headquarters of a police thana and 
of an Union Committee; and it contains a post office, a sub- 
registry office, and a Public Works Department bungalow about 
a mile off from the railway station. It is the chief ceutre of the 
Sunui Musalmaus in the district, and is inhabited by many 
Ashraf or respectable families, including a number of dimadars, 
i, e., holders of land granted in reward for service. In the early 
British period, when Adazis used to be appointed for assisting in 
the administration of justice, a considerable number were re- 
eruited from Pandua; the post of Wdel-u/-Kuazeat or Chief Kazi 
was hereditary for some time in a Pandug family. Latterly some 
of them have been appointed Deputy Magis'rates, Sub-Registrars, 
eto, ‘These Ashraf families are said fo be descended from 
Musalmau officers and soldiors who. settled here in the pre- 
Mughal days. A large fair is held on the Ist Magh (middle 
of January) and another on the Ist Baisakh (middle of April). 
The former is the more important, and is attended by about 10,000 
people, mostly Musalmans. The village is situated on a dead 
stream, the Kasai, and was formerly more populous, but it was 
decimated by Burdwan fever, which first appeared here in J uly 
1862, Within a decade the place was ruined, 5,222 persons dying 
out of a total population of 6,961. 

From an antiquarian point of view, Pandua is one of the 
most interesting places in the district. The chief remains of anti- 
quity are a tower, two mosques, a tomb, and two tanks, The 
most noticeable of these remains is the tower, which stands about 
a hundred yards east of the fourth furlong of the 42nd mile 
of the Grand Trunk Road, It is round and has five storeys, each 
lessening in diameter from 60 feet at the base to 15 feet at the top, 








® Bengal in 1766-57, Hill, II, 110, 175 ; ILI, 66. 
+ Travels, I, p. 129, 
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The outer face is ornamented ‘with convex fluting, and the inside 
walls are enamelled, Inthe centre of the building is a circular 
staircase leading to the top, and at the base of each storey is a 
doorway leading to a narrew terrace running all round the 
building. The total height of the tower, including the pinnacle, 
used to be 125 feet, but the topmost portion fell down in the 
earthquake of 1885. In 1907 the tower was repaired at the cost 
of Government, the fifth storey (about 20 feet high) with a dome 
and pinnacle being rebuilt. The tower is now 127 feet high 
and has been replastered and whitewashed. Tho loopholes in the 
outer wall having been cleared, and the inside staircase rebuilt, 
the ascent to the top is easy. 

The object with which the tower was built is not clear. 
Popularly, it is believed to be a muazzin tower, from the top of 
which tho faithful were called to prayer; and according to 
Musalman traditions it was erected by Shah Sufi-ud-din after 
he gained a victory over the local Hindu chief. No inscrip- 
tion, however, has been found in the tower itself. Tall towers 
of a similar kind sre found in various parts of India, e.g., the 
Firozi Minar in Gaur, which is slso five-storeyed and has 
a base diameter of about 20 feet and a height of about 90 
feet, and the ruined tower at Minasarai, on the west bank of the 
Mahananda opposite old Malda, which has nearly the samo base. 
mont diameter and the same height.* The Kutb Minar of Delhi, 
with a basement diameter of 474 feet and a height (excluding the 
capital) of 238 feet, is still better known.t In these towers the 
ratio between the diameter and the height is about 1 to 44; while 
in the Pandua tower the height is reduced to less than half, 
making the ratio about 1 to 2~5. In spite of this differonce, it 
may be conjectured that they are of the same character. Accord. 
ing to some, they are imitations of Hindu Jaya-stambhas or 
victory-pillars, a theory suggested by the local traditions. 

About 175 feot west of the tower stands a ruined mosque, 
which was in much better preservation 30 years ago. It isa 
long structure, rather low in height inside. Tho roof, now more 
or less dismantled, had numerous low domes, of which 63 were 
counted by Blochmann. Its roof rested on high pointed arches, 
supported by two rows of 21 pillars, each 6 feet high. The 
pillars are of basalt, with several horizontal bands, in various 
patterns; about half of them have shafts ornamented in Hindu 
fashion (not Buddhistic, as Blochmann conjectured) with 








* Archeological Survey of India, Vol. XV, pp. 59, 79, 
+ A.S. BR. Vol, I, p, 295. 
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garlands and pendant bells. ‘The mosque walls and arches 
are made of small light-red bricks. The inner western wall is 
diversified with several low niches. The niches have quatrefoil 
arches and are finely ornamented on the sides with trellised 
net-work, with diamond patterns below the arches and 
with a rosette on each side above them. In the north-west 
corner of the mosque is a high platferm of solid masonry with a 
amall room on top, which is said to have served Shah Sufi se a 
Chillah-khanah, i.¢., a room used by hermits for a 40 days’ ‘retreat’, 
A few unfinished oblong pillars of black basalt lie about. No 
inscription has been found in the mosque. From its low height, 
thin bricks, numerous domes, and Hindu ornamentation, the 
mosque appears architecturally to belong to the early Pathan 
period.* The bisalt slates were probably brought from the 
Rajmahal Hills by water. The ruins have now been cleared by 
Government, but no restoration has been attempted. 

South of the tower, on the opposite side of the Grand Trunk 
Road, is the dstduah or tomb of Shah Sufi-ud-din, a small white- 
washed structure, whichis kept in repair by subscriptions raised by 
the Muhammadans. It has no inscription. Several fairs are held 
near the dstanah, to which many people come and present offerings 
in the hope that their desires will be fulfilled. 

West of this tomb is another ruined mosque. Its walle aro 
ornamented with patterns, partly Hindu and partly Muham- 
madan. On the outside are three basalt tablets having Arabio 
inscriptions in large Tughra characters; they consist of verses 
from the Koran with blessings on the Prophet. Inside, on the 
central tablet high above the ground, is another Arabic inscrip- 
tion. It records ths erection of the mosque by Ulugh Majlis-i- 
Agam in the reign of Yusuf Shah, dated 882H. (1477 A. D.).* 
The characters of this insoription, though in Tughra, differ from 
the earlier inscriptions of Tribeni in having many round strokes, 
which bring them nearer to the Nastalik characters of Akbar’s 
time. There is a short inscription in this mosque stating, curious- 
ly enough, that it was repaired by a Hindu named Lal Kunwar 
Nath in 1177H. (1763 A.D.). This shows that the dargah was 
venerated not only by Musalmana, but also by Hindus. 

South of the tomb is a fine tank callad Rausah pokhar. Another 
large and deep tank in the north of Pandua is dedicated to the 
saint, and is called Pir pokhar, A large alligator lives in it, 
which, when called by the fakir in charge with the words 
‘Kafer Khan Miyan’ or simply ‘Miyan’, comes to the bank for 








*M.M. Chakrayarti, Pre-Mughal Mosques of Bengal, J. A. S. B., 1910, 
pp. 24, 26. 
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food. Hindus as well as Musalmans sacrifice fowls to it in 
fulfilment of vows. Thero is also a modern mosque called the Kutb 
Sahib mosque. It has a Persian inscription that records its con- 
struction by Fath Khan, an Afghan, in the 9th yesr of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah’s reign, i.e... 1140H. (1727-28 A.D ). 

The town is said to have been fortified by a wall and a trench, 
but little of them now remains except a bandh to the north. 
Various legends are told about the Musalman occupation of the 
place. The version given by Blochmann is quoted below with 
his remarks: “Six hundred years ago, when the Panduah 
Rajah reigued over the district, Shih Safiuddin lived at Panduah, 
The Rajah was a powerful man, and resided at Mahanath, a 
village not far from Pandush. Shah Safi was a man of illustrious 
descent. His father, Barkhurdar, was a noble of the Court of 
Delhi, and had married a sister of the Emperor Firiiz Shah. 
Once a feast was given in-Panduah to celebrate the circumcision 
of a boy, and a cow had been killed .on the occasion. This 
sacrilege was reported to the Panduah Rajah, who had the child 
killed. Safi then went to Delhi, complained to his uncle, the 
Emperor, and asked him to give him o sufficient number of troops 
to punish the Rajah. His request was granted; but as the 
expedition was a religious war, Safi before setting out for Bengal, 
went to Panipat-Karnal to ask the blessiog of Bi Ali Qalandar, 
a renowned saint. The blessing was not withheld, and the saint 
assured Safi that he hid received the glad tidings of victory from 
Heaven. 

“Safi now moved to Panduah. In his army there were also 
two other men of renown, Zafar Khan-i-Ghazi, whose shrine is at 
Tribeni, north of Higli, and Bahram Saqqa, who had imposed 
upon himself the task of serving os Bhishti (sagg@) in a war 
against infidels. His shrine is at Burdwan. But it was a difficult 
matter to crush the power of the Rajah; for near his residence at 
Mahanath he had a tank, the waters of which possessed mira- 
culous powers; and whenever a Hindu had been killed, the 
Panduah Rajah threw the dead body into the tank, ‘and life and 
health were immediately restored. Safi soon saw that his efforts 
would be fruitless, unless the restorative power of the tank was 
first broken. This was at last accomplished by some fagirs who 
had attached themselves to his expedition. They killed a cow, 
and managed to throw the liver into the tank, when all at once 
the Devs, upon whose presence the virtue of the water depended, 
went away. The Rajah was now easily defeated, and his power 
completely broken. The old temple in Panduah was also 
destroyed, and the present mosque was built with ita materials. 
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The large tower was used as a Manarah for the call to prayer, 
and every Hindu was driven out of the town. 

“fafi soon after cuntitued his wars with the infidels, and was 
at last killed in a fight. Wis children buried him at Panduah, 
and erected the vault, which, together with his mosque, still 
exists. His descendants increased so rapidly, that Panduah soon 
becams a large place. The fame also of the nobility of its 
inhabitants, who all trace their descent to the sister of the Emperor 
Firiiz Shah, spread over the whole of Bengal. 

“This is the legend. I have not met with Sufiuddin’s name 
in any Indian history, or in the numerous biographies of 
Muhammadan saints, The story, howover, contaius one historical 
personage, the saint Bi Ali Qalandar of Panipat-Karnal, to 
whom, as related above, Safi applied for blessing. This apparently 
moat unimportant item furnishes the clue to the whole legend. 
His full name is Shaikh Sharafuddin Bi Ali Qalandar. He was 
a follower of the first Indian saint, Muin-ud-din-i-Chishti, whose 
tomb is at Ajmir, and wrote several religious works, from among 
which a small Masnawi, without titl, has been printed. 
Bi Ali Qalandar lived at Panipat, and died there, at an advanced 
age, on the 13th Ramazan 724, or in the middle of September, 
1824 A. D. His shrine still exists in Panipat. The date of the 
death of the saint enables us to ascertain which of the three 
Emperors of Dihli that bore the name of Firtiz Shah, corresponds 
to the Firtiz Shah of the Panduah legend. Firiiz Shah 1 died 
in A. DD. 1236; Firiiz Shab I] in.1296; and Firiz Shah ITI 
reigned from 1351 to 1888; and thus we sce that the Panduah 
legend means Firiiz Shah II, or, according to his full name, 
Jalaluddin i-Khilji Firiiz Shah, whose contemporary was 
Bu Ali Qalandar. 

“We may thus safely refer'the foundation of the Muhammadan 
settlemont «t Panduah to the very end of the 18th century, or 
not quite 100 years after the conquest of Nadia and the overthrow 
of the Lakhmaniyah rulers of Bengal by Bakhtyar i-Khilji, a 
date with which not only the style of architecture of the Pathan 
mosque of Panduah, but also the inscriptions on Zafar’s tomb in 
Tribens (A. H. 713 or A. D. 1318) fully agree.*” 

Tn the 13th century, therefore, Pandua was a place of some 
importance, and, as the remains show, its importance increased 
during the next two centuries. The question naturally arises 
how Pandudé, an inlaud town, far from any river, aud at 
some distance from Tribeni or Satgaon, could have attained 80 


* Proc. A. 8. B. 1870, pp, 123-25. 
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much importance. The explanation probably lies iu the hydro- 
graphy of the tract, which has largely changed in the last few 
centuries. The main stream of the Damodar flowed for some 
time in the long tortuous channel now called Adndor the dead ; 
but it seoms olear that at an earlier date it had a straighter 
course. The line of this straight course is indicated by 
the depressions in this thana, including the Kasai below Pandua. 
We may infer that Pandua was originally connected with the 
Hooghly by the Damodar, which debouched somewhere near 
Naydsaréi, aud consequently it had good water communication. 
Later on, the Padishahi road to Satgaon appears to have passed 
through Pandua, thus facilitating access by land, so that in the 
15th and 16th centuries Pandua was able to maintein its position, 
though the Damodar shifted its course, 

Pandua was noted in the 18th century for its paper, which 
was prized for its thinness and durability. In the 19th century 
the Magistrate of Hooghly was frequently asked by other Magis- 
trates for supplies of the Panduaé paper; while the Hooghly 
Magistrate asked the Customs Collector of Hooghly for free 
passes to import the paper for hig own use. In 1838, he reported 
that this paper was not only the best but also the cheapest. 
The trade has now died out owing to the introduction of machine- 
made paper manufactured in Bengal or imported from Europe. 
In tho early British rule Pandua was notorious for its dacoities ; 
and it took a long time, and required the employment of a special 
officer, to stamp them out from the locality. 

Phurphura.—A village in thaua Chanditala of the Serampore 
subdivision. Itis situated not far from the left bank of the Sara- 
swati river, above 6 miles west of Serampore town. A consider- 
able centre of Musalmans, it is inhabited by many respectable 
dimadaérs or rent-free tenure-holders. They are known as Ashraf, 
and are said to be descendants of Muhammadan officers and 
soldiers, who receiving free grants of lands settled here in the 
pre-Mughsl days, According to tradition, a Bagdi king ruled in 
Phurphuré and was defeated in a battle with Hazrat Shah Kabir 
Halbi and Hazrat Karam -ud-din, both of whom were killed. 

In the neighbourhood of this place, at Molnah (or Mulla) 
Simla, are an old low mosque and the tomb of Huozrat Muham- 
mad Kabir Sahib, generally called Shah Anwar Kuli of Aleppo, 
Nothing is known about this saint. Two stones near the tomb are 
pointed out as those on which the saint used to kneel at the time 
of shaving; and it is said that the marks made by his knees are 
still visible. The saint is credited with having beon fond of 
looking-glasses ; hence pilgrims often place looking-glasses on the 
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tomb as offerings. After buying them, the pilgrims must not look 
in them on their way to the tomb, or misfortunes will happen, 
as was the case with one man who, it is said, fell down dead, 
because he louked at his face in the glass hs had bought for the 
saint. This curious custom seems to indicate some connection with 
the birth-place of Shah Anwar, as Aleppo was formerly fumous for 
ita glassware. The tomb is venerated both by Hindus and 
Muhammadans, 

An inscription on black basalt in the Tughra character is fixed 
over the entrance to the Dargah. It records the erection of a 
mosque by the great Khan Ulugh Mukhlis Khan in the year 
777H. (1875 A. D.),* and is therefore assumed to belong to tho 
mosque near by, which is without any inscription. It is said that 
the mosque was built, after Shah Anwar’s death, by an am- 
bassador, who also endowed it with lands; but, curiously enough, 
the iuscription makes no mention of the saint Shah Anwar. 
Judging from the architectural details,.the mosque appears to 
belong to a group of mosques which were built only within a limited 
period, viz., 865 to 925 H. (1460-1519 A D.). According to tra- 
dition, the mosque was built in L001 H. by a merchant. Caught 
in a storm on the Saraswati river, his boat was about to sink, and 
he was saved miraculously on praying to the saint Anwar, In 
gratitude, he had this mosque built: close to the saint's tomb,t 

Polba.— A village in the Hooghly subdivision, 8 miles north- 
west of Hooghly town. It contains a police station, the head- 
quarters of the thana being transferred to it from Bansberia in 
1878. It is touched by a fair-weather road from Hooghly town, 
which has bridges over the Saraswati on the third mile and the 
Kutni on the fourth mile. 

Pursura.—A village on the right bank of the Damodar, situ. 
ated ou the 34th mile of the Old Benares road. It was a place of 
some importance in old days, being shown in Rennell’s Atlas 
plate VII (1779), as Poorsara, but is now a small straggling village 
accessible only ufter the rains. It contains a police outpost and a 
District Board bungalow. Since the abandonment of the em- 
bankments on the right bank of the Damodar, about half a 
century ago, the village lands have become more or less exposed 
to the annual floods of the river, and the road is breached more or 
less almost every year. A District Board ferry plies between 
Champadanga and Pursuraé inthe rains, and this ferry can be 
traced as fur back as 1828. 
oa * Blochmann, J. A. 8, B., 1870, pp. 291-92, 

+ M. M. Chakravarti, Pre-Mughal Mosques, J.A.S.B,, 1910, pp. 27, 28, figs, 
3 and 4, 
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Rajbalhat —A considerable village on the left bank of the 
Damodar in thana Krishnanagar of tho Serampore subdivision. 
In the early British period it was a place of importance, being 
selected in 1786 for the seat of a Commercial Residency. The 
Residency was transferred to Haripal about 1790. “Rajbaulhaut”’ 
appears in Rennell’s Atlas as a police station and the junction 
of several roads. After the diversion of trade to the east of 
the district, the place lost its importance; and it also suffered 
during the epidemics of Burdwan fever in the seventies. A 
weokly Ad¢ is still held here, at which there is a fair trade in 
rice, ete. 

Sanchitari.—An estate in the Serampore subdivision with an 
area of 23,724 acres and arent-roll of Rs. 59,074, the land revenue 
demand being Rs. 47,534, The estate originally belonged to the 
zamindars mentioned in the article on Sarsa, but Ramdhan 
Banerji of Telinipara mortgaged it to one Biswambhar Sil, after 
which Kshetra Nath Sil-sold it for Ra: 1,27,000 to Babu Bejoy 
Krishna Mukherji. The present proprictors are his grandsons, 
Babu Ras Bihéri Mukherji and Babu Siva Narayan Mukherji. 
Tt is called after a village of the same name in the Pandua thana. 

Sarsi.—A large estate in the Serampore subdivision with an 
area of 25,170 acres, the land revenue demand being Ra. 47,633 
and the rent-roll Rs. 40,808. This estate, Sanchitéraé and 
Gangadharpur, originally formed one estate called Gangadharpur, 
which was purchased by Babu Baddi Nath Banerji of Telinipara 
from the Burdwan Raj. In 1850, there was a partition among 
the descendants of Baddi Nath, by which the property was split 
up into the three estates of Sarsi, Sanchitara, and Gangadharpur. 
The present proprietors are Babus Satya Bhupal Banerji and 
Satya Kripal Banerji. 

The founder of the family was Babu Rati Kanta Banerji, who 
was a mukhidr in the Nawab’s Court at Murshidabad in 1150 BS., 
and settled at Mankundu. Having helped the then Raja of 
Sheoraphuli in paying his revenue, he received some property at 
Telinipara asa gift from him; and this formed the nucleus of an 
estate which was further inoreased by his grandson, Babu Baddi 
Nath Banerji, who served in the Commissariat and thers made 
a fortune. The estate is so called after Sarsa, a small village in 
the Pandua thana. 

Satgaon.—A small village on the left bank of the Saraswati 
in thana Hooghly of the Hooghly subdivision, about 4 miles 
north of the town. The Grand Trunk Road passes through the 
village, the 31st mile stone lying between it and the river: 
another road connects it with Hooghly town cid Kazidanga, the 
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site of Bandel station, and just south of the place is the Trisbigha 
station of the East Indian Railway. At the time of Blochmann’s 
visit in 1870, there were only 11 huts here, but the unevenness of 
the ground between them and the Saraswati pointed to its having 
boen the site of an extensive settlement. At one place not far 
from the road the capital of a large pillar was visible, which the 
people called Padishahi flpai. At present a few huts may be seen 
here and there among jungle-covered mounds. On the cast of the 
Grand Trunk Road, a considerable area is occupied by some high 
ground strewn with broken bricks, which is locally called the Kila 
or fort ; and further east are several tanks, one of which, known as 
Jahangir’s tank, is fairly large in size. A pathway along the 
river bank leads north-east to Tribeni at the mouth of the river; 
2} miles off. Satgaon is the Musalman form of the Sanskrit 
word Saptagram, derived from sapta, seven, and grdm, villages. 

The only remains of this famous capitel that are now extant 
are a mosque and a few tombs near it. The portions of the 
mosque still left are the front or east wall and the back or 
west wall: even these portions are not intact, and the growth 
of young piyal trees in the rains threatens further destruction. 
The entrance in the front wall is arched (semi-circular) in 
the latest Pathau style; inside, there is a crescent over the 
entrance. The back wall has three mifrdbs or niches, of which 
two are large and the third one (at the north end) small. 
The walls are built of small bricks and are ornamented 
inside and outside with arabesque work. Over the entrance is 
a basalt slab, 4 feet by 3 feet, with an Arabic insoription 
stating the that Jama Masjid was built in the reign of Abul 
Muzaffas Nusrah Shah by Sayyid Jamal Din Husain, son of 
Sayyid Fukhruddin of Amul in Ramazan 936 H. (May 1529 A.D.): 
Amul is town on the Caspian Sea, According to local tradition, 
Fakhr-ud-din is said to have come to Bengal with Shah Safi of 
Pandua and Zafar Khan of Tribeni, a story prima facie inconsistent 
with the inscribed date of the mosque. In 1908 the Publio 
Works Department repaired the mosque, patching up the front 
wall, removing the fallen rubbish, and clearing the surround- 
ing jungle. The building is, however, too ruinous to render 
restoration feasible. 

Near the south-east angle of the mosque is an enclosure with 
three tombs, where Sayyid Fakhr-ud-din, his wife and his eunuch 
are said to be buried. The largest tomb is ornamented with 
arabesque work, and has an Arabic inscription (now illegible) at the 
north end. This tomb isin good preservation. The other two 
tombs, which lie east of the first, are smallerand not in such a 
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good state of preservation as Fakhr-ud-din’s. Besides the tombs, 
there are three inscribed slabs of basalt in the enclosure. One 
speaks of the erection of the adjoining mosque by Fakhr-ud-din ; 
it is partly in Arabic and partly in Persian, and was evidently 
taken from that mosque. Another (in Arabic) was fixed into the 
northern wall of the tomb enclosure, and is now kept near the 
tombs owing to the crumbling of the wall It records the 
building of a mosque by Tarbiyat Khan in the reign of Mahmiid 
Shah in 861 H. (1457 A.D). A third, also in Arabio, records 
the building of another mosque by Ulugh Majlis Nur, Com- 
mander and Vizier during the reign of Fath Shah, and is dated 
892 H, (1487 A. D.). Presumbly, the two mosques referred to 
in the last two insoriptions were in Satgion, and when they fell, 
the inscriptions were removed by some pious person to this dargah.* 

Great antiquity is commonly ascribed to Satgaon, but this 
seems hardly justified by the-known facts. The place has not 
been traced in any pro-Musalman Sanskrit works or inscriptions; 
and it is not mentioned in any of the oldest Musalman works or 
inscriptions of Bengal. The earliest mention of it, so far as is 
known, is found on « silver coin of the Emperor Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, dated 729H. (1329 A.D.). Before his time, the 
seat of tho Government of South West Bengal was at Tribeni, 
where several inscriptions have been discovered dating from 
1298 A.D. The reasons for the transfer of the. headquarters to 
Satgion are not known, but possibly Tribeni was found too 
Hinduistic for a Musalman capital; and Muhammad Tughlek 
was fond of changes, From this time onwards Satgaon flourished, 
becoming the port of West Bengal and containing a mint and 
custom-house; there are numerous coius in existence with the 
mint-nome Satgaon, a sign that its trade was brisk. On the decay 
of Sonargion in Hast Bengal, its sea-boraoe trade was developed, 
attaining its zenith in the firat half of the 16th century; 
when the Portuguese began to visit West Bongal (from 1535 
onwards), they found Satgaon a great and populous city stored 
with merchandise. The trading classes had settled there in large 
numbers, some of them being numerous enough to form dis- 
tinct endogamous sections with the name Saptagramiya, ¢.g., 
among the Kansiris (brass-dealers) and Subarnabaviks (gold- 
smiths). By the time of Bipra Das (1495 A.D.) Saptagram had 
become so celebrated, that it was described in his poem as the 
home of seven saints; an account of. the place and its trade 





® Blochmonn, J. A. 8, B., April 1870, pp, 280-81, 292-94, 297-98; Crawford, 
Bengal Past and Present, Vol. ILI, pp, 19-21. 
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is also given in the poem Chandi of Mukundarim Kavikankan 
(cirea 1600), From descriptions of Saptagram given in the 
Chandi of Madhabacharya (1579 A.D.. and the Shashtht-mangal of 
Krishnarém (1687 A.D.), the town appears to have oxtended as 
far onst as the bank of the Ganges, and probably included Tribeni. 
Its importance in those days is also clear from the fact that 
it appears in all the old maps, such as those of Gastaldi (1561), 
De Barros (circa 1570) and Blaev (1640). Ramuaio, moreover, 
referred to “ Asedegam ’’ as “a good port, with a wide entrance 
where there is a good and wealthy city containing many 
merchants and about 10,000 hearths.” 

The decline of the city began with changes in the river 
courses. ‘The Damodar began to shift westwards; the river 
Suraswati also began to silt up; and the upper reaches of the 
Bhagirathi became difficult of navigation by the larger ships 
that began to visit Bengal. Hence, we find De Barrog writing 
in the Da Asia that ‘Satgaon is a great and noble city, though 
less frequented than Chittagong on account of the port not 
being so convenient for the entrance and departure of ships.’ 
Cesare dei Federici also remarked (1575 A. D.) that Satgaon was 
‘a reasonable fair city for a city of the Moors, abounding with 
all things,” —a statement repeated by Ralph Fitch in 1587-— 
and that there ‘the merchants gather themselves together with 
their trado;” but he added that the larger ships had to stop at 
Buttor (Bator in Howrah city), and that only small ships could 
go upto Satgaon for loading, as “‘upwardes the river is very 
shallowe, and little water.” Hyen sin) his time, however, the 
sea-borne trade was still lerge, for he found that every year 30 to 
85 ships, both large and small, were loaded in this port “ with 
tice, cloth of Bombast of diverse sortes, Lacca, great abundance 
of sugar, mirabolans dried and preserved, long pepper, oyle of 
zerzeline, and many other sorts of marchandise.”* 

The importance of Satgaon as the port and headquarters of 
Western Bengal was further recognized by extending its name to 
the Sarkar. In the Ain-i-Akbari this Sarkar consisted of 63 
nahals with a revenue of 16,724,724 dams (Rs. 4,18,118). Mahal 
Satgaon itself comprised the city (Arsha) and a portion of its 
suburbs lying on the west bank of the river (Tawali). The greater 
part of the suburbs, which had been cut off from the remainder 
by the river channel shifting and now lay on the east bank, were 
formed into.a separate mahai called Haveli-shahr (now corrupted 





*Cf. also The Voyage to the East Indies, John Huyghen van Linschoton, 
1588, transl., pp. 94-7, chap. 16. 
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into Halisahar of the 24-Parganes). ‘Taking oll three together, 
the city and its suburbs were assessed to a total revenue of 737,220 
dams (Rs. 18,430-8). In addition to this, custom duties and other 
taxes were levied, the port dues (bandarban) and custom duties 
levied on booths (mandari) being roughly totalled at 1,200,000 
dams (Rs. 30,000). 

Satgion was connected wiih the capital by a Padshahi road, 
which on the conquest of Orissa was extended to Mandaran, and 
is mentioned several times in the carly annals of Akbar. Daiid 
Khan in his first war against Akbar fled from Tanda to Satgaon, 
and thence to Orissa. Muhammad Kuli Khan pursued him to 
Satgaon, from which he invaded Jessore, Next Todar Mal 
followed the same route when marching to Mandaran. When 
Munim Khan died, Daiid came by this road from Orissa snd retook 
Tanda. Khan Jahan, after Datid’s defeat and death at Agmahal, 
moved to Tanda and thence to Satgaon, where he dcfeatéd the 
remvant of the Afghin army and drove them back to Orissa. 
It was here, too, that Daiid’s mother came to him as a suppliant. 
Satgaon also appears in the account of the great military revolt, 
being taken by and retaken from the rebels. 

About 1570, the Portuguese removed their factories to 
Hooghly, and the latter town rapidly superseded Satgion as a 
trading centre, so much so, that by the time Ralph Fitch visited 
this district (1587), and the Ain was compiled (circa 1590-92), 
Hooghly had come to be recognized as the chief port of South- 
‘West Bengal. Sa&tgaon, being more and more deserted by mer- 
chants, lost its sea-borne trade, but its inland trade lingered on for 
several years longer, as we find the English factors at Patna writ- 
ing in 1620 about “ quilts of Sutgonge,” plain or wrought with 
yellow silk, being available for purchase in Patna.* 

When Hooghly was captured by the forces of the Bengal 
Nawab in 1632, all the public offices, including the custom- 
house, were removed to that place—the mint at Satgaon had 
already ceased to work towards the end of Akbar’s reign. After 
this, the town rapidly declined and soon fell into ruin ; but 
its fame still survived in several later accounts, written in 
ignorance of the actual facts, e.g., De Laet (1631), Peter Hey- 
leyn (1652), Admiral Warwick (1667) and ‘lhevenot (1668). 
This error may perhaps be explained by the fact that Satgaion 
was sometimes confused with Hooghly, ¢.g., Marshall wrote about 
1676 that “ great part of the Towne (Hooghly) was formerly 
called Satagam.”t According to the Revd. J. Long “ the old 


® English Factories in India, 1618-21, Foster, pp. 195, 206. 
t Notes and observations, p. 6, lc, Bowrey, p. 167, note 3, 
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Dutch residents at Hooghly had their country seats at Satgan, 
and were in the habit of walking from Chinsura in the middle of 
the day to it and returning afterdinner . . . The people of 
Satgan were famed for wit, and often contended for the palm of 
wit with the inhabitants of Mahmud Shih inthe neighbourhood.’ 

Finally, with the ruin ef the city, its name disappeared from 
the revenue accounts of Murshid Kuli Khan, the name Arsha 
alone being used for the pargana and for a small zamindari 
belonging to Raghudey, which after 1741 wes annexed to the 
Burdwan zamindari. S&tgaon is not shown in any maps subse- 
quent to 1650 A. D., but in the 18th century and the first half 
of the 19th century, again came into prominence owing to its 
paper manufacture. Considerable quantities of paper were ex- 
ported to Hooghly town and to other districts of Bengal ; but the 
industry declined owing to the introduction of paper manufacture 
in jails, and was killed by the ‘import of the cheaper machinoe- 
made article. 

Serampore (Srirdmpur, Sriram’a town).—Headquarters of 
the subdivision of the same name situated in 22° 45’ N. and 
88° 21’ EB. It lies on the right bank of the Hooghly river, mid- 
way between the towns of Hooghly and Howrah (12 miles from 
each’. The branch Grand Trunk Road connects it with Howrah, 
and the Hooghly river with that town and Calcutta. Heavy 
goods are conveyed to and from the metropolis in big boats or 
barges towed by steam laituches, and passengers in pdnsts (small 
barges) or the Kalna steamers of the Calcutta Steam Navigation 
Company. The town is also well served by rail. The Hast 
Indian Ruilway touches it and its suburbs at four stations, 
Konnagar, Rishra, Serampore and Sheoréphuli; Serampore is a 
station at which all trains stop except the Bombay and Punjab 
mails. It can also be reached by the Eastern Bengal Stute 
Railway (on the other side of the Hooghly’, on which there are 
three stations (Khardah, Titagarh and Barrackpore) at distances 
of half a mile to a mile and half from the river. There are 
public ferries at six places, viz., (1) from Chatré to Barrackpore, 
(2) Serampore to Barrackpore, (3) Ballabhpur to Titagarh, (4) 
Mahesh to Titagarh, (5) Rishra 1o Khardah, and (6) Konnagar 
to Panihati. 

The municipality, which was constituted in 1865, is divided 
into four wards, viz., proceeding from north to south, (i) Chatra, 
(II) Serampore, (III) Mahesh and Rishra, and (IV) Konnagar. 
It has nearly doubled its population within 30 years, the numbers 
being 24,440 in 1872, 44,451 in 1901 and 49,594 in 1911. This 
increase is largely due to the influx of immigrants, chiefly males, 
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The large number of mills and other industrial concerns, the 
scarcity of local labour, and facilities of communication have 
attracted immigrants from up-country on a considerable scale, 
with the result that parts of the town have become overcrowded. 
Malarial fever is endemic, and cholera breaks out at times. 
A supply of good drinking water for the bastis and the area . 
furthest away from the river, and an improved system of drainage 
are at present the crying needs of the town, A water-works 
scheme has been sanctioned and some progress has been made 
with a drainage scheme. The tracts worst drained are Ward 
No. III and those parts lying west of the Grand Trunk Road, 
whore the drainage is obstructed by the Hast Indian Railway 
line. 

Chatra and Nabagram in the northernmost ward are more or 
less suburbs of Serampore proper. This ward lies, for the most 
part, between a road-running along or near the river bank and 
the branch Grand Trunk Road, which meets the Grand ‘Trunk 
Road at Ghireti. Chatra is a fairly old village, boing shown as 
“Chatterah” in Rennell’s Atlas, plate KIX (1781). It is 
inhabited by many Barendra Brahmans, and has a number of 
small shops on the river road. 

South-east of Chatra, from which it is separated by a large 
khaé or creek, is Serampore, the most important ward of the muni- 
cipality. It is divisible into three sections, the northern, central 
and southern. The northern section is largely inhabited by 
Barendra Brahmans and, contains the residences of the Barendra 
Gosdin family. It is separated from the central section by another 
khal, which falls into the river and is crossed by a small bridge. 

The central section, which is the longest, the most thickly po- 
pulated and the most important, contains the publio offices. 
The old house of the Danish Governor with its large compound 
is utilized for the subdivisional criminal courts and revenue offices. 
The building is two-storoyed, the upper storey serving as an inspec- 
tion bungalow. Opposite the courts is the residence of the Sub- 
divisional Officer, a two-storeyed house of modern date, and to 
the left of this are the Civil Courts. Serveral other buildings 
are clustered together in the neighbourhood of the Criminal Courts, 
viz, the old Danish Church, the Roman Catholic Church, the sub- 
registry office and the post office, A little distance off is the 
sub-jail (formerly the Danish court-house and jail) with the date 
1805 over tho ontrance gate. Near the railway station is the 
Mission cemetery containing the tombs of Carey, Marshman and 
Ward; and noar the courts is the Danish cemetery. The 
Strand Road runs along the river bank for about a mile. Most 
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of the big houses in the town lie along this road, part of which 
is well-shaded with trees. 

Serampore is one of the most interesting towns in Bengal, 
because its history is that of the attempt of the Danes to found a 
colonial empire, and later of English missionaries to establish 
the Christian religion in Bengal. The history of the Danes has 
already been given in Chapter III, and it will be sufficient to 
state here that when Serampore (F'rederkisnagore) was ceded to the 
English by the treaty of 1845, the town had the following public 
buildings, (1) the Government House, (2) the Secretary's house 
and offices, (3) the court-house with the jail annexed, (4) the 
Church, (5) the bazar with godowns and (6) two small brick-built 
guard-houses on the river bank. The town was 60 dighds in 
area; and attached to it were the mahd/s of Serampore, Akna 
and Piarapur, for which the Danes paid to the zamindar of 
Sheoraphuli an annual rent. of sicca Rs. 1,601.* This estate is 
now known as the Piarapur estate of the Serampore Khds 
Mahala. 

As regards the Serampore missionaries, Carey, Marshman, 
Ward and their fellow-workers and successors, it will perhaps be 
sufficient to refer the reader to the account given in Chapter V 
and to quote the words of Mr. J, 0. Marshman—“ A feeling. 
of solemnity pervades the mind in contemplating the spot 
where the first Missionary press was established ; the first version 
of the Scriptures in the languages of this Presidency, and the 
first tract in the language of Bengal, was printed, and the first 
vernacular school opened; the first converted Hindu baptized, 
and the firat steam engine ever seen in India set up, in order to 
manufacture paper for the printing of the sacred Scriptures 

Their remains now repose in the same hallowed ground 
in the Mission cemetery at Serampore, together with those of 
their highly gifted and affectionate associate, Mr. Mack.’’t 

The following isa brief account of the principal buildings, 
beginning with the three Christian churches. The oldest is the 
Roman Catholic Church, which was built in 1776 with the help of 
contributions given by the rich Baretto family of Calcutta. It 
replaced a chapel (built in 1764), which was found too small for the 
congregation and was therefore pulled down. The Protestant 
church, which has a lofty steeple surmounted by a globe and cross, 
was formerly the Danish Church dedicated to St. Olaf. The gate- 
way bears the monogram of Frederick VI of Denmark; and the 


* Article II of the Treaty, Toynbee’s Sketch, p. 168. 
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altar or communion table is at the west end. It was built by 
public subscriptions obtained through the exertions of Colonel Bie, 
and was completed in 1805 at an expense of Rs. 18,500. Of this 
sum, Rs. 1,000 was contributed by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
who is said to have remarked at the time that nothing was 
wanting to the Barrackpore Park but the distant view of a steeple. 
Mr. Marshman writing in 1845 stated:—‘“No service has ever 
been performed in it by a Danish clergyman in consequence 
of the capture of the town by the English soon after its erection, 
and the small body of Danes resident in it subsequently to the 
restoration of the town. The service has been gratuitously 
conducted by the Serampore Missionaries, and their colleague 
Mr. Mack, during the long period of thirty-seven years. The 
ouly property belonging to the Church consists of a pair of large 
silver candlesticks presented in 1803 by Mrs. Schow.”* The 
third church is the Mission Chapel, purchased by Dr. Curey and 
his colleagues in 1800, in which they and Mr. Mack preached for 
45 years. 

One of the most interesting memorials of these Missionaries is 
the College, which they founded in 1818. The building has 
been described as follows by Mr. J.C. Marshman, cs.1., 2 son of 
Dr. Marshman :--‘‘ The centre building intended for the public 
rooms was 130 feet in length and 120 in depth. The hall on the 
ground floor, supported on arches, and terminated at the south 
by a bow, was 95 feet in length, 66 in breadth, and 20 in height. 
It was originally intended for the library, but is now ocoupied 
by the classes, The hall above, of the same dimensions and 
26 feet in height, waa supported by two rows of Ionic columns; 
it was intended for the annual examinations. Of the twelve 
side rooms above and below, eight were of spacious dimensions, 
27 feet by 35. The portico, which fronted ths river, was 
composed of four columns, more than 4 feet in diameter at the 
base. The staircase room was 90 feet in length, 27 in width 
and 47 in height, with two staircases of cast-iron, of large size 
and elegant form, prepared at Birmingham. Tho spacious 
grounds were surrounded with an iron railing, and the front 
entrance was adorned with a noble gate likewise cast at 
Birmingham.” The College contains the library and several 
relics of the Serampore missionaries, such as the pulpit from 
which they preached, their chairs, Carey’s crutches, transla- 
tions from the Bible and the royal charter of the College 
granted by the King of Denmark in 1827. One picture in this 





* Notea on the Right Bank of the Hoogbly, Calcutta Review, Vol. IV, p. 504. 
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building was long believed to be a portrait of Madame Grand 
(later Princess Talleyrand) by Zoffany, but it is really a 
picture of Princess Augusta, sister of Frederick V of Denmark. 
Adjoining the college is the house in which Dr. Carey lived for 
many years and died. 

Not far off, in the premises of the Howrah waterworks, are 
two building: known as “ Aldeen House” and tha Pagoda. 
The former, which is now used as a residence by the 
engineers attached to the waterworks, was once the property 
and favourite retreat of tho Revd. David Brown, as related in 
Chapter V; it has been suggested that the house was built by 
some Muhammadans during the period of Mughal rule and that 
it was used for the purposes of religion (Din), The latter was 
formerly a temple of Radhaballabh, which was purchased by 
Mr. Brown after it had been abandoned and the image 
removed owing to the encroachment of the river. “In this 
cool old Pagoda Henry Martyn, on one of his earliest visits 
to “ Aldeen” after his srrival as a ehaplain in 1806, found an 
appropriate residence. Under the vaulted roof of the shrine a 
place of prayer and praise was fitted up with an organ, so that, 
as he wrote, ‘the place where once devils were worshipped has now 
become o Christian oratory.’ .. As years went by, the temple 
thus consecrated as a Christian oratory became degraded in other 
hands. The brand “ Pagoda Distillery’ for a time came to be 
known as marking the rum manufactured there. The visits of 
so many Christian pilgrims to ths spot, and above all the desire 
expressed by Lord Lawrence when Governor-General to visit 
it, led the wealthy Hindu family who own the Pagoda to 
leave it at last as a simple ruin.”’* It has lately been restored 
by Government and a memorial tablet placed on it. 

Near the railway station is the Mission Cemetery containing 
the graves of Carey and his family, the vault of the Marshmans 
and the graves of Ward and Mack, ‘the beloved associate.’ 
“No burying ground in India is cousecrated with four such 
tombs.” ‘The Danish cemetery contains tombs dating back to 
1781, among which may be mentioned those of Colonel Krefting, 
the Danish Chief and Director, who died in 1828 after 44 years’ 
service in India, of Hohlenbergh, another Danish Governor 
(1833), and of General Mainwaring, author of a dictionary of the 
Lepcha language, who died at Serampore in 1893. 

Near the Howrah waterworks the river makes a bend towards gallabh- 
the south-west, and brings Ballabhpur into view. This quarter of P™"- 








* G, Smith, 0.1.8,, LL.D., Life of William Carey, 
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Serampore is semi-urban in character and is known chiefly for its 
temple of Radhaballabh and Rath-Jatra. . The following legend 
is told about the origin of the idol and temple. ‘“ About 
eight generations ago, Rudra Pandit, who was related to a family 
of distinction at Chatra, a mile to the west of Serampore, forsook 
the family mansien and retired to Ballabhpur, which was then a 
forest, where he began a series of religious austerities. The gods 
are never indifferent to such acts of devote dness, and Radhaballabh 
himsclf is said to have appeared to him in the form ofa religious 
mendicant, and given him instructions to proceed to Gaur, the 
ovpital of Bengal, and obtain a slab or stone which adorned the 
doorway of the Vioeroy’s private room, and construct an image 
out of it. He proceeded to that city and found that the Prime 
Minister and favourite of the Viceroy wasa devoted Hindu. To 
him he announced the revelation he had received, and was assured. 
that no effort should be spared to obey the commands of the God. 

“Soon after, the stone began to emit drops of water and, by 
a singular coincidence, the Viceroy himself happened to pass by 
at the time. The minister pointed out the circumstance, and 
assorted that the drops thus distilled wers the tears of the stone, 
and that no time should be lost in delivering the palace from so 
inauspicious an omen, by the removal of this object. Permission 
was immediately given to this effect, and Rudru was blessed 
with the gratification of his wishes, But he was greatly per- 
plexed about the means of removing this treasure, when the God 
again appeared, and directed him to return forthwith to Ballabh- 
pur, and there await in patience the arrival of the stone. Soon 
after ho had reached his village, it was miraculously conveyed 
to the river side, and floated down the stream of its own accord 
to the landing stairs at Ballabhpur, where the devotee was in the 
habit of bathing. 

“Rudru set to work immediately on the atone, and by the 
aid of the sculptor obtained an image, which is celebrated for its 
beauty. The mysterious origin of the image soon attracted 
worshippers, und the proprietor was enabled, from their gifts, to 
construct the temple. In process of time, the encroachments of 
the river brought the temple within 300 feet of the «dge of the 
water, and it became necessary to seek some other abode for the 
God, bevause no Brahman is allowed to receive a professiocal gift 
or meal within that distance of the sacred stream. The forsaken 
‘temple was subsequently purchased by the Reverend David Brown, 
and the image waa removed to another spot, a quarter of a mile 
inland, where a temple was built at the expense of the wealthy 
family of the Malliks of Calcutta. 
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“The splendour of Radhiballabh’s establishment is, however, 
of more recent origin than the celebrity of the image, Raja 
Nubukissen of Caloutts, the Munshi of Clive, and the first native 
who rose to wealth and distinction after the birth of the British 
empire in India, took a great fancy to this god. When he was 
oalled to perform the funeral obsequies of his mother, he employed 
the great influence he enjoyed in the country, to convey to his 
own residence in the metropolis the three images to which 
Agradwip, Chardah and Ballabhpur owe their distinction. They 
were carried down to the river on a stage, on the shoulders of 
Brahmans - for it would be an act of sacrilege for any but the 
twice- born to touch an image inhabited by the spirit of the Gods— 
and were conveyed from the ghat in Caloutta to the Raja’s 
residence on the same sacerdotal shoulders. Scon after, he 
dismissed two of the images, but retained that of Radhaballabh 
for a twelvemonth, and exhibited a, strong indisposition to part 
with it. He offered large sums of money to the priests—according 
to popular report, to the extent of Re. 10,000 or Rs. 12,000—for 
permission to keep it ; but they refused to part with the heirloom 
of their family, They importuned him for its restoration, time 
after time, but without success. An appeal to the courts of law 
would at once have seoured its return, but such @ proceeding 
would have reflected dishonour on them throughout the country. 
At length, they threatened the Raja and his family with a 
more fearful calamity than-a law suit in the Supreme Court,-- 
with the curse of the Brahmans. ‘These menaces are said to have 
reached the Raja’s wife, who besought him to send away 
an image which was likely to prove so inauspicious to the family, 
and he was persuaded to relinquish it. At the same time, he 
gave the most substantial proofs of his generosity to its 
proprietors by endowing them with the village of Ballabhpur, 
which is supposed to yield them an annual income of about 
Rs. 800 a year. The patronage of so distinguished a character 
as Raja Nubukissen tended groatly to increase the popularity 
of the shrine, and itis now one of the most wealthy in this 
part of the country.” 

Formerly the image of Jagannith, which is enshrined at 
Mahesh, a mile south, used to be brought to “ visit ” that of 
Radhaballabh at Ballabhpur during the car festival; but owing 
to disputes between the priests of the two temples, another 
image of Jagannath was set up at Ballabhpur. 

In this ward the Barendra Braihmens, with the Gosdina at 
their head, and the Tantis or weaver caste, are prominent, The 
mis © Calewtte Review, Vol, 1V, pp. 492-4. 
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latter area quiet hardworking class, whose fine cloths, known 
as Farasdinga cloths, still hold their own in the markets of 
Calcutta and Howrah ; they use an improved loom known as the 
Serampore loom. A Government institution for the training of 
weavers has recently been established here. During the period of 
British rule two families of this locality have come to the front, 
viz., the Deys and the Gosains. The Deys belong to the Teli caste, 
originally a caste of oilmen, but now mostly of traders. They 
obtained their wealth chiefly by establishing a private sub-mono- 
poly of salt in the days when the general monopoly was held by 
the East India Company, and then acquired landed property by 
taking up mortgages and by purchase. Their dispute with 
the Sheoraphuli Raj about the bathing of Jagannath at Mahesh 
during the Snan-jatra has been already described in the account 
of Baidyabati in the article on Sheoriphuli. 

The Gusains or Goswamis; the leading family in the town, trace 
hack their descent to Dharadhar, son-of Chandar, who was one of 
the five Brahmans said to have been brought by the king Adisur 
from Kanauj. Ths original seat of the family was at Patuli, 
an old place on the right bank of the river Bhagirathi above 
Katwa in the Burdwan district, which was also the original home 
of the founders of the Bansberia and Sheoraphuli Raj. 
Lakshman Chakravarti married into the Gosdin family of Santipur 
in Nadia, an influential family descended from the great scholar 
Adwaita, the colleague of Chaitanya. Lakshman’s son Ram- 
govinda succeeded to the zamindari and other properties of his 
maternal uncle and assumed his title of Gosdin. It is said that 
one day, his boat having upset, he had to swim ashore to Seram- 
pore and, attracted by the place, settled here permanently. Not 
improbably he was also attracted by the fact that the younger 
branch of the Patuli zaminudars resided at Sheordphuli. He got 
grants of lands from the Sheoraphuli Raj, and the Raja of 
Bishnupur appointed him setdit of three idols, Radhamohan, 
Radhika and Gopal, which he had endowed with rent-free lands; 
these idols are now the family idols of the Gosdins. Ramgovinda 
was thus the founder of the Serampore family. 

Ramgovinda’s youngest son. Harinarayan, became Diwdn of 
Customs under the Danish Hast India Company. At that time 
(1773-83) the trade of Serampore was at its zenith, and Hari- 
narfyan amassed a large fortune. His younger son Raghuram 
was “banian” to the great firm of Mr. John Palmer, styled 
“the Prince of Merchants.’ The firm failed in 1832, involving 
many persons in ruin, but itis said that Palmer gave a timely 
hint to Raghurim, who was thus able {o realize his securities. 
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Raghuram also traded largely on his own account, both before 
and after the failure of Palmer and Co., and was a large 
shareholder in the Union Bank, an Iudian bank started by the 
late Dwarkanath Tagore. This bank also failed, but before it 
suspended payment Raghuram had sold his shares. THe thus suved 
himself from the misfortune which befell Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Ohhatu and Lala Babus, aud other prominent persons of Calcutta. 
Raghuram purchased extensive zamicdaris and acquired such 
wealth, that when the Danish King offered to sell Serampore to 
the English in 1845, he offered to buy it for twelve lakhs of 
rupees; but this was not allowed by the English Government. 
He died o millionaire, and wasthe real architect of the present 
fortunes of the Gosain family. 

Raghuram’s two surviving sons, Gang& Prasid and Gopi 
Krishna, inherited the property. Gopi Krishna was a pious and 
orthodox Hindu, who travelled much on pilgrimage, and endowed 
the family gods with lands yielding a net income of Rs. 14,000. 
This amount is still spent on the worship of the gods and 
on charitable purposes. Ganga Prasid had oneson, Hem Chandra, 
who died in 1907, leaving four daughters, who inherited his 
large property under e will. Gopi Krishna had five sons, of 
whom three are vow living, Kisori Lal, Rajendra Lal and 
Radhika Lal. The Hon'ble Rai Kisori Lal Goswami Bahadur is 
the head of this younger branch. He is a Vakil of the High 
Court, was Chairman of the Serampors Municipality, and is 
now (1911) a member of the Executive Council of Bengal. 
During his time the landed property has been considerably 
devoloped, especially the zamindari at Kankinara in the 24. 
Parganas, by the opening of jute mills.* 

South of Ballabhpur along tho river bauk is Mahesh, and still Mabesh. 
further south is Rishra. Mahesh is famous for its temple of Jagan- 
nath, and for the aunual festivals of Suan-jatra (bathing festival), 
Rath-jatra (car festival) and Ulta-rath (the return festivul), which 
attract immense crowds to the town: in fact, the Rath-jatra of 
Mahesh is the largest festival of its kind in India outside Puri, 
The following legend is told about this shrine. An ascetic of 
Mahesh named Dhrubananda Brahmachari went on a pilgrimage 
to Puri, where the god Jagannath came to him in # dream, bid- 
diog him return to Mahesh, where ho promised to appear to him, 
After his return Dhrubananda found an image of Jagannath 
partly hidden in sand on the bank of the Ganges. A few 








* Most of the facta above given are taken froma note kindly supplied by the 
Hon’ble Rai Kisori La! Goswami Babidur. 
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days later he found the images of Subhadr4 and Baladeb in the 
same place, and having set them up by the side of the image of 
Jegannath, made over the three images to his disciple Kamalakar 
Piplai. Some years afterwards a Nawab of Mursbidabad, having 
been given shelter during a storm by the sebdits of the shrine, gave 
them a piece of revenue-free land in Mahesh and the title of 
Adhikari. The Mahesh temple rapidly grew in importance. A 
wealthy Madak dedicated the first car, anda zamiudar of Sheoraphuli 
gave the Adhikaris the village of Jagannathpur, as debot/ar land, 

Another legend says that the god Jagannath stopped and 
bathed at Mahesh on his way to Puri, where he dined. Hence 
the place became sacred, and all the Puri ceremonies were intro- 
duced. The present temple was built by the Calcutta Mallike, 
while the cur was the gift of the Boses. About 1835 the old car 
was found to be unsafe on account of decay and the ravages of 
white-ants, and it was therefore replaced by the present iron oar. 
During the Rath-jatré festival the safety of the vehicle is first 
certified by the District Engincer, and a cordon is formed, by 
means of a rope held up by constables, to prevent the crowd 
getting too near. The image ig next placed on the car, and 
amid much rejoicing and shouting the car is drawn by hawsers 
to the God’s garden-house in the north of Mahesh. After eight 
days, on the Ulta-rath day, the oar with the image is drawn back 
to its old place, whence the image is carried to the temple. 

Mahesh is an old place mentioned in the poem of Bipra Das 
(1495 A.D.) and in the poem on tha legend of Satyanarayan 
(18th century). The worship of Jagarnéth may be assumcd to be 
several centuries old, and not improbably began when this part of 
the country was under the Oriya kings, 

Rishra is a thriving quarter with two large jute mills 
(Wellington and Hastings), which are connected with the Rishra 
station by a siding. The majority of the mill-hands live on the 
other side of the Trunk Road in a dasé situated on Kids Mahal 
land. They get their drinking water from hydrants supplied 
with filtered water by the mills, and a large private market 
supplies them with provisions. 

Rishra appears to be as old as Mahesh, being mentioned in the 
poem of Bipra Das (1495A.D.), but first rose to importance during 
the early days of British rule. On the south bank of the Champa 
Khal, a creek that separated this place from Mahesh, stood 
Rishré House, where Warren Hastings and bis wife used to come 
and stay. It was surrounded by a brick-wall, the western 
portion of which was lined with a row of mango trees said to have 
been planted by Mrs. Hastings. When Hastings retired, he sold 
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the house and adjoining land (136 bighas),* receiving twice as 
much as he had paid forit. It now forms part of the buildings 
of the Hastings Mill ; and the original deed, bearing the signature 
of the great Pro Cousul, is in the possession of the mill proprietors. 
South of Rishra is the eastern ward, Konuagar. It is rather Konnagar. 
aparsely inhabited, but has developed of recent years, chiefly 
owing to the existence of the chemical works of Messrs, 
Waldie and Co., and the efforts of the late Babu Trailakya Nath 
Mittra. The latter was a Vakil of the Culeutta High Court 
and Chairman of the Serampore Municipslity, who improved 
Konnagar considerably and left a large fortune. Konnagar 
is mentioned in the poem of Bipra Das (1495), but first 
rose to importance with ths growth of Huropean trade. In 1845 
it was described as a populous and wealthy village, the residence 
of many natives who had amassed or wera amassing wealth in 
Caloutta. In fact, like Seramporeé ‘aud Rishra, it formed a 
suburban retreat for the well-to-do people of the metropolis. 
Now, however, the place has lost ita repulation for healthiness. 
Serampore Subdivision.—A subdivision lying in the south. 
east of the district betwoen 22° 40° and 22° 55’ N. and 87° 
59’ and 88° 22’ KE. with au area of 843 square miles. It is 
bounded by the rivers Hooghly and Damodar and intersected by 
many streams and A/d/s with long swamps lying between the 
main streams. The country is low and rather flut, but rises 
gradually towards the Damodar river, and the streams drain the 
country from north and north-west to south and south-east. 
Though the slope is more pronounced than in the Sadar subdivi- 
sion, still the streams mostly become silted up after the rains, 
leaving numerous pools of staguant water in their beds. The 
subdivision consequently becomes water-logged, and towards 
the end of the rains malarious. Thana Krishnanagar is the worst 
in this respect, and then thana Haripal, or roughly the south- 
western portion of the subdivision; in Krishnanagar thana the 
population decreased from 69,280 in 1872 to 57,694 in 1901. On 
the other hand, the lands are fertile, especially those enriched by 
silt deposits from the Hooghly and its branch, the Saruswati. 
The chief crops are paddy, potatoes, jute, vegetables and fruils, 
_ Bugarcane and oilseeds. The manufacture of cotton cloths has 
survived at Serampore and Haripal, and the dyeing of silk hand- 
kerchiefs at Serampore. Large quantities of bricks and tiles are 
manufactured slong the binks of the Hooghly, and pottery 








® Selections from the Calcutta Gazette, Vol. I, p. 49. (Auction notice, under 
date 5th August 1874.) 
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at Bhadreswar. The jute and cotton mills in Serampore, 
Bhadreswar and Baidyabati have already beon roferred to. The 
population of the subdivision wee 413,178 in 1901, representing 
1,205 persons to the equare mile. 

Sheoraphuli.—See Baidyabati. 

Singur—A village in the Serampore subdivision and the 
headquarters of a police station. It is connected with Baidyabati 
by a District Board road, but is more easily accessible by the 
Tarakeswar branch of the Bast Indian Railway, oa station being 
located here. It has a sub-registry office, a post office, a High 
English school, and a tol teaching smriti or law. ‘Ihe head- 
quarters of the thina was transferred from Baidyabati to Singur 
in 1878. It was notorious in the early days of British rule for 
dacoities and robberies. 

Sitapur.—-A village in thana Krishnanagar of the Serampore 
subdivision. It is connected=with Antpur by a District Board 
road, but can be reached more easily by the Champadanga 
extension of the Howrah-Amta Light Railway. It is one of 
the centres of the Musalman population in the district, and 
contains a madrasa which is supported by a Government grant, 
This grant owes its origin to an assignment of Ra. 4-8 a day made 
in 1772 by Governor Cartier, which was increased to Rs. 5 by 
Warren Hastings in 1781.* The Mutawdli draws at present 
Rs, 158-13-5 a month, three-fourths of which is appropriated to 
the madrase and one-fourth to the mosque. He is said to bea 
lineal descendant of Maulana Makhdum Ismail Bagdadi, who 
came to India in the reign of Akbar, and whose eldest son 
Makhdum Sah Abdullah Abdul is said to have settled at Sitapur 
on the left bauk of the Kan&é Damodar. His second brother 
settled at Phurphura and the youngest brother at Midnapore. 

Syimbazar.—A village in thina Goghat on the extrome 
western border of the Araémbagh subdivision, close to the boundary 
of the Bankura district. It is one mile east of Badanganj outpost 
and is reached by a loop road beginning from and ending in the 
Old Nagpur road. The village contains a mud-walled thatched 
bungalow of the District Board, and a sub-registry office. From 
1877 to 1885 it was the head-quarters of aMunicipal Union. It is 
the centre of the tusser-spinning and tusser-weaving industries, the 
fubrics being all exported either to the 4ats of Ramjibanpur or 
Ramkristapur or bought by dealers from Orissa and up-country. 
Some trade is also carried on in ebony articles. 

Tarakeswar.—An important village in thana Haripal of the 
Serampore subdivision, situated in 22° 53’ N. and 88° 2’ E. It 


* Toynbee’s Aaministration of the Hooghly District, pp. 119-20, 
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is connected with Baidyabati by a District Board road 2) miles 
long, of which 10 miles are metalled; but it can be reached 
easily from Calcutta by the Tarakeswar, branch line of the East 
Indian Reilway starting from the Sheoraphuli station and from 
up-country by the Bengal Provincial Railway starting from the 
Magra station. Tarakeswar is, in fact, the terminus of the two 
lines. It contains a police outpost, a District Board bungelow, o 
small dispensary maintained by the Mahant of the temple, and 
two tole, which receive aid from the Mahant and are therefore some- 
times called Mahant Maharaj (o/s. 

The chief object of interest is the shrine of the linga of thegod 
Siva called Tarakeswar, which is about 500 yards from the railway 
station, This shrine consists of two parts, the sanctum and the 
verandah or porch in front of it, The sanctum is plain inside, 
with the linga in the middle, Its outside is carved like a 
Bengali hut and has a duplicate with three spires over it. The 
porch is four-sided, with three arched cusped openings, and the 
floor has a morble pavement ; it isabout 25 feet square and 30 feet 
high, with a railing over the roof, Facing this porch is a large 
open hall with a roof supported by pillars and a floor paved with 
marble. The temple is so much surrounded by houses on all 
sides that no good view of it can be obtained from outside. The 
Mahant lives in a house to the east, and to the north of the 
temple is a fair-sized tank much used by pilgrims, Close by 
is a large bazar, which is paved with flagstones; and near the 
bazar is a fine tank, 

Pilgrims come to the shrine throughout the year ard on all 
the days of the week, but Monday is the favourite day, as it is 
considered the day most auspicious to Siva. Sevéral religious 
festivals are held periodically, the largest crowds assembling on the 
Siva-ritri and Charak Sankranti days. The Siva-ratri (the night 
of Siva) is held on the night of the fourteenth ¢ithi of the dark 
fortnight in the month of Phalgun (February-March). At this 
time a fair takes place which lasts for three days, and on the night 
itself 20,000 persons gather at the shrine. Charak Sankranti, or 
the last day of Chaitra, takes place at present on 18th April, which 
is also the last dey of the Bengali year ; on this occasion men 
swing from high poles. Throughout the month of Chaitra Siidras 
fast during tho day-time, taking their meals only after sunset, 
as in the Ramazin fast of the Muhammadans. On the Charak 
Sankranti day they assemble at Tarakeswar, deposit their 
orange-coloured atrips of cloth (uttariya) before the god and 
offer prayers to him, fasting both day and night. Locally, 
this festival is the most important, some 15,000 to 25,000 persons 
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visiting the temple during it. The mela held in connection with 
the festival lasts five to six days, 

The village is not old nor 18 the shrine. The place is not 
shown in Rennell’s Atlas (1779-81), but appears in the Survey 
maps of 1830-45 as Taressure. Regarding its origin, the following 
curious legend is told. Raja Vishnu Dis, a Kshatriya by caste, 
lived at Mohaba Garkalingar in Oudh, early in the eighteenth 
century. Rather than remain under tho rule of the Musalman 
Nawabs of Oudh, the Raja emigrated to Bengal, and took up his 
abode at the village of Ramnagar at Belagarh, near Haripal, 
about two miles from where Tarakeswar now stands. With him 
came 500 followers of his own caste, and 100 Brahmans from 
Kanauj. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood suspected them 
of being robbers, and sent word to the Nawab of Bengal at 
Murshidabad that a large gang of marauders, in complete armour 
and with strange beards and moustaches, had come and settled 
near Haripal. The Nawab having sent for them, the Raja presente 
ed himself, and said that they were hermless folk who only 
wanted some land whereon to settle, Tradition states that, to 
prove his innocence, Raja Vishnu Das went through the ordeal by 
fire, holding in his hand a red-hot iron bar, without sustaining 
injury. The Nawab was convinced of his honesty and gave him 
a grant of 500 dighds of land. (equal to 1,500 biyhas at the present 
day) eight miles from Tarakeswar. 

Vishnu Das had a brother, who became a religious men- 
dicant and wandered ebout the neighbourhood as a devotee. 
While living in the jungle near 'Tarakeswar, then known as Jot 
Savaram, he noticed that many cows entered the jungle with ud- 
ders full of milk, and returned with them empty. Varamal 
Singh, as the devotee was called, followed them to see who milked 
them, and saw them discharge milk of their owa accord on 
to a stone which had a deep hollow in it, made by cowherds 
grinding rice. He tried to dig up the stone, and spent a whole 
day at the work without reaching its lower side. During the night 
he dreamed that Tarakeswar (a form of Siva) appeared to him and 
ordered him not to dig up the stone, but to build over it a temple, 
of which he should be the Mafant. Varamal Singh then went 
and related his dresam to his brother Vishnu Das, whose help he 
asked, ‘The two brothers accordingly built the temple of Tarake- 
‘swar over the sacred stone, and Varamal Singh became its 
first Mahant. The original temple having fallen into decay, 
the present building was erected by the Raja of Burdwan. 
Chintamani Dey of Howrah is said to have ere3tud the marble 
hall in front of the shrine in gratitude for having been 
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miraculously cured uf disease in answer to prayer offered at the 
shrine. 

The management of the temple isin the hands of a Mahant 
or abbot, who enjoys its revenue during his life-time. The 
landed estates yield an annual income of Rs. 16,000, and the 
value of the offerings is said to come to a lakh of rupees; while 
the expenditure is estimated to be Rs. 5,000 a month, The 
Mahant is a celibate of the Dasndmé order of sannydats, and is 
soleoted rrom the che/ds or disciples by other Afahdnts of the order. 

Tribeni.—A place of pilgrimage forming the northernmost 
part of Bansberia town (v, Bansberia). 

Uttarpara. (Uttar, north, and para quarter)—A small town 
on the right bank of the Hooghly in the Serampore thana and 
subdivision situated in 22° 40’ N. and 88° 21° KE. Population 
(1911) 7,378. Lt is reachsd from Calcutta by boats and 
steamers and also from two stations on the East Indian 
Railway, Bally and Uttarparé. The towa extends along 
the river bank for about half a mile, the main road being the 
branch Grand Trunk Road) from Howrah, which is metalled 
and fairly wide throughout. Among the public institutions 
may be mentioned a police outpost, Government dispensary, 
public library and the Uttarparaé College. All these lie between 
the Grand Trunk Road and the river, while the municipal office 
is situated on the opposite sido of tuat road. The municipality 
was constituted in 1865 and is the smallest in area in the district. 
The public library is rich jin old books on India, consisting 
in part of the library formed by the Hurkaru newspaper in the 
firet half of the 19th century. It is located in a fine building 
of the Italian style, which has an imposing appearance from 
the river. Originally formed by the late Babu Jayakrishna 
Mukherji, it is now managed by trustees, one of whom is his son, 
Raja Piyari Mohan Mukherji. The famous Bengali Christian poet 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt stopped in this house for a few months 
before his death in June 1873, Sanskrit law is studied in two éods. 

The town is fairly neat and clean, and has a large number of 
pucca houses, It owes its progress largely to the late Raji Jaya- 
krishna Mukherji and his relatives. Among the private buildings, 
the houses of Raja Piydri Mohan and of Babus Ras Bihari 
Mukherji and Jyot Kumar Mukherji are worth mentioning ; 
among other residents, may be mentioned Mr. Justice Pramada 
Charan Banerji of the Allahabad High Court, a connection of 
the same Mukherji family. 

Jayakrishna Mukherji, who was born in 1808, became at the 
age of 16 a regimental clerk of the 14th Foot, for] which his 
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father was commissariat contractor. Both father and son took - 
part in the siege of Bharatpur in 1825, and having obtained a 
considerable sum as thoir share of prize-money, invested their 
savings in landed property in the Hooghly district. In 1830, the 
Collector, Mr. W. H. Belli, appointed Jayakrishna record-keeper, 
but this post he lost a few years later. Atthat time the Board’s 
order directing that the Dutch pattas of the Chinsura Kids Maha. 
were to be surrendered and replaced by English leases was being 
enforced, and many ryots charged Jayakrishna with taking 
bribes on the issue of the lattcr. The Commissioner, after holding 
an enquiry, dismissed Jayakrishna and the Nazir in 1886. It 
should be added that Mr. ‘Toynbee, after studying the voluminous 
correspondence on the subject, has no hesitation in stating his 
belief that Jayakrishna was the victim of a conspiracy on the part 
of the Chinsura ryots and.that the charges brought against him 
were not substantiated. Jayakrishna gradually acquired large 
landed properties, chiefly by buying estates at the auction sales of 
the Revenue and Civil Courts, where his intimate knowledge of 
the Collectorate record-room proved invaluable. Popularly he 
was known as the Jarisondha of Hooghly district, and there was 
hardly any large public movement in which he did not take parts 
He did a great deal for his own town where he founded the 
College, the library and (practically) the dispensary. In his old 
age he became blind, and ho died in 1888. 

His son Piyéri Mohan» Mukhorji, who was born in 1840, has 
been a member of the Legislative Council of Bengal (in 1879 
and 1906), aud ® member cf the India Legislative Council (in 
1884 and 1886). He is Vice-President of the British Indian 
Association, and has several times been its President; like his 
father, he has taken an active part in public movements. In 
February 1#87 he was given the title of Raji and made aC. 8. I. 
in recognition of his own and his father’s services. 

Babu Rajkrishna Mukherji was associated with his brother 
Jayakrishna in founding various local institutions, notably the 
college, the dispensary and the library of Uitarpara. He left 
a large landed property to his son Harihar Mukherji, who, 
however, died at an early age and was succeeded by the present 
owner, his son, Babu Jyot Kumar Mukherji. The rental of his 
landed property in Howrah was immensely increased by the 
Rajapur drainage scheme, to the cost of which he contributed 
Rg. 2,65,000, 
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fort, 272-274, 

Hospitals, 182-184, 

Hostels, 241, 

Howrah-Amta Light Railway, 204, 

Howrah-Shiakhala Light Railway, 204, 

Hridsxyrampur, 264. 

Humidity, 23. 


Ijaras, 213, 

Imambara at Hooghly, account of, 270 
271; hospital at, 132-184, , 

Immigration, 95, 

Implements, agricultural, 147. 

Tovhors, 284, 

Income-tax, 2]9. 

Indebtedness, 174, 175. 

Tndia Jute Mill, 181. 

Indigo manufacture, 179. 

Industries, 177-187. 

Infantile mortality, 126, 


"Infirmities, 181. 


Inoculation, 132. 

Inspection bungalows, 200, 
Inundations, 150-152, 

Irrigation, 137, 188. 

Insanity, 131, 

Itachond, dispensary at, 182.184, 


J 


Jahinabad, 80, 248, 
Jails, 224. 
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Jaliya Kajbarttas, 103, 
Janai, 234, 

Jesnits, 112-114, 

Jolahas, 9°. 

Jubilee Bridge, 208, 271. 
Judicla} adminis‘ration, 219, 
Jute cultivation of, 142. 
Jute mills, 181. 


K 


Keaibarttas, 102, 103. 

Kana Damodar river, 10, 11. 

Kana Dwarakeswar river, 11, 12, 17. 

Kana Nadi, 9, 10, 15. 

Kausiki, canalization of, 161. 

Kayasths, 103. 

Keota, 265, 

Khals, 201. 

Khangku), dispensary at, 182-184; account 
of, 284. 

Kiernander, 116. 

Konnagar, account of, 319; chemical 
works at, 181. 

Kotranz; account of, 283; municipality 
of, 227. 

Krishnanagar, account of, 285, 286. 

Kulin Brahmans, 100, 101. 

Kunti Nadi, 9, 10. 


L 


Labour, supply of, 169. 

Lakes, 18, 19. 

Land revenue, administration of, 206-215; 
receipts from, 216. 

Land tenures, 212-215, 

Languages, 96, 97. 

Leprosy, 181. 

Libraries, 241. 

Light railways, 204. 

Literates, number of, 230. 

Literature, 97, 

Local Boards, 224, 

Local Board roads, 200. 

Local Self-Government, 222-229. 


INDEX, 


M 


Madéria Khal, 11, 16. 

Magistrates, 220, 

Magri, account of, 286, 

Mahianid, account of, 287. 

Mahesh, account of, 817, 818; fostival at 
105; cotton milla at, 181, 


Mandalni, account of, 288; dispensary at, 
182-1384. 


Mandiran, 27, 29, 31; account of, 288 
292, 

Manufactures, 177-187, 

Manures, 148, 

Marshes, 18, 19, 

Morshman, life of, 117-128, 

Material condition of the people, 172.175, 

Mayapur, 292, 

Mennsof:communication, 194-205. 

Medical aspects, 125-134, 

Medical institutions, 182-184, 

Medical practitioners, 134. 

Melas, 192. 

Meteorology, 28, 24. 

Middle English schools 287, 

Middle Vernacular schools, 237. 

Migration, 95. 

Mills, 180, 181, 

Missions, Christian, 98, 110-124; Seram. - 
pore, 117-122. 

Mobsin Fund, 292.296. 

Molasses, manufacture of, 186. 

Molnah Simla, 802. 

Mortality, 126, 

Mughal rule, 81-39. 

Muhammad Aminpur, 296, 

Mubammadans, 98, education of, 238, 

Mundeawari river, 11, 16, 

Municipalities, 224.229, 

Munsifs, 219, 

Murshidabad Road, 196, 


’ 


N 


Nal'kul, 296, 

Natura] calamities, 150-158, 
Navigation, 201, 202. 
Nayisarai, 296, 


INDEX. 


Newspapers, 241, 
Nimiai Tirtha Ghat, 247, 


0 


Occupations, 176, 

Oil-seede, 142. 

Ostend Company, history of the, 88-90. 
Outposts, police, 220. 

Outram, Sir James, 124, 


P 


Pandud, 28, 109; account of, 297-302; 
Union Committee of, 224, 

Paper manufacture, 180-186. 

Pasturage, 149, 

Petnt tenures, 213, 

People, the, 92-110; material condition 
of, 172175, 

Permanent Settlement, 211, 

Posts, agricultural, 166-168, 

Phaarsdara, 214. 

Phurphura, 802, 

Pilgrimage, places of, 105. 

Plague, 180. 

Polba, 803, 

Police, 220, 

Population, growth of, 92; density ofs 
93; rural, 95 ; urban, 95. 

Porte Piqueno, 47, 50, 

Portuguese, history of, 45-55, 

Post-offices, 204. 

Pottery manufacture, 187, 

Primary schools, 237, 

prussiangs, history of the, 87, 88. 

Public health, 125-184, 

Pulses, 141, 

Pursura, 303, 


R 


Radha, 27, 

Radhanagar, 179. 

Raghunathpur, dispensary at, 182-184, 
Rajapur drainage worke, 162-163, 
Rajbalhat, 304, 

Reilwaye, 208, 204, 
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Rainfall, 23-24; in relation to 
culture, 136, 

Registration offices, 219, 

Religions, 97-98. 

Rents, 167-168. 

Rent-free tenures, 218, 

Reptiles, 21. 

Revenue administration, 83, 84, 89, 40, 
206.215, 

Revenue of the district, 216. 

Rice crops, 189-141, 

Rishra, 179, 180; account of, 318, 319; 
dispensary at, 132.134, 

River system, 5-18, 

Roads, 194-200, 

Road and Public Worke cesses, 218, 

Rope works, 186, 

Rotation of crops, 147, 

Kum, wanbfacture of, 179, 180, 

Ripnarayan river, 9. 


agri- 


8 


Sadgops, 108, 

Sanchitari, 304. 

SarkGre, 28. 

Sarsi, 304, 

Saraswati river, 10, 13, 

Sitgiion, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 81, 84; 
account of, 804-809; Portuguese at, 
46, 47, 48, 49. 

Sconory, 4, 5. 

Secondary education, 236, 287, 

Seed, 147. 

Self-Government, Local, 222.229, 

Serampore College, 812, 

Serampore loome, 188, 184, 

Serampore Mission, 116-122, 

Serampore subdivision, account of, 819, 

Serampore town, account of, 309.319; 
rainfall of, 24; Danes at, 73-80; 
hospital at, 132.184; municipality of, 
226-227; sub-jail at, 221; college at,” 
234-236, 

Service tenures, 214, 

Sheorgphuli, account of, 246, 247, 

Sheikhs, 99, 
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Silk-weaving, 194, 
Singur, 820. 

Sitdpur, 320. 

Small-pox, 130, 

Snakes, 21. 

Soijs, 187. 

Stamps, 218, 

Steamer services, 202. 
Subdivisions, 216. 
Subhi Singh, revolt of, 32, 38. 
Sugar manufacture, 186. 
Submis, 25, 26, 27. 
Surkt mills, 182. 
Syaimbazar, 820. 


T 


Tarsjult Khal, 12. 

Tirakeswar, account of, 820-828; festival 
at, 106,107; dispensary at, 182-134. 

Tochnical education, 288. 

Telegraph offices, 204. 

Tomperature, 22-23. 

Temples, Hindu, 41. 

Tenures of land, 212-216, 

Thinas, 220. 

Tibetan miasion, 115, 116. 

Tile-making, 182, 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 148, 

Tols, 289-241. 

Towns, 96, 96. 

Trade, 187-193. 

Tribeni, 27, 29; account of, 264-266 ; 
festival at, 105, 110. 

Tnueser-weavidg, 185, 


INDEX. 


U 


Union Committecs, 224, 

Uttarpars, account of, 828, 824; dispen- 
sary at, 182-134; bone mill at, 181; 
municipality of, 227; college at, 238. 
284, 

UttarpBra Hitakari Sabha, 287. 


V 


Vaccination, 131, 182, 
Vegetables, 144, 

Victoria Chemical Works, 181. 
Victoria Jute Mill, 162. 
Villuges, 95, 96. 

Vital statistics, 126. 


Ww 


Ward, life of, 117-128. 

Wnges, 168, 169. 

Water communications, 201, 202, 
Water-lifte, 138, 

Weaving industries, 182-186. 
Weaving school, 239, 
Wellington Jute Mills, 181. 
Wells, 188. 

Wild animals, 20. 

Winter rice, 140, 141, 


Z 


Zamindaris, 209, 212. 
Zoology, 20, 22. 
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